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Catalogue-Ad vertisements, to be sewed up with the Number, 
arc charged at the rate of Bs. 3 per page above four pagep, ana 
Bs. 5, when of four pages or Less. 


The large and increasing circulation of the Review, the lact 
that, it commands through Libraries, Beading-CIal^i>4s4J^89es 
a more influential and extensive class of Headers 
nodical in India, and that each Number » some, 
hands of the public before it is superseded by anbthWv.^isft 
great and peculiar adjutages for all Advertisement^ «¥j|j 
ally for those of a permanent character 

Advertisements intended for insertion: ia- 
should, be forwajrded -to thb Publishcr not 
December. 
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CONTENTS OF Nfc. LXIY. 
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I. Npn* Regulation Justice. 

If. Christian Orientalism. 

III. The Owner of the Soil. 

IV. Bengali Barbers. 

V. The Economics of Public Works. 

» 

VI. The Examination System. 

VII. Vedic India. 

VTTI. Carey, Marshman and Ward. 

IX. Critical Notices of Works on India and the East 
published during the Quarter. 


OPINIONS OF TIIE PRESS. 

“ The last Number of the Calcutta Review is a decidedly good 
one, and worthy of the former reputation of that periodical. The 
Articles are not very light ... but. they have all, evidently, been 
written by men of Indian experience, qualified to instruct those 
they write for on subjects connected with this country.’’—/7m - 
nix, July 29. 

“ The last Number of the Calcutta Review, though deficient in 
lighter articles of general interest, is on the whole a very good 
number, and we are glad to see that this publication, the only 
one in which the non-professional writers in India find a place 
for expressing their ideas, continues to be supported by an able 
staff.”— llurharu, August 6. 

“The last Number of the Calcutta Review , which has just been 
received here, contains a good deal of solid, substantial, whole¬ 
some, nourishing food for the intellect, mingled, however, with 
, some viands which we have found not very easy of digestion.”— 
Madras Athenccum, August 2. 

" The Calcutta Review No. LXIV. contains a large amount of 
most readable matter.”— The Bombay Standard, September 2. 
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ITMVERBAL ASSURANCE SOCIEfY FOR LIVES, 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 

CONFIRMED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 6. WILLIAM IV. 

CHAP 04. 


INVESTED CAPITAL l’OUN DS STERLING SIN HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY THOUSAND, OF WHICH FIFTY LACS OF 
RUPEES ARE HELD BY THE INDIAN BRANCH. 
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ADDRESS 

TO 

INDIAN AND ENGLISH ASSURERS. 


185 0 . 


In consequence of tho lute fearful calamities caused by the Mtri 
India, und tlie sevore ordeal to which all Assurance Offices conna ' 
that Country have, thereby, been subjected, the Directors of the U 
consider that a brief account of its late proceedings, and.edits 
ly satisfactory position (that orde&l having proved its strengt 
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ty), will not be uninteresting to those who may have some connection either 
direct or indirect with this office. 

To all persona who aro likely to be interested in contracts of Life Assur¬ 
ance personally, or through others, the present eominunication, it is hoped, 
Xtyty be useful as showing that the Universal is not ouly based on sound 

r etPtNS AS TO ITS RAILS, and pOSSOSSCS A LARGE INVESTED CAPITAL, but 
offers all other advantages compatible with perfect security, which 
gtald be sought for in any Assurance Office by a prudent Assurer, residing 
either in England or m India. 

Universal Life Assurance Society was established in the early part 
of the year 1834, for the purpose of imparting to Residents in India, as well 
*t to those in British Possessions elsewhere, the same advantages of Life 
^ttur&nco which it furnished to those residing in Great Britain. 

Tho parent Institution being in London, with Establishments at the 
throQ Presidencies of India for granting Policies, the opportunity is afforded 
•of effecting; AAsuranoos, iu either Country, as may best suit the convenience 
parties. 

Thue, while tho bolder of a Policy has the advantage of the extensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs possessed by the local Boards in India, and the 
Whetit of their vigilant superintendence of the concerns of tho Society, he 
(Dig 4&> the ftdvantigo of participating in the profits of the European as 
as the Indian JhauJi, and of the stability of an English as well as an 
Indian Proprietary, to guarantee the due payment of the Claim under such 
Fcjfey. 

n Xb0 Directors of the Universal appeal with confidence to the,continued 
support of tho Indian Community. The Universal was the first office to 
luirodtUtt an improved system of Lifo Assurance into a country where the 
provorbmlly unceifain tonure of human life appeared imperatively to de¬ 
mand the creation of such an establishment; and (hiring the twenty-four 
yem tho office has tionsacted business in India, the Directors have actually 
claims to the Assurers in that country alone, amounting to the enor- 
m tffti BUQi of 00,44,223 rupees, or £604,420. 

Oil the subject of ratos for Irrdia ? the Directors have hitherto refrained 
from noticing the unrounded assertions, that the Universal was not the 
first office Which had the privilege (in order to fix these rates} of access to 
thO fiocords of tho East India Company ; but as such assertions are still 
hol4fy put forward, tho Directors deem it their duty most explicitly to state 
that the y*nirs|RSAL was the first to obtain that privilege (which it enjoyed 

ex^Wively) so far book as the year 1834 , 

* , > 

A most laborious investigation into the rates of this Society has been go¬ 
ing An during the last three years, under the superintendence of two of the 
l&WWaine&t Actuaries in London. 

minutely into the subject by again tracing out from 
the {subsequent Records of the East India Company the u " ' 

Bis of each person, oommenringwith bis first leaving 

In 




ttlGriy *b *Lm n I <uQgt > - 


ntry, and also minutely working out. the results of 
renty^oor years* experience, if has been found that 

not bear any material modifier 
y recently been spotted tb the Board, and ishtigh- 
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ly satisfactory, inasmuch as it fully confirms the accorstoy of tho existing 
rates, founded so far back as the year 1834, and shows the-' stability of tbs 
office. 

Lower Rates adopted by other offices more recently established, dre 
proved by the lato disastrous events in India to bo unreinunerafcive, it be* 
ing now found that, on the recent valuations of such offices, there are h(0 
profits whatever to divide among the Assurers, in reduction of ihbitf 
premiums. The Universal, instead of entering into a ruinous raoo of com¬ 
petition, has adhered to its steady and pmdent course, and the result shows, 
that, notwithstanding the late fearful occurrences in India, and the heavy 
claims paid, it has been enabled to declare the same amount of divisible pto* 
fits, in reduction of premiums, as in the two preceding years. Had It hot' 
been for those unlooked-for calamities, those profits would have been still 
larger; the actual reduction, however, was one-third from the amount of 
the Original Premiums paid, and this must be considered in the hjmertt 
degree satisfactory. This large return to the Policy-holders, the Beam 
confidently hope, will not only bo continued, but if tho support of tJW 

Indian Community is freely accorded, will be materially increased. 

• 

The result, as now ascertained, fully demonstrates further, that the Tiblta 
for India published by the Universal represent a fair and equitably m 
sure of the risk incurred ; while they giVe both security and pecutUftiy alM 
vantages to the Assured, 

In ali ^rations, the fir^t and paramount objoot is 

on which may depend the ultimate happiness or misery of thousands J audit 
must bo borne in mind that Assurers are not too highly rated by tho 
verbal to obtain this, to thorn, essential qbject, inasmuch as, if thei^ 
subscriptions prove more thanadequate to cover the general rising TS3S IliitK 
cess is returned to them (when entitled to participate in profits) Ajffr 
nuallYj'in the shape of profits, without having to wait, as in other oiteaty 
for the subsequent periodical return of five years before another valuation 
takes place; an advantage of vital importance in a country like 
where so many of tho Assured may not outlive suoh subsequent period* Of 
expectation. 

The attention of Indian Assurers is particularly called to the adVft&tamr 
offered by this Society on their return to Europe, when, upon glviftg 
notice to the office of their arrival, their PREMIUMS ARB RflDUOSD w ### 
English rates (when they fell due after such notice), corresponotW IftWl 
the Age when the Assurance -was effected wirnour BEFfla& yffiro 

THEIR STATE OF HEALTH, and without ANY MEDICAL EIAMINATIjOM WMA*»V(jft, , 

Policies' taken out in England may be continued itt India, or tb 
out in India may be continued in England^ and Premiums and CT 
be paid in either country, on definite and equitable terms, «* 

All further Particulars may be obtained on application to 

Messrs. BRADDON & Co.,...#*...-. . 

Messrs, BAINBRIDGE & Co.,.. .. 

CECIL STEPHENSON, Es«, .*. 

F. W. PLACE, Esq., ."MMh 



Calcutta, No, 14, Strand, \ 
Wth Septembtr, I860, f 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 

AND 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Established 1841. 

Empowered ty Special Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000 Sterling. 

HEAD OFFICES, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom , and in some of the Prin¬ 
cipal Towns on the Continent of Europe , and Branches 
and Agencies throughout India and Ceylon. 

Foi obantino Assurances on Lives, Endowments and annuities. 

INDIAN BRANCH. 

This Office- 1ms resumed active operations in all parts of Her Majesty’s 
pomrni'ons in India at ordinary rates of premium on approved lives. Life 
Assurance has the following among other advantages. 

* 

*V It enables Persons by paying a small sum of money periodically, to 
secure an independence for their families. 

$. It is specially convenient to Officers in the Army and to Professional 
Men of every description, whose incomes depend on their lives. 

$ It facilitates transactions for raising money on loan. 

4* It is available to secure the ultimate payment of bad or doubtful 
Pfebta. 

x Bi The fulfilment of the conditions of Marriage Settlements. 

6L It enables Partners in Mercantile Finns to provide against loss by 
$|h 3 death of their Co-partners. 

7; Tt reimburses the Purchasers of Life Annuities for the sum invest- 

A , In general it affords certain Means of Indemnity against any probable 
china or pecuniary loss to which Public Bodies or Iudividuals are exposed, 
in the event of the death of others. 

Bqfcrence is reguested to this Society's detailed announcements in most 
if the Indian Papers and Serials including the Friend of India, Eng¬ 
lishman, Hur&aru, Mcfussilite, Delhi Gazette , Lahore Chronicle, Bom- 
Times, Madras Athetuetm and Ceylon Times, Prospectuses sent to 
mf^rt of India, 

By order, 

P. M. TAIT, 

Secretary. 


15/A September, 1859, 
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Art. I. —1. Annual Report of the Revenue Survey Operations 
in the North /Vest Provinces, the Punjaub and Sindh for Sea¬ 
son 1856-57. Calcutta: Military Orphan Press . 

2. Dry Leaves from Central India: — Engineer's Journal of In* 
dia and the Colonies : Calcutta. 

3. Professor Oldham's Strictures on the Geology of Central Iti* 
dia . 


Attention has been recently called to the progress of Re** 
venue Survey Operations in the North West Provinces, the 
Punjaub and Sindh, by the able Annual Report which Major 
Thuillier has furnished for the Season 1856-57. This subject, 
so useful in an economic point of view, may not to the general 
reader prove dry and uninteresting. 

Like the ordnance survey of England, that great national 
undertaking, the topographical survey of India is baaed QiV a 
system of accurate triangulation. Those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with the system of triangulation carried on by the Ordh 
nance Survey, or with the internal details of work of the 
Southampton Office, will not be at a loss to understand the 
workings of the system in India. The principal series of 
triangulation of the Ordnance Survey, carried on with the 
most rigorous precaution and with the moat perfectpdneeha 
cal means which human ingenuity can devise, is scarcely 
ceptible of any appreciable error. Projected from tbd ^ 
sured base lines on the shores of Lough Foyle and Saif 
Plain, the sides of those triangles vary from sixty to thirty 
Checked by. Azimuths of verification, the ratio of error be 
measured base lines and their computed distance scarce! 
ceeds two and a half inches for seven piles. This 4 
and accuracy are indispensably necessary; where 
large triangulation is to form a basis foT a nas 
and subsidiary triangles, 

The mode of procedure and the object 
metrical Survey in India, are precisely ; : The suj 

r;$fiproXBB8, 185&C 
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turd ^^^(^riopographical'warfe countries is, how¬ 
ever, widely^Ife’tent. .. ^ . 

From the time when the (Treat Trigonometrical Survey 
was first commenced by Colonel Larabton in 1801, it had for 
its object the acceptance of a basis for topographical survey. 
It is by means of it, to use Colonel Waugh’s expression, tliafc; 
the four initial elements required for commencing a survey are 
obtained; viz. 1st, a point of departure, the latitude and longitude 
of which are fixed; 2nd, a linear element or base of ascertained 


length; 3rd, an initial Azimuth or true direction of the meridian ; 
and 4th, the height above the sea level. On this basement is * 
the i structure ot topographical survey in India raised. Less 
costly, perhaps, and less minute than the Ordnance Survey, it is 
admirably adapted for the requirements of our Indian Empire. 
In the Ordnance Survey the method adopted to fill in the topo¬ 
graphical detail is by means of subsidiary triangles and chain 
measurement, delineating every physical and artificial feature. 
’This method, admirably adapted vvheie accuracy and minuteness 
( $u*e indispensably necessary, would for our colossal Indian Em- 
;pir$ prove too slow and too costly. 

< The Indian Empire embraces an area of a million and a half 
of Square miles. England, Scotland, and Wales, do not exceed 
ftinety thousand. That system, then, of a contoured trigonome¬ 
trical survey, of which the contouring alone might be estimated 
to coat 40 Rs. per mile, would not satisfy the conditions for 
which a topographical survey in India is necessary; nor would 
it be adapted to the physical nature of the country. Departing, 
then, from that system, the substitution of the plane table has 
been adopted for topographical survey operations in India. This 
«yetem faas been found the least inexpensive and felicitous, it al¬ 
lows of the greatest rapidity of execution compatible with cor¬ 
rectness, and can be entrusted to native agency under Eu¬ 
ropean superintendence. 
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The results for eleven years arc before us, exemflifidd in the 
eration of the North-West and Punjaub surveys,-'?"'"^ 



Division ol 

Area Sur- 

Surveys. 

veyed. 

i 



Saving# to 
Govt. " 


Ha. 

11,436.14-11 

3,076-12-0 


07 8 - 6-3 


1856-57 ...j 24585.02 4,85,803-6-1 O’ 19-12-2 4,95,2324-0 9,338-9-2 

Total fori 

1655-56...: 18313.97 •4,19,4724-5! 22-14-5 5,47,839*5-11 1,28,367-1-6 


Difference 


6271.05 60,421-2 5 3-2-3 52.607-5-11 1,19,028-8-4 


Grand To¬ 
tal for II. 

i h4(5.47 1 155170.45' 35,23,430 4-C 


Thus at a total cost of Ha. 35,23,436 has an area of 1,55,170 
square miles been surveyed. This would give us an estimate 
very niueli higher than what Col. Waugh reckoned, but which 
ne.vertheless by the judicious will be thought very satisfactory. 
Major Thuillicr has, by retrenchments, by the facilities for sur¬ 
veying afforded in Bengal by large areas of champaign coun¬ 
try, and in the Punjaub by large tracts of uninliabited and 
waste forest lands, succeeded in shewing the pretty large 
figure of 4,94,781 Rs. as sayings to Government. That tlijs 
method of surveying is the best adopted, and the best which 
under circumstances could have been adopted, will scarce* 
ly in the face of these results be denied. That it must rank, 
as one of the greatest works of public utility undertaken 
India, bears the truth of its own impress. It is due to X*wf 
Bcntinck that we owe in a great measure the present plan, and 
organization of the work. In 1823, when it was first in con¬ 
templation to undertake the work of Indian surveys, add to 
execute an atlas, which, on the Beale of 4 miles to the i|$hj 
should form a complete topographical delineation of the eounp^ 
Major Rennel, startled with the very eitfensive area whhdftP&i 
to be brought under survey, suggested the cheap anijgph- 
parativcly rapid method of conducting the weak en an 
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cal basis. The latitude and longitude of principal stations were 
to be determined by astronomical observations, and their rela¬ 
tive positions correctly delineated: “ the intervals were to be 

* filled up” writes Major Rennel “ by compass bearings, and by 
‘time employed as a means of distance (which habit will soon 
‘ render familiar,) by triangles formed in a coarse way, where the 
‘ country is favorable by furnishing natural marks, and by lati- 
‘ Judes and longitudes finally made subsidiary to the observations 

* above contemplated.” Subsequently he seems to have discarded 
this opinion. More judicious, and sacrificing the quantity to 
the quality, Lord William Bentinck suggested a survey basedi 
on au accurate system of triangulation. In his minute on this 
subject ho sketched with some precision the leading principles 
and the system of internal detail, on which an extensive survey 
should be conducted. Those views were eminently sound, 
practical and statesman-like ; and stand out in strong relief from 
that narrow and economical policy which characterized tire 
Government of Lord Ellenborough on* the Ganges Canal ques¬ 
tion. There are some points which must redeem Indian States¬ 
manship from the slur of either unfitness or incapacity. That 
some acts have been characterized by an insouciant style of 
execution, and that the system of protooolling and delay has 
its inevitable evils, cannot be denied. Speedy measures are too 
often intended to dazzle as a coup de theatre, and want of 
mature deliberation in the undertaking of great national works 
of public utility, may too often be attended with consequences 
of very serious and permanent evil. 

The United States of America afford us a recent illustra¬ 
tion, It is incontestable that the cheap American Railway 
has signally proved a failure. Less permanent, and at com¬ 
mencement less expensive, than the system adopted in England 
and the Continent, it has been found by a careful and elaborate 
comparison that the cost for working and maintaining Railways 
in America, exceeds the cost for the same amount of mileage in 
England. Thus in nearly every department, wherein perma¬ 
nency, quality, and the future are sacrificed to quantity and the 
present, wherever the higher development of skill is undervalu- 
ed, wherever a coup de theatre is intended, disastrous failure 
must be expected. 

Jf*.. India where the principle source of Revenue springs from 
&®%rftnd where endless disputes and litigations must arise from 
{K«Bte*ted boundaries, a system of survey operations based on the 
pnj&eiple of giving permanency to established rights, and the pri¬ 
mary operations of which are directed conformably to the artifi¬ 
cial boundaries of estates previously marked out and roughly^ 
surveyed, will pe$haps be lound to be better adapted for India# 
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requirements than any other system of which the operations might 
be made conformable with natural boundaries. These Estates, 
Mouzahs, or Mchals are often very extensive. A cluster of them 
are incorporated in a superior division, Pergunnah or Tuppah. 
The limits of these are generally bounded by the natural fea¬ 
tures of the country, a broad river, a narrow mountain torrent, 
or a range of hills: and it i3 with the boundaries of these Per- 
gunnahs that the principal lines of operation, the main circuits 
of a Revenue Survey, are made to conform. Subsidiary to 
the main circuits are the boundaries of the villages comprized 
within the circuit. These have to be surveyed subsequent¬ 
ly to the main circuit survey, the angular and linear mea¬ 
surements affording the data for plot, while simple deductions 
on the system of traverse, give tljp arithmetical areas of the 
land surveyed. The survey is conducted ou the traverse sys¬ 
tem, or the system of computation by rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nates, and it is the simplicity of this system which enables 
extensive areas to be surveyed with rapidity, and the large 
out-turns of work we have noticed to be annually made. So 
well indeed and successfully bad this system of periphery 
measurement, to use Major Thuillier’s expression, been found 
to work, that in 1837 the Revenue Board N. W. P. suggested 
tho scheme of doubling the establishment, and of obtaining a 
yearly out-turn of 3,000 square miles. The intervals between 
village boundaries are filled up with sketch surveys executed 
with the prismatic compass, or the plane table, on the plan of 
the Bavarian Cadastre. In these sketch maps are delineated 


every artificial as well as every physical feature which comes 
under survey, roads, rivers, tanks, temples, village sites, foot¬ 
paths ; every feature which it would be useful to shew for mili¬ 
tary or political purposes ; and even hills, local elevations, or sub¬ 
sidences may, with sufficient care, be delineated with an approach 
to accuracy and truth. In open and champaign country great 
accuracy in survcilis necessary to shew the proportion of culti¬ 
vation to waste ot forest lands. In diversified or corrugated 
tracts, broken up- by ravines, hills, or watersheds, and rivers, 
that minuteness of detail is scarcely necessary. It is, however, 
these prominent physical features which set off a map; and on 
the outlines of hills, and the depressions of water-courses, the 
^tmost care in delineation is often bestowed. It is jnst these 
prominent physical reliefs of hills, table lands, spur, 
or furrow which lend to a plan its chief beauty; and a skilled- 
draftsman, by proper care, by a judicious distribution of ligl^$f'» 
shade, by attention to the rules of shading, or by a skiifujf" 
artistic coup d’oeil, may enable one to form a pretty acctijm 
idea of the vertical height or depression of hills,. • ■ 
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It is perhaps to be regretted that the scope of the Revenue 
Surveys should be so limited. They bear, 

“ A stamp exclusive and professional.” 

To define boundaries, and to give a correct topographical view of 
the country, appear to be their chief end. With this object the 
documents that are yearly furnished are a volume of congregated 
village maps on the scale of four inches to the mile; a compilation 
•or Pergunnah map on the scale of one mile to the inch ; a skele¬ 
ton map of triangulation on four miles to the inch; and a reduc¬ 
ed compilation map on the same minute scale. The statistical 
returns, derived from the Khusra or native survey, and inserted 
in-the Pergunnah volumes which accompany these documents, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. The same remarks might he 
applied to the reports illustrative of the country. From the 
extracts which Major Thuillier makes, that conclusion is almost 
inevitable. In no one instance do any of those reports tend to 
illustrate the resources of the country. In one of the reports 
among other topics, the soil of Asncd in the lower Dera jat is 
noticed as being “very remarkable; after the rains becoming 
* very pulpy; harassing troops, and sometimes transfixing deer.” 
-In another the hills of Central India are dismissed with the brief 


notice that they “ are thickly wooded, and in a state of mil .ire.” 

A very severe or ill-natured critic would feci inclined to use- the 
writers of descriptions so unique, and expressions so primitive, at 
severely as Euclio ever used Staphyla in the Aulularia. But alas ! 
the sacredness of official correspondence ; who shall attempt to 
disturb the dust, which must cover those sacred repositories and 
adyta, and which like the mysteries of the Bona Dea, must for 
ever be withheld from the profane gaze. Let it suffice to say that 
in the selections made* from these reports by Major Thuil- 
lier, we have seen disappointed. We had hoped to have seen 
in them something relative to those interesting fields of un¬ 
developed resources, the Punjaub and C’ential India; some re¬ 
marks relative to the physical or moral organisms of the natives; 
their psychological character as affected by the nature of the 
physical influences w hich surround them; something too of the 
.beneficial effects or otherwise of the introduction of our Revenue 
laws. 


' We had expected, too, some useful generalisations from the sta¬ 
tistical data furnished. It is impossible to shew sufficiently the im¬ 
portance which must accrue from all statistical and collateral en- 
(jwitifes. It is perhaps an indication of the enlightenment of the 
tu^es, that enquirij^on this point should in England, France, and 
thfljpontinent be prosecuted with so much eagerness. So deeply too 
'’Hr ^ ourt °f Directors impressed with its importance that 
established a statistical office in their Horae Departmcj&t. 
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It was the keen appreciation of the weight to be attached 
to all statistical enquiries which distinguished the Govern¬ 
ment of Neckar from that of Ins predecessors, during the fervor 
of French innovation. It is the importance which the His¬ 
torian of Europe lias attached to every statistical detail which 
has given its only weight to his history. It is indeed by 
the combination of figures alone, that we are enabled to build 
broad generalisations or correctly to estimate the resources of, 
nations. 

At present a Revenue Survey party in India traverses large 
areas of land, measures entire provinces, and with the exception 
of furnishing 1 Hie maps of those districts, perhaps a very little 
more accuri. ° or elaborate titan those which had been proj¬ 
ected before, leaves no other trace of its advent. No series of 
level* might enable the canal officer to form a pretty accurate 
idea of the irrigation requirements of his district. 

A survey which costs at an average the large sum of fifty 
II*. per mile, ought, we submit, to embrace more comprehensive 
features. Accurate and reliable information ought to be suppli¬ 
ed by the surveyor on points of economic interest; on the sources 
of re a eiiue, on the state of commerce, the manufactures and arts; 
on the state of transit and water communication ; on the naviga¬ 
bility of ri'.crs, and the physical capabilities or facilities for irri¬ 
gation. Nor would it be out of place to advert to the geologi¬ 
cal structure of the land, its subsoil, general appearance and ca¬ 
pabilities, as well as its atmospheric and climatic conditions,/ 
Nor must it be thought that attention to points of this nature 
is misdirected. The simple record of the most simple facts col¬ 
lected by headmen, have in the hands of the architect enabled 
him to build up some of the loftiest generalisations or finest 
theories. It is to thermal agencies that the resultant effect 
of all that is peculiar in nature is mainly attributable. A cor* 
rect acquaintance with the different temperatures of different 
places, enables one to form a pretty accurate idea of $heir 
palieontoiogy. Every one knows that the date palm will ttot 
ripen under 70° Fahrenheit; and that the vine cannot be pM*;' 
tivated under 72°. That simple fact gave to Arago the <4^^ 
to one of the most brilliant deductions of the present day f 
within the historic period at the least there lias been M 
ciable decrease in the thermal agencies of this earth* 
a few of the most salient points on which we had Ipojfeed 
information, and as usual we have had to search for it out ofnpjjj 
sacred pale of rputine, ^ 

The map which Major Thuillier has amended to his r 
, will shew approximately how much of the Punjaub and th^ 

Sutlej States has been surveyed. Contemporaneously i' 
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the Revenue Surrey of these Produces, tlic Trigonometrical 
Survey of the upper portion, embracing the Cashmcer Valley 
aud the Jhelum and Peshawar divisions, had been carried on. 
A line drawn from Ilurdwar on the Granges, parallel with tlio 
base of tho Great Himalnyah range, excluding a small slip em¬ 
bracing the districts of lloshiarpoor, Sultanpore, and Koto 
Kangra, and terminating with the Pind Dad an IChan, and Chi - 
chalee range of mumnuHtie limestone lulls, forms the demarcation 
between the two surveys. Pour Revenue Survey parties have 
been employed on this intercsting field. The results arc satis¬ 
factory. Majoi Thuillier thus Writes. Whilst tho surveys in 
‘the North West and Central Provinces may be baid to be but 
‘ commencing, and a wide field lies before us in different quarters ; 
‘those in the Punjaub are very nearly drawing to a close, (he 
‘ Sindh Sagur Dooab and Dernjat are alone occupied by our par- 
‘ties ; the progress in tho former is approaching a junction, near 
* the Salt Range, w itli the topographical operations under the 
‘ Surveyor General of India, and -v ill perhaps be brought to a 
‘ ftonelubiou by the end of bcason lb 38-59. The Dernjat work 
‘is also rapidly advancing, but will occupy at least two season.' 
‘moro.” The maps of Shapore and Jhuug, Major Thuillier re¬ 
ports, have boon compiled: those of Ivhangur have been com¬ 
menced; those of Goozeiat and Googaira have been sent to the 
Press, as have aLo the maps of tho live districts of the Lahore 
Division. This adds one more inbtnnce to the facility with which 
operations of every kind seem to be carried on in the Punjaub. 

It is not alone in a political aspect that the Punjaub has been 
so pre-eminently distinguished from the other Provinces of In¬ 
dia. It is not to the statesman alone that it proveb interesting. 
To the antiquary, the geologist, the naturalist, it offers a useful 
field for research and discovery. Tho plains of the Hazara, tho 
fields of the Sindh Sagur Dooab, Purwalla, the chain of the 
Kurangli mountains, arc as interesting from tho ancient tradi¬ 
tionary legends associated with them, as Moodkec, Alliwal, 
Ferozeshah ajid (roozerat from tho memory of groat and recent 
battles fought there. The monumental remains, the tracos of 
sculpture, of architecture, of the arts, bear the impress of the 
Scytho-Grecian period. In those provinces where the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander reigned, where the Pali and Bactrian lan¬ 
guages were once spoken, where western civilization first dawn¬ 
ed amidst the Ere bug of Asiatic barbarism, there is very much 
left for antiquarian study. No ancient documents, no Gre¬ 
cian history, no Pajj record still extant, may be found to tell of 
thtoe times:—theriuthe Mussulmans sedulously destroyed. But 
Wihe coins, those broken tablets of history, and in the rough 
pfcpfings on stone, the surface history of that period may be 
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road. Those barbaric coins and rude etchings would serve as 
the connecting links between the past and present of Northern 
Indian history, and by taking us back through the long vista of 
very nearly twenty centuries, introduce us to the darjf and 
fabled periods of Indian history from which very muoh of that 
chivalry which lives in its tradition and gives life to its legend, 
appears to have sprang. Those coins bearing mostly the im¬ 
press of Vikramadytya, of Kadphises and of Kamchunder, the 
faliled Osiris, take us back to the times when, after the first 
shock of the Bactrian invasion, the two races, the Scylho-Greek 
and Asiatic, became intermixed, or introduce us to the wars of 
Sail Vahana and Vikramadytya; to the combats between the 
Rakuss and Russalo, typical, according to Major Abbot’s theory, 
of the great contest between the rival and contemporaneous 
faiths of Christianity and Boodhism, which here first met on com¬ 
mon ground; to the origin of the Rajpoots of Central India, and 
the Gukkurs of the Sindh Sagur Doab ; to the first rise of that 
massive and stupendous form of superstition which overspread 
India from the Himmalayah to Ceylon, acknowledging like the 
Gnostics the existence of the one creative self-existent principle, 
Adi Budha—the Aion of the latter sect, from which all life 
and being emanated and to which they again ultimately tend; and 
to the first rise of the still darker iaith of Thuggiam. Thus too 
with its traditions and the tiaces of its ancient architecture. 
Like idle coins found on the banks of the Indus and Jhalum 


bearing the impress of Basileus Basileon, they too tell of the 
race which once ruled there, and of past greatness. HoW 
tho vestiges now of that greatness; how dogenerate now the 
descendants of that once ennobled stock 1 And as those Btreng 
lights and shades of past greatness and evanescent kingdoms 
pass before the mind as in a drama, it turns from them with 
something of the same melancholy with which it might have 
viewed the shadowy procession of Bauquo’s descendants, in the 
magic caverns of the weird sisters. 

To turn from the science which teaches us 

“ To mark of mighty things, the narrow grave” 
it is not necessary to point to any very large portion of the Punjaub 
to shew how intensely interesting must be the geological study 
of the oountry. Any small section will illustrate our position. 
Referring once again to the map which Major Thuillier append*, 
we shall take dp the line of hills which is there shewn Es the baas 
of the area embraced in the topographical survey operation* under 
the Surveyor General. That range in its geological ehanwttt# 
of the most interesting nature. It forms a conflnu*i&mW«a^|^ 
of the Sewalik range. Parallel with the base of the great* $SSgn 
malayahs it traverses in a South Westerly direction aUibata ffi pL 

SgrramuER, 1859 * t’ 
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ed tract of country lying above the line of water-sheds, of the 
funjaub, from the Sutlodge to the Jhelum, where it forms the 
Khorian range; still maintaining its parallelism lower down it 


classical Hydaspes, it presents itself in the boldly scarped lime¬ 
stone range of the Salt formation, and in the Chic hoi ce range. 
The interesting notices of Falconer and Cautley have made us 
acquainted with some features of their lithological character, 
whilst those of Mr. Flemming of a later date have introduced us 
to their goological natuio. There is much however yet left to 
be done. So wide a held for research appears to us to have 
had as yet very few observers, and wo should be very glad to 
receive even Btray sheets from these interesting fields. 

Turn we to Centi al India, and to Major Thuillier’s report. 
Major Thuillier pui poses to supply a long needed desideratum 
by an approximate map on the <*cale of eight miles to the iaoh, 
ot this large tiact of hitherto almost unexplored country. lie 
thus states its wants and proposes *il> remedy. “ The gco- 

* graphy of Central India including Malwa, Meywar, Marwar, 

* Jeypore, Joudpore and other Bajpootana and adjoining States 

* being but little known, and no commonly correct maps being 

* available, I have for several years past been engaged on a ge- 

* neral compilation of the tract in question, on the eight mile to 

* the inch scale, which I am happy to say has at length been 

* completed and is now in the Press, undergoing transfer to the 

* Stone with all the rapidity possible. The map will embrace 

* all the countries between the Cis-Sutlcj States Frontier, and 
‘Kurnal in the North, and the Ncrbudda river on the South, 

* and from the meridian of Saugor including Sindhia’s territory 

* on the East, to the Sindh and Bombay Presidency Frontier 

* on the West; and although a large portion of it is of necessity 

* merely approximately correct, laid down prior to any regular 

* survey, yet I have no doubt it will bo found to supply a very 

* great want, and serve a good purposo, pending the number of 

* years which must elapse before all the native States can be aur- 

* veyed.” 

Two survey parties have labored in this interesting field. 
One under the command of Captain Vanrenen, had their head- 
quarters at Jubbulpore; the other, under the late Captain Ula- 
giave, cantoned at Saugon The surveys broke ground in the 
winter of 1855; and on the 1st June 1857. all field operations 
terminated owing to the Mutiaios. 

. It would perhapsjhe interesting to trace the causes of mutiny 


nod is very meagre and incidental, now it is that th< 
tural masses, who form nearly the entire population 


s agricu 
of India, 
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should, after having enjoyed for nearly a century the blessings of 

f ;ood Government, have been found arrayed against order and 
aw; how it is that a simple Military revolt should have merged 
into a national revolt; how it is that the entire machine of Go¬ 
vernment, recently so perfect and so entire, should in a few brief 
months have been so rapidly disorganized; how the Indian Empire 
should very nearly have been on the verge of a dissolution like 
that of 1707, must always prove an interesting problem. Nor 
does the question afford an easy solution. So confused have 
been the events, and so little plan or combination has been dis¬ 
played, that the efforts everywhere, like the variegated threads in 
shot silk, have an ever glancing and changing aspect. Greet 
events spring from trifles. Eveiy one remembers Voltaire’s sfu> 
castio tflhnt. " The revolution which brought about the treaty 
* of Utrecht, which displaced Marlborough, which changed the 
‘ destinies of Europe for a time, might be tiaced to Mrs. Masham'* 
* anger, occasioned by the I)ucheso of Marlborough who accidert- 
* tally overturned a cup of water on her brocade.” That tren¬ 
chant sarcasm contains much serious ti uth. The springs of great 
rebellions are too often found in the recesses of a few designing 


hearts; and originating in the purlieus of the Palace of Delhi, 
the Indian Rebellion has beei precipatcd by that effete native 
aristocracy whom the almost prophetic pen of Rapier descri¬ 
bed a# the inveterate enemy to Anglo-Saxon progress, by a 
very large class of native officials, and by all that class of turbu¬ 
lent spirits who have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
anarchy and confusion. The means were found in the weak¬ 
ness of the Army system. 

We are aware that there is a tendency to ascribe to broad general 
principles the Indian Rebellion of 1857, and writers have not 
been wanting to bring forward the old truisms with regard to 
thee motives of rebellion in India. Rebellions are caused by mia- 
government;—the ruin or prosperity of a State depends 
upon the administration of its Gov eminent;—there is a limit 
to the endurance of the multitude, and when carried to ex¬ 
cess, tlie fault is alone ascribable to the Government. Suph 
are a few of the sophisms which have been brought to 
on the subject; ana in Europe fusionists and abolitionists 
alike pointed to the dislike which the Asiatics evinced for the 
Anglo-Saxon rule. At a later period a small class pointed to the 
incuoos of the land tax as the motive for disaffection, 

It was not misgoverument that caused the In Tti- 

dia where, amongst Indians, independence thought is so seldom, 
exercised, even granting that great and radical defects In dm 
Civil Administration existed, we deny that they have had # 
part in causing the Rebellion. The fact of the 

Be 
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erroneous political system; of the dead weight of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice j of the annual deficit of two millions; of revenues wasted, 
might have existed and existed for ever, without j roducing any 
popular outburst of native feeling. Subjects likp these are not 
generally canvassed by the natives. 

It would perhaps be absurd to ascribe to the motives of rebelli¬ 
on in India the causes from which have sprung rebellion in free 
aitd civilized states. Terms which there have a significance are 
Without meaning when applied to the apathetic race with whom 
We have had during two centuries to deal. The calm and philo¬ 
sophic mind of Burke might have traced, amidst the siidden ottcr- 
vesence and powerfid passion for liberty ; amidst the sweeping 
away of order, monarchy and religion ; amidst the anarchy and 
terror, the unprecedented calamities and unparalleled #imes of 
theFrenoh Revolution, the maioli of a piinciple, of an idea, 
of a logical process of conviction. The Historian of Europe may 
have traced in the passions called forth in the wars of Clovis and 
Charlemagne,in the victories of Martcf, in the, J acquerie rebellion, 
in the religious contests between the followers of J ansen and 
Molina, in the wars of LotJis XIV., the embodiment of a lofty 
idea, In the Indian Rebellion wo shall find alone abject pas¬ 
sion developed. For the causes of that Rebellion we must turn 
to the evils of the Army system; to a fatal conciliatory policy to¬ 
wards native parvenus; to a stoical indifference to the condition 
of the masses; to a too great respect for Indian nationalities, caste, 
and religions ; and to a too great confidence in the honesty of the 
native character. Something perhaps may be owing to the anta¬ 
gonism of race; something to the indifference which did not 
supply a sufficient number of European Regiments when it or¬ 
dered Lord Dalhousie to annex Oudc. 


The disturbances in Central India formed an episode to the 
main action of events which occurred in the Upper Provinces. 
While those daik tragic scenes were in the North West being 
enacted with such wild recklessness; while fitful rumours were 
flying about the horrors at Cawnpore, the massacre at Jhaflsie, 
Hansi, and Hlssar; while the porsonnel and staff of the Go¬ 
vernment of the North WeBt, and the residents, were forc¬ 
ed to seek protection in the Agra Fort; Rebellion might he said 
only to have grazed the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

The progress of Revolt to one of uncertainty. It is, to use an 
expression which Macaulay has lent us, like treading on the Abe 
crust of ashes beneath which the lava fiercely burns. No Anglo- 
SsuKm in a station where a Bengal Corps was located could Teel 
ilmself eafo. A tingle spark might inflame that huge mast of 
j^mluMtible patter which would unsettle provinces. It is no 
Wonder then that the pulse of public feeling in every station in 
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Upper and Central India should "have vibrated with an irregula¬ 
rity which almost defied description. Wherever a Bengal Re¬ 
giment was located ; wherever a spirit of mutiny manifested it^ 
self within a hundred miles, there suspicion was tfto evil g&ridis 
which seemed to mark the station for its own. Alarmists jest'd 
the cry, and peoplo ran with eagerness to defend the first brick 
house into which provisions could be thrown. It is no wonder 
then that in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories public feeling 
during those critical months should have undergone, to use a me¬ 
taphor borrowed from toy-shops, all the diverting oscillations of 
a tombola; and that the residents a of Saugor should have 
thrown themselves into tire Fort and those of Jubbulpore 
into the Agency. The arrival of the Kampteo Moveable Column 
at Jubbulpore on the 19th August 1857, and the secession of 
the 52nd B. N. 1. who left the treasure and spare stand of 
arms untouched, relieved the residents of this station from the 
incubus of fear. It was not till a later period that tho Saugor 
garrison was relieved. 

In consequence of these events, and on tho representation of 
Major Krskine to the Government, all survey operations in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were discontinued; and the 
two surieys transferred to tho Nagporo Province. The out-turn 
of work appears to have been satisfactory. Tho charges were 
higher than those of the North West, and very much higher 
than those of the Puryaub surveys. The high changes may 
perhaps be attributable to the difficult nature of the country 
which had to be surveyed, and to tho large employment of coolie 
labor which had to be impressed. Of the physical nature of tho 
Nerbudda basin, of its geological and accidental features, a great 
deal has been recently written. 

' Not three years ago the brothers Schlagintwcit paid a visit to 
that interesting country. Tho short memoir of tho geological 
character of the country published by them is both interesting 
and useful. In the Bamc field had labored Dr. Spry, Captain 
Coulthard, and Dr. Spilsbury. We have before us Mr. Oldham’s 
Geological Strictures, and some stray shots, illustrative of a por¬ 
tion of its physical features, contributed by Mr. Clive to the JSh* 
ginger's Journal- W e shall make no apology for adverting to 
these, as both Mr. Oldham’s memoir and Mr. Clive’s notes illus¬ 
trate that portion of country embraced in the lie venue Surrey 
operations of this Province. * 1 

Travelling in India has not yet been 
There are many parts of the continent whi 
known. Narratives of travels in India such so 
boldt and Livingstone, Captain Basil Hall i 
£iyea os of the countries they visited; such 4s those 
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rank with the standard works of thip description, we have as yet 
bttt Jew of. Many parts of India are yet but a terra incognita. 
Nevertheless in its vast fields a few observers have occasionally la¬ 
bored ; and the names of Yoysey, Malcolmson, Hisiop and Car¬ 
ter, will perhaps stand out in relief from the sombre back-ground 
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India, Valuable as their contributions are to geologioal science, 
they do not sufficiently illustrate the physical character of the 
country. What we require arc works of travels which would 
illustrate the country, which would afford descriptive vignettes 
of Indian scenery, as well as correct daguerreotypes of Indian 
manners and customs. How few books are thcro which do give 
us a correct description of the country, or of particular sections 
of such as they are. Sir Alexander Burnes and I)r. Hooker, 
Qeber and Sleeman, have indeed left interesting notices of the 
countries through which they passed. But how vast a field for 
research and observation yet lies before us. 

In India every physical feature is colossal. Its shady groves, 
its vast plains, its high hills, its broad rivers, its dense jungles, 
its vast solitudes, its magnificent water-falls, require a genius 
commensurate with them to understand it. Perhaps that me¬ 
lancholy genius of Chateaubriand which loved to identify itself 
with vast solitudes, which was never so much at home, os when 
in the simple garb of the emigre he found himself associated 
with the backwoods of America or the falls of Niagara, is best 
fitted to rightly understand and give expression to its vastness 
and sublimity. 

Where there has never been much accuracy of information, 
there will always be a tendency to exaggerate or depreciate. Ac¬ 
cording to the different leanings of partiality or prejudice, vanity . 
or ignorance too easily dazzled will either accord too much ur ** 
yield too little. The patriot Homan flattered himself into the 
belief that the proviuces which comprized the Homan .Empire, 
extended to every portion of the known globe. The patriot 
Hindoo believed that Mount Meru occupied the centre of the 
earth, that its sides were studded with precious stones, gems and 
rubies, that it was surrounded by concentric belts or circles 
of land divided from each other by seas of wine, milk and sugar, 
and that its summits afforded a terrestrial paradise to the travel¬ 
ler who was so fortunate as to attain to it. 

The vivid *and interesting accounts given by Campbell and 
Sharwill of the approaches to those massive elevations which tie 
beyond Darjeeling, ase scarcely inferior in their attractive no¬ 
velty to those which* Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. George Barnard 
have given us of their passage Overland or over les Gratides 
Mulcts. In a geological view, oyery variety of formation from 
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the primary to the tertiary are here exposod in its naked 
landslips iu its pine olud valleys, or among its loss elevated^ 
sombre, scragged, and furrowed spurs. From that unbroken 
line of glaoiers amidst the regions of perpetual snow, the most 
stupendous hills and tho most striking mountains, whether for 
the impressiveness of their character, ruggednoss of outline, or 
the startling and abrupt grandeur of their pinnacled and castellat¬ 
ed forms, stand out in relief against azure and fathomless skies. 
Lower down amongst its furrows or elevated valleys, amidst 
dense solitudes unbroken by any sounds except by tho booming, 
hissing and thundering of some rolling avalanche, flourish in pri¬ 
maeval silence giant forests of verdurous pine. Scenes more 
rugged than Salvator Rosa dashed, or more ethereal than any over 
which the pencils of Horace Yernet or Claude Lorraine ever 
flung the soft radiance of a wintcr’b sun, aro there to be found. 

Nor does our estimation of the Indian Empire lessen when 
we become statistically acquainted with it, Tho following 
figures from an official report laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1831, will give us an accurate idea of its 
dimensions, and population. 


Bengal Lower Provinces, 
Bengal Upper Provinces, 
Bengal Ceasibns from Berar, 


• • 


Ml 


Madras, 

Bombay, 


Total Bengal, 


Ml 


• • t 


• • • 


Ml 


• • • 


Ml 


Total British possessions, 
# Allied States, 

Punjaub, 

Sind, 


• M 


• • • 


Ml 


• • • 


Ml 


Ml 


III 


• • • 


Sq. Miles. 
133,862 
66,510 
85,700 


Population. 

37,500,000 

32,200,000 

3,200,000 


Total of all India, 


306,012 

72,900,000 

141,923 

13,300,000 

64,938 

6,800,000 

512,873 

93,200,000 

614,610 

43,022,700 

60,000 

3,300,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 


• • • 


1,287,483 140,722,700 


A cursory glance at the map of Europe will shew that the 
surface area of Indians very nearly as large as the surface arts of 
that continent, if we take from it tho Northern wastes of Rus¬ 
sia. The population is however one-sixth less. Of thesekwge 
divisions, the political division of the Saugor arid Nerbudaa 
Territories extends over an area of only 30,000 square in 
tho Bengal Cessions from Berar. The population may be &*** 
at forty to the square mile. % (5, 

Mr. Oldham’s geological survey embrace# the turner poBtSo©' 
of the Nerbudda basin. Mr. Clive’s descriptive sketch 
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tfce most prominent feature of this portion of the Nerbudda 


rent 


physical contours, subside in a partially synclinal descent, if we 
toay be allowed the expression, into the Nerbudda valley. To the 
North, forming the Southern boundary of Upper or Gangetic 
Hiodostan, is the Vindhyan range. This range runs through 
the whole of Central India, from the deserts of Goozerat to the 
Ganges: supported on one side by the elevated table and high 
plateaus of Bundelkhund, and on the other abutting in well de¬ 
nned though separate and detached hills on the Nerbudda river. 
It lies between the parallels of 23° and 25 J North latitude. 
To the South is the chain of the Satpooras, supported by the 
Koraie table land, and the Sanjcc hills. Between these parallel 
ranges flows the Nerbudda river. 

In the high elevations of Amerkuntuck very nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea level, in jungles where a deadly miasma arises, 
this rivet takes its rise. It rills from a swamp held sacred by 
the natives; then unwinds itself among the hills and flows 
over basaltio channels, and through chasms which it fomm 
through the locks. Lower down it assumes all the impe¬ 
tuosity of a mountaiu torrent: turbid, tumultuous, brawling, 
dashing over rocks of basaltic or dolomitic marble, or gra¬ 
nite; it flings its waters in cascades of the most brilliant jet 
d’eaux, or widens out into most lovely reaches and crystal pools. 
Fed by the numerous streams which take their rise from the 
hills alluded to, it acquires a larger volume, and after forming 
the falls of Mandla, the cascades of Mundhar, and the rapids of 
the Ileronpall and Mookree, it debouches into the Indian Ocean. 
The precipitate character, and the abrupt nature of its rocky>o 
banks Covered with thick, and in many places impenetrable, jun¬ 
gle, give an air of the picturesque to this stream. 

Tne three principal groups of Bundair, Kymore and Bewah, 
form the Vindhyan range North of the Nerbudda. The general 
lithological character oi these hills is sandstone, shale ana lime¬ 
stone. Mr. Clive sketches the Kymore and Bundair ranges 
in the vicinity of Jubbulpore. fr 


bills. 

they 


oua ongni & from West to East. The first of tEe group which deserves 
mention is tho Kymore Scar or Range. It is a continuation Westward 
of that Anticlinal range which extends itself in an Easterly direction, 
through nearly the whdSe length of Zillah J ubbulpore, passing through 
Rwgtumahs HerapordJ Ratlin. Kuttungee, Muihowlie and Bnowribun, 
and which, from their prominent peaks and rugged outlines, have been made 
ym of both by the great Trigonometries] ana Revenue Surveys for trisn- 
gmation,” 

w I .a 
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These rocks are principally sandstone. The Kymore Scar in’ 
Pergunnah Hernporo extends along the North banks of the He¬ 
ron, from Amerkho to a short distance of the hills near the 
village of Herapore. It is entirely barren of vegetation except 
at its foot. The debris and fragments of stone which have 
peeled off from some disrupting force or the action of the atmos¬ 
phere, are immense, some of them exceeding a thousand tons. 
Along this line of hills are the sites of some of the ancient vil¬ 
lages of Gondwana, add on the table land to the North, not 
far from Herapore, traces of dilapidated fortifications may still 
be seen by the curious traveller or enquiring native pedestrian. 
These hills form a cul de sac or valley, with'the great table 
land of the Bundair to the North, from which they are separated 
by dee]) intervening strata. 

To the South, and nearly at its foot, flows the Heron. From 
the summit of this hill one can look down between the High 
banks and deeply wooded, glens through which the river flows, 
on the crystal water of the stream itself: a lovely cascade form¬ 
ed by a single fall of a few feet deep, which sends the stream on¬ 
ward, no longer chattering ‘ in little sharps and trebles’, but with 
all the impetuosity of a turbid mountain torrent affording very 
fine morceaux of hill and river scenery. The North face of 
these hills presents a more precipitous appearance than the 
South, the dark masses of rock having scarcely a particle of clay; 
but on the South, where the angle of inclination is something 
more than 45", there is a tough ferruginous clay formed by the 
disintegration of quartz sandstone and trap, which affords 
support to the many large trees which have sprung up on this 
fajl. The soil between this range and the table land is the 

i flack cotton, which yields rich crops of gram and wheat. 

^ The escarpment of the table land of the Bundair runs in a 
North Westerly direction. On the West towards Dumoh 
there is a gradual synclinal descent towards the plains. On 
the East towards the large village of Kuttungee, it comes 
to an abrupt and somewhat unexpected termination. The 
scarped sides are heavy and rounded, and the transverse fis¬ 
sures and gorges^* thickly wooded and denuded of their asso* 
ciated alluvium by the bill torrents to which they give a passage, 
break the samenes| and vary the appearance of the hills. . The 
. fluviatile action of these streams has broken up theeountryat 
the foot of the table, and given it an indented appearance; while 
their degrading and transporting force, (the velocity of mahy 
during the - rains, so far as a mile from the dip of the table, ex-- 
ceeding S6 inches per second,) is such as to rdtoove large masaea 
of clay, marl, and boulder from the hills, and to deposit them beioi®| 
The general level of this table land varies from 1,500 to 2,5u0 

September, 1859. C . 
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feet above the sea. The G. T. Station of Kuloomer is the highest 
point on the table. It stands in latitude 23° 27' 52"* longitude 79° 
46' 31". 'This forms a description of but a small section of these 
hills. That section may however be taken to represent the two 
groups. The lithological character of the Kymore is sandstone 
with associated beds of nrenaceous shales. That of the Bundair 
is thus characterized. “ The substratum of the table land appears 

* to be gneiss sometimes merging into granite. It is overlaid by 

* red sandstone, with its limestones, shales, clays, and conglome- 

* rates.” The Bewail groups are limestone, shales, and sandstone. 

It is amongst the groups of the Vindhyan range that the 
sandstone formation of Central India is most fully developed: 
and no question can-be more interesting than that which relates 
to the geological age of this formation. It has been left unan¬ 
swered. Mr. Oldham remarks “ that the general physical rela- 
f tion of the rocks should be determined, and the several groups 
‘established, on such evidence derived from the actual arrangc- 

* ment and sequence of the rocks, rather than from some fanci- 

* ed or imperfectly established analogies, derived from partial¬ 
ly collected or partially examined organic remains.”' This sim¬ 
ply waives the difficulty. It is indeed seldom that any formation 
is any where found so fully developed as to allow of its being iden¬ 
tified prixna facie with the system to which it belongs. No se¬ 
ries are fotlnd so well defined as to enable us to classify them 
nt sight. It is careful observation and research that must 
Bupply the desiderata, and an imperfect or partial examination 
may too often be inconclusive or fallacious. 

Even those formations which in the British Isles are the most 
completely developed, must at first have been associated with 
the same indefinitiveness of character. The old red sand¬ 
stone of European geologists will answer as an illustration! 
Scarcely any group has been so fully developed or clear¬ 
ly identified. The plant impressions, berries, ferns, leaves 
and equisetacesB are distinct. So are all its fossil ichthyolites. 
Yet distinct as these are, and presenting as they do dear¬ 
ly marked traces of a new organism, it requires the minutest ob¬ 
servation to distinguish their peculiarities Che Silurian series 
of Sir R. J. Murchison fades imperceptibly into the Grauwacke 
By stem which underlies it. The pteriethysof the old red sand¬ 
stone, is but a little more advanced than the simpler asaphus of 
the Silurian: and often while the sub-medial red sandstone 
ef the series may only be represented by a few indistinct are¬ 
naceous beds, no well defined series corresponding to the supe¬ 
rior strata may.hefdiscoverable at all 

To the South of the Nerbndda the Mahadewa hills rise to the 
Height of nearly 5000 feet. The npper sandstones which form 
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the mass of these groups have been generally referred to the Ju>- 
rassic period, Careful and varied observations have however led 
Mr. Ilislop, who appears to have made these groups his study, to 
refer them to a more recent period. The coarse arenaceous beds 
reticulated with ferruginous bands, he was led to class among the 
upper members of the cretaceous series, while the underlying 
beds appeared to be a transition between the Lias and* Jura for¬ 
mations. In Mr. Oldham’s Memoir the geological age of this 
group is described as unknown, a few vegetable and fossil 
stems alone being found. 

Below the sandstone formations of the Nerbudda basin are the 
gneiss and mica schist scries. These occur to the South of the 
sandstone groups, and may be considered as an offshoot from the 
Vindhyan groups. It is here that the abrupt and the picturesque 
are chiefly to be found. “ A line drawn through the village 
of Seinpoora in lat. 24°-0'-H'' in the direction of Koombi, South, ' 
marks the change from the carboniferous systems of the red sand* 
stone and its associated trap, to the schistose and crystalline for¬ 
mations. We are no longer amongst rocks of the secondary 
formation; We have left the transition with its red sandstone and 
limestones far behind. Outcrops of gneiss and beds of finely 
laminated mica schist, give evidence of our treading on primary 
rocks. The soil from.the comparatively loosely aggregated black 
cotton has changed into a very compact and hard clay marl. 
Foliated chlorite slate of a. dark green or olive colour, protrudes 
above the soil, and granite of a highly crystalline character is not 
unfrcquently found outlying. The Biltec hills are in Pergun- 
nah Koombi. They form a semi-circle, running in a North East¬ 
erly direction. These hills arc nearly all schistose, gneiss form¬ 
ing the lower while mica schist forma the upper Btrata. ‘ Those 
who delight in the picturesque of hill and dale scenery, and 
would look: for it amongst the hills of this basin of the Nerbudda 
Valley, must find it amongst the abrupt declivities, deep fissures 
transverse gorges, aud thickly wooded glens of this range. It is 
amongst the gneiss and mica schist formations that much of the 
wild and the abrupt iu nature occurs. Hills rise in every direc¬ 
tion. Thrown together in groups, or rising one above another, 
they resemble -toe tiers in a tertiary formation. * • * 

The granite in this locality varies from a highly crystalline, to 
a loosely aggregated siliceous rock of quartz ami felspar. No¬ 
where does it appear that these rocks are made use of b^r the na¬ 
tives. Outcrops of Blato and gneiss tf|y little weather-Worn,* 
or blackened, present an appearance the *most interesting froth - 
their very novelty. The villager regards titan as an itieOxrt? 
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brance.”* For these groups Mr. Oldham has adopted the name 
of Sub-Kymore. 

The provisional classification of the formations of the Vindhy- 
an range into series bearing the local name of the groups them¬ 
selves, has a tendency to overburthen the multiplicity of a no¬ 
menclature already too large, and to establish a brothernoraen- 
clature for the Indian formations. Like chemistry, like botany, 
like almost every other empirical science, geology has suffered 
from a rage for nomenclature. Before a sufficient collection of 
facts can be made, and a basis obtained for a systematic and scien¬ 
tific classification, before general terms can acquire a universal 
and acknowledged circulation, these sciences must necessarily 
suffer from an evil of this nature. And that they must suffer is 
self-evident, so many are the species presented which have 
to be named. Botany presents 100,000 species of plants. The 
chemist from fifty elements by a varied combination repro¬ 
duces a thousand others which require to be named. Thus 
too in geology. From the time of Werner to that of Sir R. 
J. Murchison, every new writer commences by making a tabula 
rasa of previous nomenclature. 

The geological survey under Mr. Oldham is isolated from 
the other surveys. It would appear that there is at present no 
connection between this and the Revenue Survey. Where so 
many kindred departments are employed in the same field, there 
ought to be an effort to give unity to tlieir isolated labors. 
Sciences of a kindred nature assist each other. It was not 
until meteorology was applied to marine geography, that its 
utility was acknowledged; not till then were the isolated obser¬ 
vations of a few savants rendered available for the purposes of 
science ; not till then could Lieutenant Maury have published 
his useful charts and directions, which have proved such valu¬ 
able helps to nautical science, and have shortened distances by 
something more than a fourth of their time. 

Professor Oldham, or Mr. Medlicott, or auy other geological 
surveyor, at present makes a rapid detour over the country, and 
publishes a memoir very brief, and very scanty, of the classification 
of rocks, their geological eras,* and the distribution of pristine 
organic life among the strata, without those auxiliaries of physi¬ 
cal illustration which a topographical map on a large scale would 
afford. The assistants of Major Thuillier furnish maps on the 
scale of 1 mile to the iach, very artistical perhaps in their ap¬ 
pearance, in whiclf evjfjr feature, from the surface configuration 
of hills to the reticulates of watersheds and streams, is delineat¬ 
ed, and every agprtJf ground measured; but which can give no idea 

ft % 1 . r * • , ' 

* ‘ , ' 

* Engineer 4 * Journal: Vol p. 115 . 
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of strata, sub-soil, or superficial accumulations. Nor can other 
results be expected so long as there is no co-operation between tire 
departments. The rapidity of execution of the geological survey 
is incompatible with that minuteness of observation so essen¬ 
tially necessary to geological research. The intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the country surveyed, is at present turned to no secon¬ 
dary or useful account by the assistants of Major Thuiilier. 

The Yindhyan hills of the Ncrbudda basin are for the mast 
part covered with rank and impervious jungles. It is principal¬ 
ly amongst sandstone and its allied carboniferous rocks that 
vegetation attains to its most prolific growth. -No contrast in 
physical appearance can be greater than that presented by tracts 
where sandstone and trappean rocks alternately protrude. It 
is amongst the sandstone series of Mcrdanghur, Singorgurh 
and Bhyronghat, that those interminable jungles of low, tangled 
brushwood and other trees, are to be found, which give to this 
portion of the Ncrbudda country the character of wildness for 
which it has been famed. * 

The trap rocks in the vicinity of Saugor are os sterile and as 
desolate as trap rocks are known to be all over the world, wher¬ 
ever they occur, whether among the wilds of Lanark and Ayr* 
shire or amidst the steppes of Central India. The character 
of the jungle which covers the sandstone hills of the Bundair and 
Iiymore, appears to be the same with that of the Kurruckpore 
and Khasia hills. Not to. speak of the catechu, resins and dyes, 
which these interminable underwood forests afford in large and 
perhaps inexhaustible quantities, in the absence of coal the 
wood which they yield may extensively be employed as charcoal 
on our railway works. 

Amongst the economic products of the Nerbudda valley must 
not be forgotton its extensive and inexhaustible fields of Iron. 
From J'ubbulpore to the Nagodc table land, and far beyond the 
Nagode tabic land to the vicinity of Bundelkhund, the red color 
of the soil from the peroxide of iron it contains, gives evidence 
pf the existence of the ore in large quantities. “ On the banks of, 
the Weingunga,” writes Mr. Ilislop, “ there are illimitable fields of 
* iron ore which all the railroads in all the world will not exhaust**S 
The remark may with equal truth be applied to the Nerbudda 
territories. 


According to the latest computation the Revenue derived from 
tHe Saugor and Nerbudda territories is 59,80,000 Iis. This sum, 
/which is double of that which the South Mahratta country and 
Tenasserim coast together vield, is irrespective of any syatemaf 
artificial irrigation, and of its great but ■4^herto unworked 
staple of wealth—its mines of iron. By a snnpler and more 
effective method of manufacturing iron, and the intervention 
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of European agency and skill, the iron-producing mines 
of Central India would give a considerably larger out-turn 
of profit than they do at present. By means of an extend¬ 
ed system of artificial irrigation the Revenue would be qua¬ 
drupled. A single chudder, or map of congregated village 
plans, will give us a pretty accurate idea of the country, The 
Nerbudda country is reticulated with water-courses, streams and 
Nuddees. A very simple expedient at a minimum of expense 
would tend to develop the resources of the country, by laying 
hold of the natural facilities for artificial irrigation which these 
streams afford. By means of revetments they could be mode capa¬ 
ble of holding a volume of water sufficient for all irrigation pur¬ 
poses. Those who are acquainted with the system of irrigation in 
Southern India, will not be at a loss to know how easy it would be 
to introduce it into territories where the same facilities are afford¬ 
ed. A single embankment across the bed of the stream would 
retain the water. In order to provide for the outflow a tank 
so excavated might be made to receive the surplus; and the em¬ 
bankments should be provided with outlets to irrigate the 
fields. 

In the absence of an extended system of artificial irrigation, 
such as has been developed in Northern India, with its costly 
water ways, escarpement dams, inlets for minor drainage, locks, na¬ 
vigable channels, and Ilajbahas or irrigation channels, the less 
expensive Colabah system may be introduced. Simple water 
cuts taking in the hill drainage may at first be tried, and the 
management under the superintendence of local officers be en¬ 
trusted to private associations of individuals or villagers. Rude 
as these beginnings are, the earnest which they must give of 
future increased good, will, it is to be hoped, form the introduc¬ 
tion to more scientific undertakings. The advantages which must 
accrue from a rude system of irrigation, taking into consideration 
the smallness of the capital invested, will bear no proportion 
to the profits which are annually derived from a work of a more 
scientific character like the Ganges Canal, costly even as the 
capital has been which has been invested in that gigantic under¬ 
taking. A few facts will illustrate this. The Ganges Canal is 
890 miles in length; estimating the volume of its discharge 
at 6,750 cubic feet per second it will irrigate an area of 
4,500,000 acres. The annual returns of water rents and transit 
duties have been found to amount to nearly £145,000, and sub¬ 
tracting from it £40,000, a year, the cost for maintenance, the 
Government derive a return of 7 per cent, clear profit. 

Poor as the jgjasantry are all over India, the social degra¬ 
dation and abject penury of the peasantry of the Saugor and 
Jierbudda Terri tores arc even greater than the average degra- 
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elation of the peasantry in other parts. The peasantry of 
the Saugor and Nerbnclda territories are poor, because enters 
prize and invention, and all those arts which obtain a mastery 
over physical obstructions, have never been theirs; poor, 
because from time immemorial they have been oppress¬ 
ed by the proprietary; because they have been so by habit 
and custom; because the strong cast iron pressure of want, will 
not for a single moment allow them to look beyond the present. 

Mr. Clive sketches their social status:— 


“ It is a contrast, and we do it with some reluetauco, to turn from the 
aspect of the country to the degraded state and abject social position of 
the Gond peasantry. It is, to use a fine metaphor of Burke, the single 
black cloud which darkens the horizon. The population of the Nerbudda 
districts is of a somewhat mixed nature. It averages according to a ro* 
cent computation 40 to the square mile ; and comprizes three principal 
classes of Hindoos, Moosulmen, and Goods. The Good is a degraded be¬ 
ing. What the Allophylian races wore to the Arian ; what an Augamee 
Indian is to a Bengalee, the Gond is to his Hindoo brethren who dwefl with 
him in the same village and pl<mgli with him in the same field. 

Between the men of the plains and the men who are accustomed to fur¬ 
row amongst rocks, there is and must be a very conceivable difference. 
Wherever there is a great scarcity of food, wherever there is a total abne¬ 
gation of personal wants and animal comforts, there must be a degradation 
of the species. It is so in the case of the Gond. Social degradation and 
personal wants alike tend to debase him. Isolated from the rest by his 
religion, his manners, his appearance, and his habits, he is often left to his 
own individual exertions and unaided efforts. 


Our physical os well as psychological nature is subjected to laws as in¬ 
variable aa those which have produced, in unerring order, the different 
strata of the earth's crust; as those which have fixed for ever trilo- 
bites in one, and Saurians in another. A long period of sustained 
misery will perhaps alter sensibly the delineations of the human form and 
contour; and the stunted race who have long had their homo among the 
great Vindhyau range, with spare forms, low foroheads, sharp quick eyes, 
and dark complexions, will perhaps find a prototype in the small built 
sturdy tribes of many hilly countries. It may not perhaps be generally 
remarked, that there is a sensible decrease in the Gond population. A 
single season of scarcity will be marked by the disappearance of a hundred 
Gond families. Gond villages amidst the solitudes or hills, or in the cgntnes 
of jungles, will be entirely depopulated. Perhaps a few lingering families 
in some will be alone left to tell the tale of so universal a desertion* 
Existence can but 01 be supported by the uncertain sustenance which 
the wood-apple can afford; and where death does not remove its 
victims, the hope of finding employment at the bauds of their wealthier 
neighbours, will induce, during these rugged seasons, whole families to 
emigrate to the plains. Perhaps a closer contact with the Hindoo^ will 
tend to assimilate the character of the Gond with that of his; but it would 
not perhaps be too much to assort, that this peculiarly abnormal race* with 
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bakraohian reptile, ^mastodon, or megatherium, TWa of those 
dermata, which serve to mark the difference of eras between the 
formation and. ow modern epoeh.^ 
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Two causes have, perhaps more than any others, tender! to 
perpetuate that state of abject, social and moral degradation, 
so characteristic of the Indian masses. The great mass of 
the Indian population are agriculturists. The prosperity of 
the masses has been in inverse ratio to the preponderance 
of the agricultural over the manufactural systems. Every¬ 
where it has been the agricultural classes who have been most 
depressed. Amidst the steppes of Asia or the northern wastes 
of Russia, the condition of the agricultural masses has been 
depressed below that of the pastoral tribes, and considerably 
below that of the mechanic and manufacturing classes. The 
independence of action, that robust and manly strength which 
is developed amidst the equality and energy of pastoral life, 
those artificial wants which spring from increasing wealth 
and which incite to fresh efforts, are wanting to a people tied 
down by a life-long labor to the soil which they cultivate. The 
smallness of the proportion of large cities to the vast extent of 
territory in India, is another cause which has produced that 
state of political nullity so characteristic of the Indian masses. 
That concentration of strength by political union, that combina¬ 
tion against oppression and violence, and that free interchange 
of ideas which a moral population enjoy, are wanting amongst 
classes attached to the soil, and limited from want of commu¬ 
nication in their thoughts, ideas, and aspirations. Nor even 
in the present century have these difficulties been removed 
to any very large degree by the facilities afforded to travelling 
'' by the multiplication of roads. A chapperbund ryot rarely has 
the opportunity or the inclination to visit a village twenty miles 
away : and it is only as witnesses under the strong compulsion 
of law that a small percentage arc sometimes dragged to a Sud- 
der Station. It is no wonder then, with this feature of isola¬ 
tion so strongly marked in the social life of the Indian masses, 

■ that their material existence should present no traces of pro¬ 
gressive civilization: that the Indian peasantry under the Bri¬ 
tish administration should he as much immersed in social and 
political degradation as the Indian peasantry under the admi¬ 
nistration of Akbar, or under the rule of Menu; or that several 
large sections of this interesting peninsula should be as undeve¬ 
loped in their resources, as wild and as unreclaimed, as those 
savage lands in Guiana described by Buffon in his animated 
aud philosophical “ Epoques de la Nature.” When the surveys 
of Central India shall have been completed, and public works, 
roads, railways, and telegraphic communication introduced, it is 
to he hoped fhatthe material life and moral condition of the In¬ 
dian peasantry inn be considerably improved. 

• ,%t is not with the rapidity of months, hut with the slow re- 
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volution of cycles that those gradual though unerring changes 
arc effected which act upon the material existence 01i people, 
which remove ancient evils, and raise on the mouldering and 
crumbling ruins of ancient servitude or superstition a super¬ 
structure of a fresh and buoyant life. It was not in a day 
that the ancient structure of pra>dial servitude and medimval 
feudalism crumbled away. The freedom of Rome was’struck 
out from the sparks of a contest which lasted for seven centuries. 
It has been only in our own day that the Russian serf has 
been emancipated; and eighteen years have been fixed as a 
period not too long to serve as an apprenticeship to freedom. 
History lends us two parallels at least within the memory of liv¬ 
ing men to shew how a too speedy emancipation may be followed 
by evils of which philanthropists never dreamed ;-ovils in their mo¬ 
mentary effects far worse than the permanent evils of serfdom or 
sorvitude. Tho sudden enfranchisement of St. Domingo and 
ITayti reduced those colonies to the depths of wretchedness and 
misery. While French democrats might have dreamed of build¬ 
ing on the ruins of ancient aristocracy the edifice of a liberal 
democracy, experience taught the thinking few, that howevor 
facile it might have been to destroy, to reconstruct required at 
least half a century. 

Consisting, as the material of a Revenue Survey does, of men 
who are expected to possess professional abilities and to pass a 
scientific examination, it is perhaps matter of regret that they 
are not adequately paid. While the standard of examination for 
the surveys is very nearly the same as that for the Engineering 
Department, and while tnc duties arc perhaps equally arduous, 
both the status and salary of the Surveyor are lower than that 
of Ihe Executive or Engineer Officer. In a Revenue Survey 
the Revenue Surveyor is perhaps the only one well paqj, and 
even that functionary has not the opportunity of rising eventu¬ 
ally so high as officers of the same standing and professional abi¬ 
lities in other departments. 

Stall' officers are very effective, but it should not bo forgotten 
that it is the European Uncovenanted Assistants who constitute 
the executive, survey the circuits, put off tho traverses, lay down 
tho bearings, triangulate the country, and manipulate the maps. 
They are depressed in the department. It excites no sur¬ 
prise to find that the department maintains no proper esprit 
de corps, or that the best men leave, and others who are 
perhaps less exceptional are obliged to be entered. Not until an 
expos6 of the real difficulties with which the Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer in Inc^ia have to contend, has'h^n made, will a 
reform in the organization of these departments be effected. 

S&rTXSUUSR, 1859. 0 
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However arduous in India the life of the Civil Engineer 
or Surveyor may be, ho still has something to compensate for 
the trying difficulties ho has to encounter, the malaria ho 
has to brave, the risks of sudden coup do solcil, or tne more insi¬ 
dious though not less fatal fever—the genius loci of the forests 
ho surveys, in the fresh, buoyant, tiger-shooting, hymna- 
huntiifg life of the districts. Not unfrequently he finds relief 
from tne monotony of a life which must be otherwise uniformly 
dull, “ We well remember the sense of keen enjoyment we cx- 

* perienced when we found ourselves encamped on the Bhyronghat 

* spur of the Bhnndair table laud. A deep valley separated us 

* from the Kymore Scar. At its foot tumbled the Ilcron, a mountain 
‘stream, wild, boisterous, noisy, now gliding with a deceitful smooth- 

* ness, now tumbling and foaming and dashing over the rocks. 

* The evening was delightfully mild. The sun had set, the skies 

* to the North were brilliantly illuminated. Against a burning 
‘background of golden red stood out, in bold and beautiful relief 

* clouus of glorious hue. The warm tints of the West harnto- 
‘ nized with the rich colors, which seemed to have taken their 
‘reflex from the san, and where a glimpse of the blue distance 
‘could be obtained, might be seen the soft and undefined pencil- 
‘ ings of tree and village, such as we see them in Baxter’s 

* inimitable 'oil colourings, blending and fading away imperccpti- 
‘ bly into the very skies. On the Ivymore Scar stood a temple, 

‘ and a pale yellow reflection served to throw it out into relief 

* from the dark and sombre masses of rock on the summit of 

* which it had been built.”* 

In the winter months with the thermometer at 72° Fall, 
camp life in the district in many provinces of India is hearable ; 
in the Saugor and Ncrbudda Territories and in the North West 
it miytbc positively pleasant. There are many spots which must 
gratify the lover of the picturesque among those wild hills which 
overhang the Nerbudda, which run through the whole extent, of 
Uondwana, and form part of that great range of the Vindhyan 
which traverses India from West to East. There are, too, many 
ancient legends floating about this part of India. Tho valley of 
the Nerbudda is the classic ground of the Hindoos. On its 
plains where the 

“ Hunter of dcor, and the warrior tread,” 

may still be seen monuments of historic or legondary inter¬ 
est. To the mineralogist as well as the lover of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature, to the Surveyor os well as the Civil Engi¬ 
neer, the Nerbudda Tbasin will always form an interesting study. 


* Engineer's Journal: Vol. 1 , p. 239. 
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Whether amongst the ruins of Mundla or the groves of Bhilsa, 
whether making fossil collections among the rocks which abut on 
the banks of this wild stream, or indulging in a quiet ‘ coenobidcal 
symposion’ on the banks of some wooded torrent, or last, not least, 
tracking the wild deer and peafowl amongst its wooded and shelv¬ 
ing banks, there is something to gratify that craving for roaming 
so strongly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon in India. 

Fancy may lend us a sketch of the Surveyor’s enjoyment of 
physical beauty in the pleasant months of December and Janua¬ 
ry. He is encamped on an eminence or gently rising ground. 
Tall, branching and shady trees—the Ficus JReligiosa of the 
Indians, making a ‘ pillared shade,’ intertwine their branches 
over his tent. From that eminence be can see the entire coun¬ 


try which surrounds him, broken into undulations, green fields, 
thickly wooded glens, streamlets, and in the distance blue reliefs 
of hills. To the East where the headland abuts, is a pretty little 
lagoon or lake receiving the waters which rill from the elevations. 
That lake mirroring the* bright sky, with its purple clouds and 
varied tints, is indeed refreshing, and while sunshine and shade 
course each other freely along the green grass, and the little 
ripplets laugh up iu the parting light of the sun, he might in¬ 
dulge in reveries ; and with that bright and gorgeous tapestry of 
clouds above, dream visions as brilliant and as fading, to be 
swept away by the cold and startling chill Of twilight. 
The stirring and active life of the Surveyor will not allow his 
indulging often in the “ dolce far nienteand even the recol¬ 
lection of a momentary pleasure of this nature becomes oblite¬ 
rated when he has to ‘ battle stour’ with the coming asperities 
of the dry and hot months. 

In April the Surveyor’s camp presents a very strong contrast 
to his camp in January. The thermometer stands at 9 p, M. at 
96° Fah. That which makes camp life so delightful in the 
winter months ceases to be one of the principal elements of at¬ 
traction in the dry, parched months. Scenery, who cares 
for it now ? The trees no longer look spirituelle. The bills no 
longer stand out in blue relief from the skies. The last nebulous 
cloud that tessalated the heavens ha»passed away, giving place to 
the dull and grey sky of a summer day. In the evenings the 
only time he can devote to reading and writing, he finds him¬ 
self tortured by mosquitoes, embryo beetles, ephemeral moths. 
These thick as summer leaves come flocking in, and like Laplace’s 
planetary atmosphere, form concentric circles of varying den¬ 
sities round his tent lamps. * ’ ’ , . ' 

The Surveyor’s life iu India is not one of romance. Slightly 
parodying the border motto of the clan of Macfarlaae, his gene- 

■ D a I 
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ral routine work may be pourtrayed in a few opigrammatical 
lines. 


w We are bound to take our angles, 

All by hollows hoists and hillocks, 
Through the sun and through the rain, 
When the heat is baking dry 
Hills and trees and parched up lakes, 
Bold and heartily we hie. 

For very little gain.” 
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Art. II.—1. Tales. By Miss Edgeworth. 

2. Gurney Married. By THEODORE Hook. 

3. Guy Mannering. The Surgeon's Daughter. By SlR Wal¬ 
ter Scott. 

4. Lord Macaulay’s Essays: “ Clive," and “ Warren Has¬ 
tings." 

5. Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. By Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Vanity Fair. Pendennis. The Newcomes. By W. M. 
TnACKEHAY. # 

7. Speeches at the Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. By the Bishops of London and Oxford. 
London: 1857. 

8. Sermon on the Evangelization of India; Preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. G. Curteis, M. A. Lon¬ 
don : Parker. 1857. 


The list over which the reader has just cast his eye comprises 
specimens of English authorship' in very various walks; they 
are brought together in reference to the subject expressed by 
the title of this Paper. Whatever amount of censure may attach 
to the practice of our home contemporaries, whereby a num¬ 
ber of books are cited at the head of an Article, which, with an 
apropos des bottes, runs on for twenty or thirty pages, at the 
critic’s own sweet will; we never profess to confine the scone 
of this Review to mere notices of new books. Not only is the 
number of Indian publications wholly inadequate, but our 
pages are needed for something else. In the general paralysis 
of Indian literature have been involved, soon or late, nearly all 
attempts to carry on serial works, whose importance should be 
derived from Essays of a general nature, in which topics of cur¬ 
rent literature were to be fully examined from a political stand¬ 
point. But this is the position which the Calcutta Review has 
occupied without interruption for some sixteen years; and to 
maintain it something more than a gigantic Publisher’s Circular 
was evidently required. Moreover Indian literature is not 
likely to be, (or some time, much more than a feeble exotie; and 
gladly as we have always lent our aid to foster its growth into 
strength and beauty, we are not prepared to para the whole of 
our tune, watering-pot in hand, among the heavy damps of the 
conservatory. . . * % ; 1 

One of the most disadvantageous necessities or our Anglo-In^ < 
dian literature is, that on most subjects it is tied down to a closO 
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imitation of English models; but there is one—its own peculiar 

f round—on which we think it might take a bolder tone. On 
ndian subjects we might fairly expect independence from Indian 
writers; but such is rarely found to be the case. They usually 
echo the misconceptions and misrepresentations of the Homo 
Press; and naturally react in turn, and keep up those mistakes 
for which they must needs become a sort of authority. Some 
of these writings were glanced at in a late issue of this Review ;* 
and we now propose, in the same spirit of impartiality and 
good feeling, to shew some of the errors of writers in Eng¬ 
land when they deal with the social, characteristics of their 
countrymen out here. We do not refer t^the sound solid books 
on special Indian subjects, produced by m* whose knowledge and 
ability are limited by no local accidents. The History of Mill 
is scarcely leas valuable than those of Elphinstone or Ormc, 
though, unlike those writers, he never set foot in India; and on 
the other hand authors like Hooker, Royle and Baird Smith, en¬ 
joy a European reputation. But it nfust be confessed that these 
specialties often hamper the general interest of a book, however 
well done; they are to be regarded doubtless as valuable Mono¬ 
graphs, but neither Aqueducts, Fibrous Plants, nor even 
Chronic Diarrhoea, can be said to be topics which come home to 
one’s daily business and bosom. 

But on the other hand, it is undesirable that the works of ge¬ 
neral literature produced among ourselves are not enough |p 
satisfy the fitful spasms of curiosity which the affairs of'lncaa 
from time to time excite in the breasts of the English. The 
stimulated appetite of 1857-58 would have swallowed heavier 
diet than was furnished in any of the works named in our Ar¬ 
ticle above referred to; and as for the novels arising from In¬ 
dian motifs and written by Indians, the Friend of India some 
mouths ago shewed causes for their inadequacy. One obstacle, 
it appeared to our weekly contemporary, which prevents the 
digestion of Indian fiction, is “ the fgathery palm-tree,” so favo¬ 
rite * feature in Oriental Scenery. On this head hangs a tale. 

Once upon a time, a friend of ours, whose skill with the pen¬ 
cil is well known to rank high among his social and military 
accomplishments, felt called upon, to send some sketches to the 
Illustrated London News. They were faithful delineations of 
scenes in Upper India and the Punjaub; and rendered ample 
justice to the monotonous sky, the unbroken flats, the lumpy 
mango-groves of those favored climes. To await, in trembling 
hope, the arrival on the shores of India, or rather on the Regi¬ 
menal Mess tabje, of the number that should contain these 

\ 

* No. LXHL w The Literature pf the Hebcllioa.” 
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works of art, so slightly flattered by the cunning woodcutter 
as to deceive (almost) himself, formed the innocent pleasure of 
our friend’s spare moments during the following three months. 
How they would look, whether the scale would be increased ; 
the Editorial comment calling attention to “ the gifted contribu¬ 
tion of Phoebus Chateaupen, Esq., Bengal Native Infantry”— 
we Can fancy the honest fellow’s feelings. Time sped on, the 
number arrived and was hurriedly torn open; the pictures— 
there they were, but they were hardly to be recognized, save 
by parental eyes. Masses of graceful clouds, vast breadth of 
■ shadow, and ranges of distant hills diversify the scenes ; whilst 
the undulating or boldly broken foregrounds are in every 
instance profusely stocked with cocoa-palms rich with their milky 
stores ! Long did Mr. C. smart under this disappointment—for he 
was a real artist, and loved truth too much to admit cocoanuts 
in that region; but at length an opportunity arrived, he vi¬ 
sited his native land, an$ sought an interview with the Pub¬ 
lisher of the News. Nothing could be more polite; the clouds, 
the hills, were duly apologized for ; in a social sense, one may 
say, withdrawn. But on the botanical solecism the Hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Boston, or his delegate, stood firm:—“very sorry, 
‘Captain ; but, you see, the British public demands palm-trees.” 
Now, if the Friend will kindly consider the moral of the above 
apology, we think he will observe that the objection on the 
score of overcrowded accessories will not hold. Mr. Ingram 
, Bhould be a good authority, and we find him positively ana un- 
/, hesitatingly declaring that the British public expects, on these 
' occasions, the identical monocotyledon which our contemporary 
implores us to discard. 

Certain it is, whatever be the cause, “ the general reader” is not 
satisfied with the light literature offered him by Indian writers; 
and his views of our life and prospects are usually colored by his or¬ 
dinary instructors, the Novelists, Essayists and Journalists some 
of whom we have cited at the commencement of the present pages. 
We have all learned from Mr. Carlyle, to recognize the place 
of light or general literature—simply “ Literature” according to 
the common usage of these days. Or atory, Poetry, History, in ail 
their branches, are leafless, compared to this fresh young forest. 
We still “sit under” the Preacher who is appointed to sit upon 
us; Some.people believe even in Parliamentary Debates { History 
is studied by a few, and played with by a good many; and 
the works of the poets continue to be regarded ta a valuable 
magazine of weighty and glittering epigrams, quotatkms wMch 
some use for display, for attack or tor defence* and which to this 
elect of Parnassus form stores of private comfort only less dear 
than the treasured texts of Holy Writ, which they haye che- 
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riahed from the time when they stood at their mothers’ knees. 
But, on the whole, the rapid and cheap forms of printing, and 
the increased extension of the power of reading, while the 
crowds thus qualified have to spend most of their time strug- 

f ling for bread, muBt give the chief influence to the light leaves 
town across our daily path, to the novel, the magazine and 
the newspaper. Even plays are often written not to be acted, 
only to be read ; and many a sermon which in former days would 
have perished, or lived alone in a few sequestered hearts, now 
influences the whole country; the Preacher being induced, 
chiefly (of course) by the request of a few partial friends, to 
seek an infinite expanse of congregation by means of the press. 
Even the animalcules of the mind, small jokes and their pro¬ 
ducers, are sucked into the same vortex; as we see in Pendennis, 
a convive checks the rising pun at his publisher’s table, as the sacri¬ 
fice of a possible r five-pound note (more or less) from Punch. 
Thought, theology, wit, and song, all the produce of human brain 
and tongue, gravitates to-day towards the mind of the million, 
through the 'medium of the pen and the printing press. A se¬ 
rious responsibility for those who command those potent wea¬ 
pons ! How it is generally borne we are not here called on to 
pronounce ; nor indeed is this a subject on which it is quite safe 
to express an opinion. As in former days it was an admitted 
axiom that “ the king could do no wrong,” bo is it now trea¬ 
son to speak a word, in public, against the Majesty of that many- 
headed monarch whose power we have j ust now been celebrat¬ 
ing ; and the popular writers of the day, with their servile 
courtiers, are always ready to sit in curia Regis , Judges in their 
own cauBe^and to issue and execute sentence of heavy penalties 
against any such offender. v People may murmur—and we all 
know they do—in private, but woe to the bold rebel whoso ob¬ 
jections are made known to the Court. “We hurl back the 
* censure with scorn” writes—Briefless, Esq., from his chambers, 
“ and we take leave to tell this would-be independent but anony- 
* mous scribbler that his ribald remarks are as false in fact as they 
* are &c.” Ensign Bumptious in his Indian Bungalow at¬ 
tempts the same thing, but the royal “ We,” and the roar of the 
Pantomimic thunder, do not sound so natural as those which ful¬ 


minate from Printing House Square; and he usually scolds like 
a washerwoman before he has finished his paragraph. Let it 
therefore be at once laid down that “ The Press” is infallible, 
if, that is, our object be to save trouble and controversy. Per¬ 
haps it might be more manly on the part of the Public to con¬ 
fess that some t portion of the weakness of our common nature 

P certainly cling even to those whom they accept as their 
ers ; and surely a little more modesty would not misbe- 
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come those, for their part. Captains of thought should eare 
alone to influence thinking minds, and with such minds a 
due humility would do them anything but ill service. No doubt 
public writers are better informed and wiser.than those who pay 
for their opinions—Bampfylde Moore Carew, the Gipsy king 
and fortune-teller, was a superior man to most of his customers 
—but they should remember that their success is, of itself, a 
proof of their bearing some resemblance to their readers; a sign 
that they share with the latter the traditional conceptions deriv¬ 
ed from the Past, no less than' the temporary hallucinations 
which agitate and perplex the Present. 

It is probable that neither the heathen nor Christian races of 
India will be fitly represented to the people of England in li¬ 
terature under existing conditions. What seems wanting is a 
writer, or writers, who, to more than common literary skill 
and experience, should add a fair knowledge of the subject; and 
it is a sad fact that this combination is not a very probable ob¬ 
ject of expectation. Hence it happens that, to please a public 
which “ demands palm-trees,” the few Indians who" venture into 
the so-called Republic of Letters appear there under well- 
known banners, echoing the cries which they there find preva¬ 
lent. Mr. J. W. Kaye is perhaps the only Indian writer who has 
been content to describe his quondam associates without carica¬ 
ture. Generally speaking, you can scarce pronounce, from the way 
in which Indian matters arc introduced, whether the writer boor 
be not totally unacquainted with the country. And of Mr. Kaye 
even, it must be admitted that, at least, his novels are the least po¬ 
pular of his works ; so that it would appear almost as if the un¬ 
varnished Indian, painted as he is, will hardly go down. There 
has been for so long a tradition of the “ Bengal Tiger,” the 
wealthy upstart who wears nankeen, and whose skin is as yellow 
as his curry or his guineas; and who opportunely dies after a life 
chiefly passed in vulgarity and violence; just as the hero is on 
the point of losing his lovely Lilian; and thus extricates the 
attached pair from their anxiety, as they naturally inherit the 
bulk of his ill-gotten but extensive property. Bon Gaultier in 
his excellent parody of “ Locksley Hall” speaks of his cousin 
as;— 

" Falser than the Bank of Fashion, frailer than a shilling glove, 

Puppet to a father’s anger, minion to a Nabob’s love " ' 

and she is reproached, accordingly, with having 

“ Stooped to marry half a hearW-aud 

Little more than half a liver—.” 

Times and fashions change, but a perusal of the principal 
works in which Indian exiles have been mentioned for thelost 

SwrtilBEH, 1859.' ,.•! ;V, W 
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hundred years will shew that this type has remained tolerably 
constant; and that Indian writers have not only rarely protested, 
but often aided in maintaining the absurdity. The natives, on 
the contrary, are often of the class exemplified in M*. Bernarclin 
de St. Pierre’s narrative “ La Cliaumiere Indienne,” a work of 
which it is impossible to say whether the tone or the rale is the 
more true, each being decidedly and totally false. Millions of 
pure-minded but partially clothed philosophers, soaring to the 
empyrean on wings of contemplation, but dragged again to earth, 
and trampled on by lawless European taskmasters—this is the 
state of things which the Palmtree-loving Public believes to 
exist in India. 

“Let us contemplate,” said, or might have said, the Sub¬ 
lime—and—Beautiful, “ let us contemplate the bloated oppres¬ 
sor, surrounded by his Nabobs and his Nabobs, bis Chillums * and 
‘ his Chillumcliees f ; rolling in the lap of plunder, with his Punka > 
c wnlla\ in one hand, and his peenika party j| in the other.” The 
reported speeches of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of Warren 
Hastings are often supposed to be very well “got-up” with 
local color and accessories ; but indeed they are not very much 
better than the above, although, from the solemnity of the oc • 
casion and the fame of the speaker, they have undoubtedly 
given the cue to a great deal of English opinion on India, and 
helped to fix the false types we have been denouncing in minds 
otherwise intelligent and honest. Mr. Phillimore in Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Examiner among London journals, are noted in¬ 
stances of this; and their misconception of Indian affairs, working 
upon minds naturally and by training generous and strong, has 
produced a* kind of monomania hardly to have been looked for 
by those who only listened to them on other topics. 

Nor is it long since a noble Lord stood up in his place, and 
declared of the Civil Officers that they were but one degree 
raised above the level of civilization of the savages whom they 
tortured; the officers of the Civil Service from which rose C. 
Metcalfe, Thomason, Elphinstoue, Macnaghten, Elliott, Torrens, 
Lawrence, and many others whose reputation is not confined 
to this country. Here, where the Civil Service does its work, 
its chief unpopularity amongst Anglo-Indians is caused by its 
imputed over-sympathy with the Natives! So true is the po¬ 
pular mind (and unfortunately a Peer is no more exempt than a 
Journalist from prejudice) to original and misinformed con- 

* The tobacco prepared fear the Hookah. 

t A metal bason. « 

% The pian ‘who works the indispensiblc fanning machine. 

* | braking Water. 
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ceptions. Most people must remember more or less of the pas* 
sage in which Lord Macaulay, who knows India from experi¬ 
ence gathered on the spot, has described the formation of public 
opinion about “ Nabobs,” and the way in which it affected 
literature during the latter part of the last century. 


u The great events which had taken place in India had called into existence 
a new class of Englishmen, to whom their countrymen gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from families neither anci- 
ent nor opulent; they had generally been sent at an early age to the East; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their native land. It was natural that, not having had much opportuni¬ 
ty of mixing with the heat society, they should exhibit some of the awk- 
warclness and some of the pom(>o8ity of upstarts. It was natural that, dur¬ 
ing their sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired some tastes and habits 
surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. It 
was natural that, having enjoyed great consideration in the East, they 
should not be disposed to sink into obscurity at home ; and as they had 
money, and had not birth or high connection, it was natural that they 
should display a little obtrusively the single advantage which they possess¬ 
ed. Wherever they settled there was a kind of feud between thorn and the 
old nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in Fratoce between the 
farmer-general and tho marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long 
continued to distinguish the servants of the Company. More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now speakiug, Burke pronounced that 
among tho Jacobins might be reckoned 11 thG East Indians almost to a man, 
who cannot bear to find that their present importance does not boar a pro¬ 
portion to their wealth. 

“ The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of men. Some of them 
had in the East displayed eminent talents, and rendered great services to 
the state ; but at home their talents were not 1 shown to advantage, and their 
services were little known. That they had sprung from obscurity, that they 
had aoquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that they spent 
it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every thing in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, that their li^feries outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households corrupted half 
the servants in the country, that some of them, with all their magnificence, 
could not catch the tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud and 
the crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of the veni¬ 
son and the Burgundy, were still low men; these were things which 
excited, both in the class from which they had sprung ana in the 
class into which they attempted to force themselves, the bitter Aversion 
which is the effect of mingled envy and contempt. But when it was also 
rumoured that the fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the 
Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county against the 
head of a house as old as Domesday Book, had been accumulated oy tilt¬ 
ing public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro¬ 
vinces to beggary, all the higher and better as well as all the iow apd evil 

E arts of human nature were stirred against the wretch who had obtained. 
y guilt and dishonour, the riches which he now lavished with arrogant and; 
inelegant profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those 
foibles against which comody has pointed the most lhe^piletis ridicule, and > 
of those crimes which have thrown the deepest gloom over fcrageaWof 
Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard the Third 

' ' K, iv.\’> 
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peat of execration and derision, such as can be compared only to that out¬ 
break of public feeling against the Puritans which took placo at the time 
of the Restoration, burst on the servants of the Company. The humane 
man was horror-struck at the way in which they had got their money, the 
thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. The Dilettante sneered at 
their want of taste. The Maccaroui black-balled them as vulgar fellows, 
Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, 
philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side. It is hardly too 
much to say that, during a space of about thirty years, the whole lighter 
literature of England was coloured by the feelings which we have described. 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, 
and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble friends of his youth, hating the 
aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, squandering 
his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his chairmen with tho 
most costly hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon about 
rupees, lacs, and jaghires. Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted 
a plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of its mem¬ 
bers to sudden opulence, and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of 
the manners of the great. Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows 
with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in her own seas, 
ana with the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any of our readers will 
take the trouble to search in tho dusty recesses of circulating libraries for 
some novel published sixty years ago, the chance is that the villain or sub¬ 
villain of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse hearts* 


It was so, perhaps, from the necessity of the case; but it is dis¬ 
creditable to the Public and her instructors that such a mixture of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, should have been 
perpetuated for so long a period, exemplifying the danger of 

f iving a dog a bad name. The Indian exile often retired, in those 
ays, with a great deal of money not very purely got, and not 
very prettily spent; that may he; but now that Indians go home 
poor and live cleanly, the caricature becomes a libel. 

To shew the prevalence at one time of the notion regarding the 
wealth obtainable in India—a notion which had a good deal died 
out before the Mutiny, although perhaps not even then entirely 
unfounded, and likely to be quite opposed to the fact in fu¬ 
ture—the reader may be referred to a story called Lame 
Jcrvas,” written by Miss Edgeworth in 1799. The story turns 
on the fortunes of a lame boy who is supposed to have disap¬ 
peared mysteriously from a Cornish tin mine, and to return twen¬ 
ty years afterwards with a considerable fortune. He assem¬ 
bles his former comrades the miners, and tells them his story; 
from which it appears that, having been sent out as a teacher 
in Dr. Bell’s School fit Madras, he had proceeded to the Court 
of TippoO, the Suljan of Mysore, and there made money by pre¬ 
sents received from that chief, to whom he exhibited scientific 
apparatus, and. instructed m their use the Prince Abdul Calie, 
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xippoo’s son. Some years later Theodore Hook, in his amusing 
novel “Gurney Married,” brought some of his Mauritius experi • 
ence of “Nabobs” to bear on the story of two returned Million¬ 
aires, Messrs. Nubbley and Cuthbert Gurney ; but even then it 
was apparently contrary to his knowledge of facts to represent 
officials as returning with large fortunes, and his characters 
are accordingly represented as retired merchants. Nubbley is 
an active, but absent-minded, man of business, while Cuthbert 
has all the lazy listless habits of the traditional Nabob. Nubbley’s 
cellar of wine at Chittagong Villa is a good bit:—“ His London 
‘Particular Madeira, Gordon Duff and Bean’s own, bought by 
‘ himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the 
‘liuadas Esmeraldas at Funchal—four pipes, with two quarter- 
‘ pipes to fill up ullage—his delicious Paxton port...” But 
though, like Col. Newcornc, Mr. Cuthbert is ruined by the 
failure of a house in Calcutta, there is little but conventional¬ 
ism in his portrait. 

Even Sir Waiver Scott split upon this rock to a certain extent. 
Colonel Manncring, to be sure, is not a very conventional Na¬ 
bob ; but on the other hand there is so little Indian about him, 
that it was, apparently, only for the sake of accounting for his 
wealth that he was connected with India at all. The adventures 
of Mr. Richard Middlemas at the Court of Tippoo will amuse 
the reader who will turn to the pages of “ The Surgeon’s Daugh¬ 
ter;” but they are entirely free from that life-like interest which 
attaches to so many of the Magician of the North’s creations, 
and are evidently written from cram. In fact, in those days, In¬ 
dia only existed in the popular imagination as a kind of Eldorado 
of irresponsibility, and Indians were too small and isolated a 
class to cause any dread to be felt of their criticism. 

But a better time, we will hope, is at hand. There is one 
writer who, with all but the very first gifts, has made use of his 
splendid position to describe Indian life and character soberly, 
though in a manner certainly no less entertaining than any of 
his less conscientious predecessors. The following charming 
passage from “ The Newcoraea” shews how truly Mr. Thackeray, 
perhaps alone in this respect, appreciates some of the real cir¬ 
cumstances of our exile;—[He is speaking of some children be- 
i ing embarked for England.] 

' > 

* 

(t What a sad report their parents had that day ! How their hearts fol¬ 
lowed the careless young ones home across the great ocean ! Mothers’ 
prayers go with them. Strong men, alone on their knees, with, streanjdn^ 
eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those little ones wha we^f 
prattling at their sides but a few hours since. },, Long aj^jer they are gone, 
careless and happy, recollections of the sweet past rise up and smite those 4 
who remain ; the flowers they had planted in their little gardens, the ^^ I. 
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they played with, the little vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes looked 
blessings down on them. * * * * * * What a strange pathos ap¬ 
pears to me to accompany all our Indian story ! Besides that official his¬ 
tory which fills Gazettes* and embroiders banners with names of victory 
which give moralists ana enemies cause to cry out at English rapine and 
enable patriots to boast of invincible British valour—besides the splendour 
and conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition and the conquer¬ 
ed danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely shed in winning it—should 
not one remember the tears too ?” 

Here is a sketch from the same work, which shews how much 
the author has been struck with the false tone of which we have 
been speaking ;— 

* One of Colonel Newcome’s fellow passengers from India was Mr. James 
Binnie of the Civil Service, a jolly young bachelor of two or three and forty, 
who having spent half of his past life in Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the 
remainder in Britain or in Europe, if a residence at home should prove 
agreeable to him. The Nabob of books and tradition is a personage no longer 
to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as the jaun¬ 
diced monster of romances and comedies, who purchases tho estates of brok¬ 
en-down English gentlemen with Rupees tortured out of bleeding Rajahs, 
who smokes a hookah in public, and m private carries about a guilty con¬ 
science, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased liver ; who has a vulgar 
wife, with a retinue of black servants whom she maltreats, and a gentle son 
and daughter with good impulses and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their own and their parents’ lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the 
vioes of the old people. If you go to the house of an Indian gentleman 
now, he does not say, u Bring more curricles,” like the famous Nabob of 
Stanstead Park. He goes to Leadenhall Street in an omnibus, and walks 
back from the city for exercise. I have known some who have had maid¬ 
servants to wait on them at dinner. ****** After two-and- 
twenty years’ absence from London, Mr. Binnie returned to it on the top 
of the Gosport coach with a hat-box and a little portmanteau, a pink fresh- 
shaven face, a perfect appetite, a suit of clothes like every body else’s, and 
not the shadow of a black servant.” 

Few characters in the wide range of English fiction are like¬ 
ly to be more valued and loved than Thomas Newcome; and 
though he may be no more a type of the Bengal Officer than Sir 
Roger de Co verley of the English country gentleman, yet Indians 
may well be proud of such a representative, and grateful to the 
author. Who has forgotten his old-fashioned courtesy, bis 
modesty, truthfulness, and manly foibles; bis cold bearing to- 
wprds J. J. Ridley the butler’s son, “ kind but distant, as to a 

g ivate soldier,” or his indignation and hauteur when he found 
is Highness Rummun Lall the centre of an admiring group of 
English ladies ? Page after page of this charming description 
might be extracted, and greatly to the adornment of the present 
Paper; but we must refer to the book itself, for the whole cha¬ 
racter will well repaygg&reful study. 

Mr. Dickens is a writer of a very different stamp. As keen 
in hie observation as his greet contemporary, he has not the well- 
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bred manner, the classical reserve, which are necessary to give 
real truthfulness to character-painting. Instead of being drama¬ 
tic he is melodramatic ; his personages smell of the footlights, we 
fancy them on the stage in that delusive splendour. Great, ex¬ 
traordinary, is his comic jx>wer, the broadest, heartiest mirth, 
without a spice of ill-nature (except when he puts on his dignity 
robes, and stalks forth as a social reformer) but it is nearly al¬ 
ways buffoonery . What amused us so much in the Wellers and 
Squeers, (in characters of the class we had never met or studied) 
the exaggeration became uripleasing in Pecksniff, and others of 
whom wc were better qualified to judge: perhaps Major Bag- 
stock is one of the most striking illustrations of this. Like 
Colonel Newcome, he is a retired officer who has served in Ben¬ 
gal; but he is the mere conventional Nabob, blue instead of 
yellow, with a native servant whom he beats furiously without 
provocation. Take the following specimens:— 

u Although Major Bagstock hjtd arrived at what is called in polito litera¬ 
ture the grand meridian of life, and was proceeding on his journey down hill 
with hardly any throat, and a very rigid pair of jawbones, and long flapped 
elephantine ears, and his eyes and complexion iu a state of artificial excite¬ 
ment, he was mightily proud of awakening an interest in Miss Fox, and 
tickled his vanity with the fiction that she was a splendid woman who had 
an eye on him. * * * It may be doubted whether there was ever a 
more selfish person at heart; or at stomach U perhaps a better expression, 
seeing that he was more decidedly endowed with that latter organ than 
with the formor.”* 

Again ; 

“ Here is a boy, Sir, son of Bitherstone of Bengal. Bill Bitherstone, for¬ 
merly of ours. That boy’s father aud myself, Sir, were sworn friends. 
Wherever you went, Sir, you hoard of nothing but Bill Bitherstone and 
Joe Bagstock. Am I blind to that boy’s defects 1 By no moans. He is 
a fool, Sir.” 

Again; 

“ ‘ Where is my scoundrel f said the Major, looking wrathfully round the 
room. 

“The Native, who had no particular name (?) but answered to any vi¬ 
tuperative epithet, presented himself instantly at the door, and ventured to 
come no nearer. 

♦“You Villain f said the Major ‘ where’s the breakfast V “The dark 
servant disappeared in search of it, and was quickly heard re-ascending 
the stairs in such a tremulous state that the plates and dishes on t hp tray 
he carried, trembling sympathetically as he came, rattled again all the w*y 
up.” 

Or this; 

M In this flow of spirits and conversation, only interrupted by his usual 
plethoric symptoms, and by intervals of lunch, and from time to iime&v 
some violent assault upon the Native who wore a pair of earrings in his dark 
brown ears * * * the Major continued all d^^etc.” 


* Dombey and Son j p. 62. 
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Surely this is merely the Indian of farce, a dressed up, dis¬ 
gusting phantom, described from without; while Thackeray’s is 
done from actual knowledge, intus et in cute. We really do not 
institute this comparison merely for its being favorable to our 
own class. Let us take Colonel Altamont of H. M. the King 
of Oude’s service from Pendennis; surely he is not a favorable 
specimen of our class; yet he is true to nature; and a dis-* 
tinguished officer and general will rise to the recollection 
of many as a justification of the horrid picture. The splendid 
exterior, vulgar manners, and unbridled habits do not delight 
us, we are glad to think we do not know many Indians of the 
type, but it is one, for all that, which we recognize. We believe 
that we have seen Colonel Altamont. 

Take another specimen, one coming still nearer to the un¬ 
pleasant blue Major “ the heaving mass of Indigo,” take the 
celebrated Collector of Boggley wallah. Does not the same re¬ 
mark hold good, and will not the British reader trust, now, 
to the skilful Master ? If he believes that India has Civil 
Officers like Jos. Sedley, and Militaires resembling Colonel 
Altamont, will he not (per contra ) accept Colonel Newcome and 
Mr. Binnie ? If he will not, the only defence of his conduct 
will have to be founded on the books written by Indians them¬ 
selves ; which, as we have before hinted, are not implicitly to be 
followed, because so few amongst us have the necessary leisure 
or natural power to enable them to rely on their own resources; 
and are hence led to appeal to certain conventional preconcep¬ 
tions, and to describe Indian manners and matters as they fancy 
they are expected to do, rather than as they have seen them. 

We can indeed conceive a writer possessed of less skill than 
Mr. Thackeray, not so complete a man of the world, less obser¬ 
vant, it may be; still conscientiously minded and truthfully bent 
on conveying to others the knowledge and the feeling that were 
in him. We can imagine of such an one, with such an object, pro¬ 
ducing Essays, Sketches, Tales or Novels—all, in short, that is 
commonly called Literature—in which Indian Society should 
be represented as composed of much the same materials as that 
of the minor aristocracy, or “ upper-middle-class” of England; 
the tone a little saddened by mat dc pays, and by the serious 
aspect in which life is presented to them; taught by that ex¬ 
perience that “ life is real, life is earnest” and death ever at hand, 
but also knowing how to gather, with a gentle epicureanism, the 
innocent wayside flowers of Hospitality, Mutual-help, and Be¬ 
coming-mirth. Th» younger men should Btill shoot tigers, 
but their sports shagM nerve them for the nobler game of war; 
they should be fonPof society, and ready to dance with any 
partners they could find; a little reckless, even sometimes call- 
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in}' the natives “niggers,” though not given to causelessly 
breaking their heads, and promptly brought to book for overy 
such unprovoked outbreak; the young ladies indulging them¬ 
selves with innocent freedom, and marrying early and mostly 
for love; the middle-aged couples knit to one another, in a 
'manner seldom seen among their contcmpoiaiics at home, by 
the consciousness of impending separation, of serious aims and 
hopes, of lost infants forgetting them in England 01 watching 
them from Heaven ; the old men often distinguished by wisdom 
or by valor shewn during many years of public service, dis¬ 
cussing grave topics with a wide and liberal scope, and earnest¬ 
ly striving to better the condition of the seemingly God-for¬ 
gotten heathen who surround them. Over all, too, would now 
hang the shadows of a fearful Pad, the clouds of an uncertain 
Euturc; the memories of the Saints and Martyrs, of the heroic 
y oung Boldiers slain foully in the promise ol then pi imo, the 
guileless children, the fond mothers, the fair gills gone—gone 
through tho Gate of lllood, through shame aud sorrow to 
Him who went there some eighteen hundred years be¬ 
fore; and the anticipations of change so perplexing to those 
who have grown up before the Revolution, when the founda¬ 
tions seem shaken, aud even the righteous falter in their 
course.* Hut as the Apostle ‘-peaks of “ spots in feasts of love, 
& c. raging waves of tho sea, foaming out t/uir own shame” so it 
must be confessed that amongst us too. at the present day, there 
nro many disgraceful or rj^iculoub individuals, and somp of these 
are from time to time brought forth as fair samples of the whole. 

Among the most recent of these reprehensible caricatures we 
roust certainly reckon Captain Atkinson’s “ Curry and Rice,” a 
work by an Indian Engineer officer, but published in Lon¬ 
don. There are a numbei of colored lithographs, many of 
which are very well done, the Publishers having spared 
no due exertions in presenting them to the public with grace¬ 
ful execution ; but, alas, all this skill and labor are only suc¬ 
cessful in more signally illustrating the inherent vulgarity and 
stupid superficiality of tho author’s conceptions. In many of 
the pictures the exaggerations arc utterly pointless; os, for 
example, where “ The Judge” is represented by a lean old 
scarecrow in the costume of forty years since, and a close 
transcript of the picture of “ The Civilian” in “ Tom Raw, the 
Griffin,” a book by the late Sir Charles D’Oyley, which was 
considered clever in the early part of tho century. No attempt 
is made to preserve the likenesses of tjg|t various characters, 

* The conduct of tho lato R I Company ’« Eiuopcan soldiers will servo as an 
instance of what must be the feelings of ('ml and Military Oiheers, though they 
may bo too loyal and lionoruble to give wuy w them. 

biPTEJUilH, 18 VO. F 
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though this is obviously the great charm in a series of social 
sketches, and even in the Letter-press their individuality is 
of the very faintest. The crowning humor is to assign to those 
shadowy creations names founded on a misconception of 
certain vernacular words for ingredients and materials of 
cookery, in furtherance, probably, of the brilliant idea in the 
title of the book: but some of the names shew a still loftier 
aim, and emulate the facetiousness of “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” where a Schoolmaster is called Mr. Hie, Hasc, Hoc. 
The style is a forced imitation of Mr. Thackeray’s, and 
to him the work appears to be dedicated (with or without 
permission) if we have rightly interpreted the intention of a flip¬ 
pantly worded epistle which follows the title page, and which 
is without any address, but commences “ My dear Thackeray.”* 
We can only trust that the humorist (if he does peruse the 
book) will, in common with all others for whose opinion we 
Indians ought to care, exercise taste and sense enough to see that 
such an affair can only be a fair portrait of a certain portion of 
our society, drawn by a person whose deficiencies in both sense 
and taste prevented him from associating with any other. 

To turn from such a book to the Life and Letters of the late 
lamented William Ilodson, is like stepping from Madame War- 
ton’s Walhalla into that of Woden. Tet both belonged to the 
same profession, being Captains in the Indian Army. Let the 
reader, therefore, take to heart this lesson; that, as one man 
will see nothing but meanness all ipund him, and will find 
in the siege of Delhi itself material for “ comic copy,” while 
another finds it all instinct with serious interests and noble strug¬ 
gles ; so Indian Society as a whole is not to be dismissed with 
any one sweeping epithet. There are several reasons why no 
man is a hero to his valet, one (a common one) being that 
valets do not know heroes when they see them. We do not 
say thnt all Indian officers are Hodsons, nor yet that Hodson 
himself was a perfect hero (who is ? ) He was evidently very 
“ wide awake,” more of a Marmion than a De Wilton. But we 
maintain that a picture of Indian life, in which intelligent sol¬ 
diership and thirst of glory should be entirely omitted, were no 
good likeness. 

. There is no such word in the-Dictionary as “ pessimism,” 
hut the thing is very common. Some of the Smelfungae tribe 
Will go f?om CaidpiesB to Cornwall and say, “ all is corrupt” 
We : ..should lik^ to extract from a recent lecture by Archbishop 
Whafely a passage Wonderfully descriptive of the tendency of 

, t 

k right however to mention fkat there is a Lieutenant Thackeray in the 
Bengal Army to whom this may apply, as being in his corps, Capt. A. is more likely 
> to be intimate with him than with the* great namesake. 
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such .writings as “ Little Dorrit,” and " Never too late to Mend;” 
but. sjla.ee presses, and we can only give a few short sentences, 
hoping that they may lead our readers to peruse 'th& ; whole 
work. He commences this portion of his remarks by saying how 
much he regrets to find. 

li Writers who, with much wit and power of description, hud amusement 
for themselves and their readers in the keen pursuit and exposure of every- ' 
thing faulty, or which can be represented as faulty in every portion of our 
whole system ; exaggerating with eager delight every evil they can find, 
and fixing on it like a raven jouncing on a piece of carrion ; inventing 
such as do not exist, and keeping out of sight whatever is well done, and 
unexceptional.” 

t i 

The fault, he savs, is peculiarly attributable to the authors of 
“ what are avowedly works of amusement , and the main staple 

* of which is to hold up our institutions to ridicule mixed with 

* abhorrence.” After shewing that such representations would, 
if believed, create a revolution, the thoughtful writer thus prp- 
ceeds;— 

“ The ^practical effec t on the minds of the greater part of the Public is 
to rendei* them incredulous as to real and remediable defects, and indifferent 
about really needful reforms. They understand that these overwrought 
representations are merely for dramatic effect ” 

The conclusion of these extracts especially points to all ex¬ 
aggeration in novels, social no less than political. The “ Uncle- 
Tom-School” is not without followers, even among the thin 
ranks of Anglo-Indian authors. It would be bad enough if a 
Chinese, after a six months’ residence in London, during which 
he occupied himself in visiting the hospitals and making 
drawings of the principle diseases and deformities which 
fell under his .notice, were to write them in one figure, and 
exhibit the picture to the intelligent public of Pekin, on his 
return to that capital,^as the likeness of an average Englishman; 
the hair afflicted with Plica Polonica, the nose and teeth des¬ 
troyed by the use of Mercury, the shoulders unequal, the back 
humped, the belly dropsical, the legs crooked, and the feet 
clubbed. Yet how far worse is the conduct of a person who does 
this with regard to liis own countrymen and intimate compa¬ 
nions, and that not with their bodies but their minds. 

Foremost among our Indian pessimists is the quo^dato Editor 
of the “ Optimist”. Mr. Lang was a successful journalist in this 
country, and' at home has proved himself to possess some drama¬ 
tic power and narrative skill. We cannot afford to pass with¬ 
out notice an author who has written a play with Tom .Tay¬ 
lor, and published a Novel in Mr. Koutledgq’s " Ttvo. |jhU- 
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lirtg Series.” But the pictures given of Indian Society in 
Mr. Lang’s works do far “more credit to his head than 
Ms heart.” The tale which appeared serially in Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine some years ago under the title of “ The Wetherbys,” was 
completely constructed on the hospital-scheme above referred to ; 
the whole of the characters being, to all appearance, selected 
from the rogues and drabs whom the author may have known 
or met during the course of an Indian career, which was not 
perhaps very well regulated or very fortunate in the general 
nature of its associations. However this may be, we cannot 
allow that such a book presents a fair specimen of the constitu - 
tion of Indian Society. A later work—•“ Will He Marry Her ?” 
• —is free from this objection, the Indians introduced being most¬ 
ly distinguished for courage and virtue; but it is so inferior in 
construction, in probability, in every point of literary execution, 
that it can hardly be looked to as an antidote to the venom of 
“ The Wetherbys.” 

The amiable and earnest author of “ Oakfield,” who is, alas, 
beyond the reach of criticism or the power of amending his 
faults, doubtless injured both his adopted country and his own 
reputation by a similar error. Entering the Indian Army from 
the bosom of a University and of a high-toned English home, 
Mr. Arnold passed, directly, into one of the (then) worst regu¬ 
lated Corps in the Bengal Native Infantry ; and it was his fur¬ 
ther misfortune to pass from that into a second corps, which is 
stated to have been even worse. Did this justify him in making 
his great talents subservient to an exhibition of “ Fellowship in 
the East” which should combine the worst traits of the worst 
men in these two Regiments, as a fair example of the whole 
fabric? This is worse'than the Scholasticus in Hierocles, for 
we do not read that that celebrated sage selected a half-baked 
brick as a sample of his house when he put it up for sale. Time 
and death, sanctifying powers, have done much, we may be sure, 
to mitigate, the resentment which Mr. Arnold incurred in India. 
Love for the man, respect for his memory, honest appreciation of 
the feaTless earnestness of his book, regret for the premature 
close of his useful career, the natural short-livedness of all vio¬ 
lent feelings—all these causes will operate in mitigation of a pos¬ 
sibly exaggerated censure; but the wise man, whose censure 
was moderate at the time, will not so relax its strictness; nec 
sumit nec potiit secures arbitrio popularis aura, - If a thing was 
Wrong, let it be called wrong, as far as it was wrong, that so 
fiitufe imitators may know what to avoid, and any other evil 
results of the epl may be warded off as far as may be. Let 
the public gif e up—to a certain extent—its palm-trees, and a 
Phoenix of another sort shall perhaps be given to it; event an 
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Indian .Novel containing views of Indian life at once natural and 
varied, looking for a sure, if bIow, success. 

A book which legitimately claims our attention in this con¬ 
nection is “ The Timely Retreat,” the account of a year in Ben¬ 
gal by two young ladies, which was so much talked of during 
the period of 1857 and first half of 1858. Without denying 
that something is due to the d propos, it may still be admitted 
that no utterly stupid book could have bad such a " runwo 
have been assured that, before the second edition was out, the 
trade-subscriptions for a third were completed; and all in about 
the third month from the appearance of the book. The fair 
writers may take Martial’s ground, the bookseller is the truest 
critic after all. But.whatevcr may have been the book’s merit, 
and however one may disapprove such unmanly attacks as the 
Article “ English Girls” in the Saturday Review, we cannot 
compliment the fair writers on their reserve or thoir good taste. 
Under their disguises, men and women who had kindly received 
them in India, whose lives and motives wefe alike utterly un¬ 
known to them, were made actors in a “ low comedy,” just at 
the very time that they were stuggling for life or honor amidst 
horrors such as are rare even in the blood-stained page of religi- 
, ous history. The contrast is too broad and too dreadful to do 
here pursued. 

But it was necessary to notice it; because, though the sufferings 
of the Indian exile are not usually so severe, nor the persiflage 
of his caricaturists so strikingly inappropriate, there is yet this 
objectionable fact remaining, that the English, and their imita¬ 
tors among ourselves, consider ill-health, exile, ennui, fit subjects 
for smart writing, and their victims valuable as constituents for, a 
farce. Let us hope that this is, in many cases, the result of igno¬ 
rance, misled by the traditions of their literature during so long 
a period, and overwhelmed by a competition’which renders dut 
ness a mortal sin. Light writers at Home, whether in Magazine, 
Newspaper or Novel, must make the best they can of Indians. 
And the handsome salaries (“ on the same scale,” &ys The 
Times , “ as the Elephant, the Banyan, and the palm-tree,” heu, 
iterum Crispinus /) together with the high social position, form 
an idea more easily appreciable to the Grub-Street mind than 
the somewhat sentimental drawbacks by which those advantages 
are accompanied; but these are not the less real.. A'member 
of one of the Indian services, or of a good mercantile firm, may 
marry young it is true; but he is usually doomed to see wife 
and children droop, decay, and die around him in a few years, 
unless he can nerve himself to send them England ; in, which 
case be has to bear the expenses of a raarfied establishment 
combined with the discomforts of bachelor life, The climate, iff 
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■which Mr. Bright makes so little, is simply the most miserable 
that can be conceived on this side of Phlegethon; the winters 
wet or windy, the summers wasting and wearisome. How 
would Mr. Bright like to spend half the year on the top of the 
monument, and the. other half tied by the leg to the door of a 
furnace ? The frightful boredom, loneliness, absence of amuse¬ 
ment, in Jhis part of India at least, have been noticed in two re¬ 
cent articles of this Review ,* but they must be felt to be appre¬ 
ciated. 

Hot but that exile, like every other condition of human life, 
has its blessings for those who with thankful hearts embrace all 
divine dispensations. Many of us, it is to be hoped, arc of those 
who “ sow in tears to reap in joy.” The saipe beautiful Psalm tells 
US that he who goes forth weeping, and bearing good feed , shall 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him. And is 
not the condition so far true as to justify the hope that the pro¬ 
mise will be fulfilled ? The young man, the fair girl, who start 
for India with fheir father’s “ last faltered blessing” on their 
heads, and their mother’s constant sweet counsel at their hearts, 
may not these be truly said to bear good seed ? And though,, to 
human sight they come not again, though the eye fail in watching, 
and the gray hairs go down in sorrow to the grave, do we not know 
that none in this world have an abiding city, in order that we 
may seek one that is above ? It was pathetically said by one 
who is now gone to his rest, that “ people in India talked of 
* Home,’ as if it were their long-home.” Let us remember the 
spirit of brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s last wordsj “It is as 
near to Heaven from India as from Europe.” 

Having been thus led to take a more serious view of the sub¬ 
ject than that with which we commenced, we think it appropriate 
to speak a few words on Missionary matters, and the notions of 
Hindooism prevalent in the religious world at Home. During 
the late crisis a good deal of excitement prevailed on this sub¬ 
ject, and Parsondom was moved in all its departments from 
Samuel’ Oxon to Baptist Noel. Whether the East India Com- 
jpany bad done too much or too. little for Christianity, had foster¬ 
ed or insulted idolatry, was not agreed, but this was certain, 
that, the waters being troubled, the curing of sick souls, was at 
hand. We haye selected Mr. Curteis’ Sermon as a type of 
these views, because he represents the sensible, moderate, well- 
informed portion of the English Church, and because his very 
virtues have led him into what we cannot but consider serious 
errors. . 

' V * ■ < •*'» 

. ./•<. * VcJ. XXVIT. Article 3, “Indian Ennui/’ . . , * * 

Vol, XXVIII. Article 1 , “ Life ia the North West.” . 
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No one who does not know India by practical experience can 
tell how little real influence (especially for good) the systems of 
the Pundits really have on the people at large of this day; 
and therefore how much need there is, when we speak of the 
Hindoos’ superiority over us in philosophy, to add the words of 
St. Paul, “ falsely so called.” Speculative systems in which 
imaginary premises are pushed by force of logic into unpracti¬ 
cal conclusions ; this is from beneath, and very different from 
the wisdom that is from above, of which it is said, “ Happy the 
man that findeth her.” Mr. Curteis, and the religious philanthro¬ 
pists in general, seem to approach the brink of Mr. F. New¬ 
man’s heresy that all religions are divine ; whereas in fact this 
is not God’s world, but on the contrary most of its creeds are 
from the de facto Prince, who studiously parodies the forms of 
truth, as he transforms himself into an angel of light, and makes 
Devil, Deev, Devta, to lopk like those of God.* The study, 
then, of Indian systems should form a part not of theology— 
which is one—but of Satanology, which varies to suit the varying 
whims of human passion, and whose fruits are sin and death. 
Missionaries may study them, but only as King Alfred studied 
Guthrum’s Camp. This respect with which they are urged to 
enter upon discussions with heathen sages, will often leave them 
unable to' keep their heads above water. Such questions as the 
origin of evil, the nature of Goo or of the soul, the existence of 
Matter, are not weapons from the memory of faith, and its soldiers 
had best not choose them when challenged. If, on the other 
hand, the heathen be encouraged to incorporate into Christianity 
any part—no matter how seemingly innocent—of his own sys¬ 
tem, he will surely cling to the whole. An incantation mare, 
as Mr. Curteis acknowledges, is nothing to 'that wonder-loving 
mind. The vast numbers of Indian Christians in the 17th cen¬ 
tury to whom he refers, what were they but the converts of the 
Jesuits, who allowed them to alter Deby’s paint, and call her 
the blessed virgin. And where are they now ? We know the 
consequences of putting new wine into old bottles. 

Let the Missionary look on these false systems as no more 
complements of truth than Darkness is of Light, or Satan erf the 
Almighty. We look for a time when there shall be' neither 
night, nor devil, nor any evil thing ; shall we not expediteita 
coming? May not the Missionary say, “ Brother, I know your 
‘ systems and their fruits; and I cannot argue about them, be- 
‘ cause the demonstration of fact has already solved them by the 
* reduclio ad absurdum .” Then he may bring is the beauty of 
holiness, and the divine affinities of the soul of man; and fortify 

i 

* So in Sclavonic “Rog” = God; in Scotch Bogie is Demon* 
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the whole fabric bj the unshakeable bastions of personal virtue 
and national glory. 

On the whole, we submit that the European and Native inha¬ 
bitants of India have a kind of common cause, a common ground 
on which to move the British nation for a review of judgment. 
We and our predecessors have formed British India, the admi¬ 
ration and envy of continental Europe, and a magnificent field 
for usefulness as ever nation had. Wc ask, in return, no more ■ 
than what every man owes his brother—well-informed sympa¬ 
thy and consideration. The natives are really as much injured 
by being looked upon as black Englishmen, as are the settlers 
when they are regarded as English blacks, (or blackguards). 
There is a kind or telescopic philanthropy which, sweeping the 
horizon in search of sufferers, neglects the claimants for aid 
who shiver on its o^n doorsteps: but the worst feature of it is 
that is essentially uncharitable, and involves the transfer to dis¬ 
tant and ill-perceived objects of that scorn and reproach which, 
did you but look at your feet, would seem due to yourselves. It is 
not only charity that should begin at home, but censure also. Some 
of us may remember the light in which the planters of Jamaica 
were popularly regarded before the emancipation of the slaves. 
That is the very spirit which actuates too many English writers 
(who ought, however, to know better) in depicting a fancy- 
portrait of Anglo Indians. The same men who went on till 
1858 without attempting to provide for the homeless poor of 
their own metropolis, and who bring their whole nation into con¬ 
tempt and hatred by vulgar insolence in continental streets and 
hotels, these arc the very first to take up a cry because they 
find—or fancy that they find—their countrymen in the East 
keeping order somewhat roughly among a set of hereditary- 
bondsmen to whom thev are as one to one thousand; and who 
love them as Westminster boys did Dr. Busby. The middle 
classes of England are dreaming, they may awake too late. Let 
them dp their duty towards thpsc who are placed in their im¬ 
mediate charge, and give us credit for wishing to do the same 
towards the people of Hindoostan. 

i, 1 
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Art. III .—Minute on the Employment of Junior Civil Officers 
as Assistant Judges. By tne IIon’bce F. J. HallidaY, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. April, 1859. 

The J udicial Courts of Bengal are not generally favorites of 
the Indian public. Ever since their introduction under the aus¬ 
pices of that Company which is now numbered with the things 
that were, up till the present day, the cry has been loudly raised 
against them. Many an able essay has been written on their 
constitution and defects, many an indignant philippic has been 
poured forth against their abuses ; Civilians have mildly remon¬ 
strated, “ outsiders” and “ interlopers” vehemently protested 
against their insufficiency for the wants of the country at large, • 
yet up till now without effect. The same “traditionary po¬ 
licy” which wished to keep India a close borough of appanage of 
Leadenhall Street, maintained the Judicial Courts with their ac¬ 
knowledged defects in spite of all the clamor and outcry against 
them. Regulations and Acts doubtless were made altering the 
principles of the administration of justice, but the procedure of 
the Judicial Courts seemed too perfect to require change or ad¬ 
mit of improvement. “ Laisscz aller” was the motto of our legisla¬ 
tors, and thus up till now the Court procedure has been but 
slightly modified, far less, as was required, radically changed. 
Now however a change has passed over the government of India, 
a change too in the principle of that government, and the hopes 
of India’s well-wishers have waxed high. Reform is all the cry> 
and among the many topics to which that cry has reference, the 
Bengal Courts hold a prominent place. Already in the Punjab 
has a new judicial system been initiated under Lawrence and 
Montgomery, already in the North West Provinces reforms are 
being mooted and devised despite the curse of the Regulations, 
and we trust the tide of improvement will not ebb, till it 
reaches the benighted regions of Lower Bengal. We propose 
to give a brief outline of the life which the embryo Ma¬ 
gistrate and Collector first enters on in the Mofussil, noting as we 

f o along the impressions likely to arise in his mind on first being- 
rought into contact with the realities of the Judicial Courts. 

Let us first consider the initiatory training which the young 
Civilian receives to prepare him for the duties of his profession. 
It has frequently been a taunt raised against the Civil Service 
that its members, from the moment of their appointment on the 
establishment, seemed to be considered capable of successively as* 
suming the powers and performing the duties of Magistrate, Col¬ 
lector, Judge or Commissioner without any special training; what* 
soever. “ Poeta nasoitur, Collector fit” some one has remarked!, 
September. 1859. -0 

' ii. 1 i i 
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but the truth of the proposition was apparently not universally ad¬ 
mitted, and if we may judge from sundry expressions generally 
used with reference to our administrators, the Civilian was sup¬ 
posed to lay claim to direct inspiration and intuitive aptitude to 
perform the duties of his calling. The taunt was repeatedly repu¬ 
diated. Haileybury and Fort William Colleges were pointed out as 
standing proofs of the injustice of the reproach, and it was asked 
in reply if, with these institutions vividly before them, cavillers 
would still dare to bring against the Company the charge of 
neglecting their servants’ early training. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this open challenge, the cry against the deficiency of young 
Civilians’ special training continued and still prevails. Wo do 
not purpose in our present remarks to enter into any elaborate 
discussion as to the comparative excellence or deficiency of the 
Competitive and old Haileybury system. That is a question 
which in our opinion will be better determined by time and 
the actual results of the future than by any conjectures we 
might offer on the subject. Sufficient data have not yet been 
provided to enable us with any certainty to pronounce the new 
superior to the old method, and wc believe that not until a gene¬ 
ration of Competition-Civilians has passed away, and their actual 
career be compared with that of a generation of Haileybury men, 
can a just decision be pronounced. Heaving then this question 
ae a moot point at present, we shall confine our remarks to tho 
so-called special training provided for the young Civilian in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta—a training immediately pre¬ 
ceding his employment in active life, and ostensibly professing 
to fit him for the successful performance of his duties in the 
Mofussil. 

The great aim professedly on the part of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment has always been to make their servants a body of prac¬ 
tical working men—so to teach them that the art and prac- 
tick part of life should be the mistress to the theoric.” And 
in so doing doubtless the aim was praiseworthy. India, the 
fabled dreamland of the ancients, has certainly not proved so to 
any modern adventurers who have had the curiosity or har¬ 
dihood to wander thither. From the times of Vasco de Gama 
down to tho Mutiny of 1857, India has witnessed more of stern, 
sterling action and activity than perhaps any other country in 
the world. It has afforded no sphere of ease and retirement 
for the philosopher who studied morals and not men; obstacles 
requiring the highest energy and exertion to overcome, have 
constantly presented* themselves ; and the Englishman, first as 
conqueror and then as ruler of the country, has had ever to deal 
more with the actual than the ideal, more with facts than fan-, 
cies. Praiseworthy iudeed then was tho aim of the Directors 
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of tlie old Company to send out a body of men, who would not 
be ashamed to apply all their energies to work, and who would 
grapple directly aud earnestly with the incidents of every day life 
as they arose,—praiseworthy was their aim we say, were 
the means adopted to attain their end equally deserving of com¬ 
mendation. In former days tlie so-called special training was 
inaugurated at Haileybury, where Law, Political Economy, Hin¬ 
dustani, &c. were taught by learned and competent professors. 
IIow much of their instructions the students of Haileybury car¬ 
ried with them from the halls of their Alma Mater to the shores 
of Calcutta, and the examination-room of Fort William College, 
we have neither time nor inclination to inquire. Most people 
considered that the young Civilian in his student days at Hailey¬ 
bury resembled that prince of old, whose “ contemplation, 

* obscured under the veil of wildness, grew like summer grass 
‘ fastest by night: unseen yet crescivo in its faculty.” An 
opinion not unsupported by experience, and confirmed by wit¬ 
nesses from among the members of the service itself. 

We do not mean to condemn altogether the system in vogue 
at Haileybury. It had its bright as well as its dark side, its re¬ 
commendations as well as its disadvantages. The students were 
united by the strong bond of community of aim, and an * esprit 
de corps’ was thereby established which has ever been remarked 
as one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Civil Service. 
Still notwithstanding this and other advantages which we could 
mention, we are obliged to admit that as a special training school 
for future work in India—the object for which it was establish¬ 
ed, Haileybury was, to speak mildly-, defective. The new 
system, brought into force in 1855, brought within the paje of 
the Indian Civil Service men who, up to the date of their admis¬ 
sion, had received a high general education, but who were not, 
with few exceptions specially trained for any one of the learned 
professions, much less for the Indian Civil Service. The exami¬ 
nation, success in which secured their admission into the service, 
was designed to test more their education as gentlemen than their 
special knowledge of India or Indian lore, and the stpdeuts ad¬ 
mitted thus by competition arrived in Calcutta to commence a 
career, which to. most of them must have been comparatively un- , 
known, and for which few if any were prepared. For both of 
these classes—Haileybury as well as Competition, a second 
curriculum of study was provided in Fort William College, Here 
both combine; each has the same test to undergo, eachtbe 
same facilities afforded him, each the sflme incentives tospur 
him on. Promotion depends upon success; the %poner therefore 
the ordeal is passed the better for the future prospects of Caefe* 
Now in what does this special training consist ? The y<H*ng 
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Civilian on his arrival is ordered to commence studying the lan* 
guages or dialects used in the division of the Presidency to which 
he is attached. Certain books are appointed, the contents of 
which he must master to the satisfaction of the examiner, be¬ 
fore he receives any substantive rank or can perform any official 
duties. Month after month must the student appear before the 
dread tribunal and report progress in his studies; month after 
month does he patiently, by the aid of Moonshec and dic¬ 
tionary, endeavor to reach the desired standard of excellence; 
montli after month his progress is declared “tolerable” or 
“fair,” till at last even the conscientious examiner is satisfi¬ 
ed, and the name of the student appears in the Gazette as 
“ qualified for the public service,” permitted to put his foot on 
the first round of that ladder which by manifold windings con¬ 
ducts to the 'Sudder, Lieutenant Governorship, and seat in the 
Indian Council. Qualified for the public service—qualified to 
quit the examination room, and enter the cutcherry—qualified to 
quit the study of books, and begin that of men—qualified to aban¬ 
don the do-nothingne6s of Calcutta life and enter upon a career 
of activity and usefulness in the Mof'ussil I Well may our young 
friend rejoice at such a prospect. But is the young Civilian really 
qualified to do all this, capable of successfully performing those 
duties which have been assigned him ? His ability to understand 
and be understood by those with whom he daily mingles, is, one 
would imagine, a point of vital importance to be ascertained, but 
the framers of the Calcutta examination-scheme seem to have 
thought differently. The young Civilian apparently is consider¬ 
ed either to have resided too long in the country to require a 
test on this point, or too short a time to enable lum to pass the 
trial satisfactorily ; the question therefore of his competency or 
incompetcncy in conversation 'is deferred till a future occasion, 
and the student is released from College, capable to give a few 
short orders intelligible to his bearer or kliitmutgar, generally 
totally unable to understand or maintain, a lengthened conver¬ 
sation. Hie actual knowledge of the language—the point sought 
to be tested and ascertained by the examination, consists in 
being able to translate with tolerable fluency a puerile oriental 
fable-book, written' in a dialeet which he has rarely, if ever, 
occasion to use; to translate into a similarly pure and high 
style several easy English sentences, and to read a printed book 
without absolutely spelling through each word. The books 
selected as the test of me student’s competency may have 
been useful in former *days ; at present only a man of singularly ■ 
vivid imagination Mould point out their recommendations or ad¬ 
vantages; and few students, we conceive, have found either the. < 
lucubrations of Asad Bakht, or the pious meditations of the 
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owl ami crow in the Iklman-us-Safa, of much benefit or 
assistance in their future career. Such then is the philological 
armour, equipped in which the young Civilian is sent forth to 
begin the battle of official life in the Judicial Courts. 

The main object of this linguistic training is, we are told, 
(and supposed to believe,) to enable the young man at once to 
begin his daily work, and perform his official duties. Now there 
are two ways of learning a language,—either by the eye or by 
the ear, either by the study of books or men, either by long 
continued and careful analysis of the thoughts of others as writ¬ 
ten or spoken. The man who follows wholly the former plan 
may be an accomplished scholar, he never can become a great, 
seldom a good linguist; the man who adopts the latter method, 
may, it is granted, sometimes be deficient in the graces of dic¬ 
tion, but he will have the advantage of understanding and mak¬ 
ing himself understood by others. Which then of these two 
methods would a practical man recommend to be pursued in the 
training of the young Civilian ? His pursuits surely are, or are 
intended to be, more those of the man of action than of the 
scholar ; his daily life surely requires knowledge of the language 
as spoken rather than as written. A deep, intricate and critical 
study of the language, in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, is not only superfluous but injurious; it wastes time, 
and we are convinced from experience that Ave are not wrong 
in stating that it impairs the facilities for afterwards mas¬ 
tering conversational idiom. The student very rarely thinks 
in the language which he studies; he is obliged first to clothe 
the thought with his oAvn vernacular, and then by translation, 
express it in the other language; while in the case of the man 
who learns principally by the ear, involuntarily the idea pre¬ 
sents itself to his mind in the language which he has thus ac¬ 
quired, and he is enabled to express it in the form most likely to 
be understood by natives of the country. 

Yet despite its disadvantages, this student system is the one 
which the practical anti-theoretic authorities of Leadenhall Street 
have fixed upon to ensure their young servants going forth from 
their halls qualified to commence their actual duties ; nay more 
the system has not even the merit which we tacitly assign it. • 
To study a language by dictionary and book requites tnaay : ' 
a long year to produce any satisfactory result. What conclusion 
then must we come to when we find the students of Fort Wit- ; 
liam College declared “qualified” in two languages in about 
the space of six or eight months. Students dnd scholars they nM^f 
all be in name, and many in inclination, bflt the system for* 
bidB them becoming any thing better than amatterers, having 
-a-knp wledge which leans more to the scholarly side yet reaches 
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not thereto practically, sent forth to engage in their duties 
without the means of conveying their thoughts intelligibly to 
any savo perhaps Pundits or Moonshees. Of what use are 
the “sesquipedalia verba” of the “ Betalpanchabinsati,” to an 
unkempt ryot, who knows, of nought beyond his own field or 
village, or to the sleek half educated Mohurrir, whose pen glides 
but in the language of the Courts? Yet among those two classes, 
the ryot of the district and the Mohurrirs of the Cutcherry, is 
the young Magistrate supposed to pass most, of his time. The 
sphere in which the career of the young assistant lies is gene¬ 
rally and Vith rare exceptions, the Mofussil. Why is he not 
sent there at once, learning, like any other apprentice to a pro¬ 
fession, his future work practically under a Magistrate or Collec¬ 
tor, rather than wasting time and opportunities in the dank 
and dreary atmosphere of Calcutta. He will surely acquire 
more knowledge in the office of the Magistrate than in the 
examination room of the College ; l\e will be daily and hourly 
thrown amongst the natives of the country, who understand not 
hie tongue, and will through very helplessness intuitively learn 
to express his ideas in theirs. He will be <c qualified”—really 
qualified—to begin work within half the time which the pre¬ 
sent system requires, and thus gain for himself all the sooner 
a position among the actual working members of the service. 
He will learn to read and write documents more quickly in 
the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and will, by mingling amongst 
the natives, all Ihe sooner gain some insight into Asiatic cha¬ 
racter, an acquisition so essential and yet so difficult of attain¬ 
ment. Let it remain for the Magistrate to say when the 
young assistant is fit to be entrusted with judicial powers and to 
perform official duties. These officers as gentlemen will not study 
partiality or favoritism in the exercise of this power, nor 
as Magistrates will they hastily throw work into the hands of 
incompetent instruments who are likely to return it ill done 
or not done at all ; and thus the Magistrate, instead of having 
to deal with a stranger assistant imported from Calcutta, will 
he able more skilfully to employ the instrument of his own 
making—the youth whom he has trained and whose character he 
has watched'—in the work best suited to his abilities and capaci¬ 
ty. 

. Turn we now to the second phase of our young assistant’s 
career. He has dropped the academical denomination of stu¬ 
dent* has been enrolled among the working members of the 
service, and been gazetted to an appointment at a Mofussil Sta¬ 
tion; .*• He must how leave the pleasant English society of Cal¬ 
cutta, and it may be banish himself for a time from tne haunts 
of civilization. Eew however regret the change except in eo far 
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as it separates them from those friends whom they hold dear; 
and a few sigh inconsolably for the delights which they have aban¬ 
doned. “ Cribbed, cabined and confined” in Calcutta, the newly 
fledged assistant can now reduce to practice those dreamy visions 
of Magisterial life which he has been forming. Here too, although 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate and officially in hisi 
charge, he first begins to realize the idea of independence, and 
has the opportunity first afforded him of shaping out a course 
of his own. His sphere of usefulness, formerly confined by regu¬ 
lation to “ within a radius of five miles from Government 
House,” is now extended over a district whose limits are count¬ 
ed by tens not units of miles, and whose inhabitants are num¬ 
bered by thousands. Still life in the Mofussil is not without 
its disadvantages as well as its recommendations. Koutiue prevails 
there as well as in Calcutta. The occurrences that generally 
’ come under the cognizance of the resident at an out-station are 
frequently of the same monotonous character, and may, unpro- 
fitably employed, tend to narrow the mind and views of those 
who experience them. “ Our station” may become the all-ab¬ 
sorbing topic, the be-all and the end-all of life; nay it is im¬ 
possible to deny that the deprivation of social privileges and 
solitariness which often accompany Mofussil life, have led tore- 
suits on which it is painful to reflect, and have originated a 
class of sins, which happily are now sensibly diminished, and 
may gradually become extinct. Still, with all its solitariness, 
h<jw universally is the Mofussil preferred to the City. How 
few exchange even the routine of Cutcherry for the drudgery -of 
the Secretariat; how few abandon the solitary freedom of the 
put-station, for the fascinating restraints of Calcutta society. 

The duties of an assistant at a Mofussil station are so well 
known as scarcely to require to be specified, much less enlarged 
on. Suffice it to say generally, that such minor cases as usual¬ 
ly may be seen at an English Police Court, are those which dai¬ 
ly come under his cognizance for trial and decision. He may 
be deputed by the Magistrate to investigate a serious case or; 
Write a report from papers furnished him ; he may be shut into- 
the interior of his district on duty, or he may retain charge of til*, 
office in the absence of the Magistrate, but as is natural, theephere 
allotted for his operations is at first small and contracted.^ Wf, 
will suppose him arrived at his station, introduced to the residents* 
waited on by the native officials, and eager to enter Cutcherry and 
commence business. The first day on which the assistant attend# 
Cutcherry is one not easily forgotten. * The report spread* 
afnongst the officials that the new sahib is going to,begin wdrb^ 
to take the first plunge in the Rubicon of business, and forth¬ 
with all the hangers on about Court crowd to w’rtn«B:hi#jjd« 
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stallation. Let us just glance for a moment at the scene. First 
of all comes the principal actor, the assistant himself, seated, 
not exactly on a throne of * royal state, which far excells the 
wealth of Ormuz or of Ind,’ hut on a raised platform of common 
wood, Striving to look around with nonchalant air, putting on 
the “ robur et triplex 02 s” of assurance, hurriedly calling to 
mind the shreds and patches of his Calcutta Bengali, but in¬ 
wardly dreading the ordeal of his first case—conscious that 
he is being mentally weighed in the balances by every one 
present, and yet fruitlessly endeavouring to persuade himself 
that he will not be found wanting in the estimation of his self- 
constituted valuators—feeling for the first time in reality that 
the expression “ qualified for the public service” is a broken 
reed, and the Calcutta examination a delusion and a snare. 
Around him, and within the favored circle of the official plat¬ 
form, sit or stand the sleek velvet-tongued Amlah, “ much con- 
‘ demned to have an itching palm, to sell and mart their offices 
‘for gold,” watching with interested feelings the first impres¬ 
sions of the assistant, who, they fondly hope, will become their 
future ward. Without stand the mooktyars or pleaders, legiti¬ 
mate descendants of Belial, skilled to make the worse appear 
the better reason, mentally calculating the amount,of fees they 
may exact from unsuspecting and deluded clients, on the ground 
of the Sahib’s falsely represented partiality or inclination in their 
favor; while around and throughout the Cutcherry stand “the 
many,” an unsavoury crowd, attracted chiefly for the sake of 
gossip, and little caring or seeming to care what influence the 
new hakim may cast on their interests. 

Business is commenced. A case of assault is called ; the plaintiff 
and bis witnesses step to the bar, and mumble over the solemn de¬ 
claration prescribed by regulation. Depositions expressly ordered 
to be written down in the presence of the presiding officer, make 
their appearance with wonderful rapidity from behind his back, 
and are read or hurriedly gabbled overby the head mohurrir; 
a faint attempt at cross-examination is made by the unpractised 
assistant; the depositiljhs are finished, and much to bis surprise 
the case is terminated for the day. The defendant’s side is not 
forthcoming, orders if necessary are given to summon the ac¬ 
cused ; this order is recorded—the papers signed and laid aside 
—and a second case, probably a facsimile of the first, begun, 
hoard, and terminated at a similar stage of advancement In 
due process of time ? i. e. when the assistant has forgot all the 
particulars of the case, the defendants appear, and their answer 
to the charge sSems as conclusively established as was the ate- 
cusatioa of the plaintiff against them. This produces a refer* 
^ence to notes, or the previous papers of the case—th^se are 
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looked over afresh, and the case awaits only the final award 
of the assistant. At first generally his decision ia not given 
without deep and long consideration. He very likely takes the 
papers home with him and tries, by reading the details anew, 
to make up his mind as to the sentence which he shall pro¬ 
nounce. Sometimes ho is mercifully disposed by some palliat¬ 
ing circumstances which he fancies he can detect on the de¬ 
fendant’s side, at other times inclined to punish from a conviction 
of the truth of the plaintiffs statement; wavering he remains, 
till at last, although with many qualms of conscience as to the 
justness of his award, he comes to a conclusion, and proceeds 
to pass sentence of acquittal or condemnation. 

Such is the cutcherry life of the assistant. One day’s work 
illustrates tho work of every day, and this is the school in which 
he is supposed to gain the experience which will fit him to 
enter on and perform the arduous duties of the Magistrate. 
Small as is the sphere in which he is engaged, many lessons are 
patent to any one who wishes to read and profit by them. In an 
English police court a man is brought up before the Magistrate 
on a charge of assault, the witnesses are produced and 
examined, and the accused is called on for his defepee. He may 
deny the facts. Such is rarely the case, but in many instances 
he is compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to admit 
the truth of the accusation. Such a phenomenon as the con¬ 
fession of an accused party in a petty case, is seldom if ever wit¬ 
nessed in the Bengal Courts. To judge by the nature of the 
cases and procedure in Court, the amount of innocence injured 
or malice gratified there, is indeed wonderful, painful to con¬ 
template. Each party seems to have made good his own state¬ 
ment differing diametrically from that of his opponent; the amount 
of truth or falsehood on both sides seems equibalanced; fraud 
or perjury may sometimes be detected, but in small cases affording 
few salient points by which the consistency of a lie might be 
tested, to our shame bo it said the decision must often 
be given at comparative haphazard. The story of the Judge retir¬ 
ing from cutchcrry and determining a case in his antechamber 
by the highest throw of the dice, is most probably mythical, but 
carries nevertheless a germ of truth concealed beneath. The 
Bengalees, by long practice in deceit, have certainly acquired the 
art of simulating truth to perfection. Every false proposition 
is so artfully propped up on every side by lies, an resembling truth, 
that the whole statement, perfected in falsity, defies in most in¬ 
stances criticism or detection. Truth according to the old proverb 
lies at the bottom of a well, and assuredly j»r*dvjl adraintorn*!,. 
tors, notwithstanding the assistance of all Regulations, Acta, Cptt* 
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stmctions, and Circular Orders, have failed to detect or reach her 
hiding place in the heart of the Bengali. 

The constitution of the Courts no doubt tends to propagate 
rather than counteract the evil. "W e do not mean to deny that the 
native character is so essentially addicted to lying and deceit, 
that however good the Courts were, the same obstacles to justice 
would prevail, although to a limited and modified extent. 

It has been well remarked that however well the natives of 
India be treated, their natural oriental duplicity can never be 
wholly eradicated, and the English love of truth, manliness and 
straightforwardness infused into their minds; they never can 
become, notwithstanding all exertions, “ black-faced English¬ 
men.” Naturally and hereditarily a clever and ingenious race 
they have degenerated into an unprincipled and cunning peo¬ 
ple. Of old, if we may judge by records, active and energetic, 
they have now become a by-word for indolence and effete- 
ness; formerly practising their religion in its anciently pure 
and strict form, they have gradually sunk lower and lower till 
they have now no religion at all, or a form of one, which, 
scouted and rejected by all thinking members of their society, 
is only kept up from worldly and interested motives. Yet amid all 
changes in their history they have preserved their character 
for duplicity intact, and such soems to be the force of custom 
that it is often doubtful whether their natural inclinations do 
not lead them rather to the tortuous paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood than to the straightforward road of uprightness and 
truth. No doubt many bright examples of excellence and 
virtue might be pointed out as proofs of the contrary, but 
these are few, and from their paucity we are sorrowfully in¬ 
clined to believe that they form the exception not the rule. 

Knowing then the inclinations and natural propensities of the 
people with whom they had to deal, our administrators have 
devised a code of laws, and introduced a system of procedure, 
which panders to all their vices, without attempting to draw 
forth or elevate any one of those good qualities which they 
may have been supposed to possess. In our English law books 
the law is considered and represented as the instrument by 
which aggrieved parties are enabled to procure a certain and 
adequate redress for injuries. In Bengal the law, in the opi¬ 
nion of the great masses of the people, affords not the, means 
to obtain redress for injury, but the easiest opportunity fee 
inflict wrong, the great channel to gratify revenge or ruin 
a neighbour, One great defect in the native character ia their 
tendency to.prbcnptination, and want of immediate determi¬ 
nation ia executio&T -hey possess the " suaviter in mode,” bat are 
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sadly deficient in the “ for titer in re;” they invert the proverb, 
and say ‘ leave till to-morrow whatever need not be done 
to-day.' In this procrastinating tendency our Courts out-Herod 
Herod, and cause even the dilatory and delay-loving Bengalees to 
lament the tardiness of justice, or at all events of law. We 
English pride ourselves on our love of straightforward dealing, 
and pity*the love of intricacy and tergiversation which characterise 
the oriental, and yet we have encircled our legal procedure by a 
labyrinth of forms and technicalities, which serve but to screen the 
offender and hide the designs of the false witness and suborner. 
Again anative has proverbially the reputation of having an itching 
palm ; the “ auri sacra fames” is strong within him, and our system, 
instead of attempting to counteract or suppress this evil ten¬ 
dency, by nominally asking Court officials to live respectably 
on pittances lower than the salaries given to menial servants 
virtually compels them to resort to unfair means to eke out a 
subsistence. A poor man,, it is well known, will rather submit 
to an injury he has received than complain at the thanna 
or at the Sudder Station. He truly remarks, “ I live by my 
‘ trade, and cannot afford to absent myself and neglect business 

* during the time required to prosecute my suit; I am a poor man 

* and cannot spare money to fee a Mooktyar and bribe the Am* 

* Iah—if I persevere in my suit, J shall get in to debt to pay these 
‘ harpies ; much bet ter, then, suffer the loss of a few rupees from 

* my enemy than be unmercifully fleeced by my seeming friends.” 
Consequently the cases which generally come into cutcherry 
are either those in which the parties have secured the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Aralah by a douceur,—cases which may-be gained, 
or those in which they persevere without bribing these offi¬ 
cials—cases which will generally be lost. This is a melancholy 
confession but none the less true for being so. The Magistrate 
and his subordinate officers may be active and energetic and 
do their duty well, but the idea sprang up ol’ old in the native 
mind, and tradition has handed it down to their descendants, that 
the Amlah is the middleman through whom all business must be 
transacted, and whose good-will it is of even greater impor¬ 
tance to secure than that o? the hakim himself. No case we may 
safely say ever comes direct to the Magistrate or the assistant. 
The Sherishtddar who allows it to be placed on the roll,, the 
Peshkar who reads, and the Mohurrir who writes, the deposi¬ 
tions, must all first be consulted and appeased.. From them 
houses, and with their deceitful counsel on his lips eud in his 
memory, the complainant comes into Court, and tellsi hia tale* 
To them during the progress of the ease he* again and again 
repairs, and trusts implicitly in their promises to reptoaem 
his master in such a light to the hakim, as will procure a 
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judgment in his favor. This middleman-tendency however is 
not confined to the Courts alone, but obtains universally among 
all classes, and in all circumstances. The ryots of an Indigo 
factory have the same feelings towards the gomashtas, and other 
native subordinates whom the planter is obliged to employ, and 
it seems an inherent tendency in the Asiatic mind to avoid 
direct communication with principals and trust to thfc minis¬ 
tration of agents to attain their object. 

The Amlah in our Courts are certainly a baneful institution ; if 
we want reform there, and who speaks now of any thing but reform, 
we must begin with them. It is all very well to get up an agita¬ 
tion by a reduction of Covenanted Civil Salaries, by this expedi¬ 
ent save annually a few thousand rupees, and then say, see we 
have accomplished a reform, a radical change; but this mode 
of procedure, as it affects only a small class and produces no 
perceptible amelioration of the condition of the people at large, 
will neither improve our^Courts nor render them more popular 
than they are now. The great aim should be to bring justice 
home to every man’s door ; by our system we have removed it to 
an unapproachable distance. One of the chief causes of this evil 
lies, we believe, in the conduct of the native Court officials, and to 
their improvement should the first measures of reform be direct¬ 
ed. We have lately seen educated young natives, graduates of 
the Calcutta University, promoted all at once to Deputy Magis¬ 
tracies and Collectorships, but education seems to be consider¬ 
ed only applicable to, and essential for, the higher grades of 
officials, and to be looked upon as a qualification altogether un¬ 
suited to the subordinate Court Amlah. Such a view is certain¬ 
ly erroneous. We need educated men in the office as well as 
on the bench; the business of the Cutcherry requires as able 
heads to perform it as are needed to decide the cases usually 
brought before subordinate Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
and we i feel assured, if the Courts were gradually weeded of 
the old half-educated bands of Amlah, and step by step filled 
with young educated natives, that the complaints against the 
character of Court officials would perceptibly diminish, and the 
course of justice be freed from many of those obstacles, which at 
present impede it. It must be evident to all who have had op¬ 
portunities of observing the effedt of European education on the 
native mind, that a higher tone is thereby imparted to the cha¬ 
racter of those who receive it, that a channel is opened into 
Which %y may dirqct those mental energies which they possess, 
instead of perverting them as is usual from lack of fcnowledge, 
and that they strive more and more to deserve the confidence, 
which is, as it were, intuitively placed in the educated rather thao 
the ignorant man. It is often objected that an English education 
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has an injurious rather than a beneficial effect onthe Native 
wind, and in one sense the objection is valid. Smatterers 
will always exist in every class, and such knowledge, nourishing 
false ideaB in the native mind, may often do more harm than is 
occasioned by positive ignorance, but a substantially founded 
education, which is now open to all and etnbffeced by many, can 
never, we believe,—and experience confirms this belief—induce 
evil rather than good. If those young graduates of the Universi¬ 
ty, who are now being sent into the Mofussil as Deputy Magis¬ 
trates, were first attached to the Courts as Amlah, paid respecta- 
f bly, and subsequently, if advisable, promoted to the higher 

g rades, not only would their efficiency in the latter capacity 
e increased tenfold from experience gained in their previous 
career, but as Amlah they would materially purify the cha¬ 
racter of the Mofussil Courts, and ronder them other .than they 
are now, a by-word amongst those whom they were intended to 
serve, for inefficiency and.corruption. 

But not only does this evil reputation which attaches to our 
Mofussil Courts render their name generally hated; it pre¬ 
vents much good being done extra-judicially among the people. 
A good Magistrate does not fancy himself always seated on 
the bench or dispensing justice in Cutcherry. He would like 
sometimes to unbend, to mingle on friendly terms with all class¬ 
es in his district, to hear their views and opinions as between 
man and man, and thus to become acquainted with the pre¬ 
valent tone and spirit of his district, which he feels can never 
be ascertained while openly clothed in his official dignity. In 
law it is said the king never dies, and so to the mind of the 
.Bengali, the Magistrate, the sovereign of the district, whether in 
^Utcherry or out of cutcherry, is ever the same—ever surrounded 
the lictors and fasces of office, ever a man more to be feared 
loved, always living in an atmosphere of summonses, war- 
ra^U and subpoenas, whose baneful influence must sedulously be 
avo«kd. He goes out into the interior of his district and attempts 
suavely to enter into conversation with some of the ryots. 
Sometimes they show eagerness to approach him; but this is 
generally the case, when, prefacing their story by the loud and 
vehement cry of “ Dohai, Dohai,” they pour forth volubly a tale 
of grievances and injuries sustained by them from a neighbour, 
against whom they complain—a tale sometimes true, always 
exaggerated, too often feigned and false. They cannot apparent¬ 
ly comprehend that the hakim can possibly question, them, with¬ 
out reference to his official capacity, and their fertile imagina¬ 
tion immediately conjures up every conceivible*motrve but the 
right one for his conduct rerhaps he may have heard some 
of their former peccadilloes, the remembrance of which .sticks 
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in their throat, and he wishes to incriminate them from their 
own conversation; perhaps he has sinister intentions against 
some of their relatives, and is striving to elicit information from 
them against the latter; with these and a thousand other baseless 
peradventures in their minds, they immediately suspect him of 
Borne covert design'to bring them into his Court, and accordingly 
wilily attempt to mislead him or evade his questions. Such has 
been found to be the result of endeavours to mingle amongst 
the ryots of a district. There may have been defects on the official’s 
side in attempting to do so—no doubt such existed. He may 
not in all cases have been able to render his ideas intelligible to 
others, he may have misunderstood those of the natives them¬ 
selves. Still taking this into consideration, the impression has 
remained, that there existed some undefined fear in the mind 
of those with whom he was conversing, which seemed ab¬ 
ruptly to shut their mouths, and render them chary of giving 
utterance to their ideas. They seerued indeed to consider the 
Magistrate as a terror to evil-doers, but apparently did not see or 
understand the application of the second clause, that he was, 
*' a praise and protection to them that do well.” 

In different circumstances no such unwillingness or repug¬ 
nance is manifested. Indigo planters have been decried as 
oppressors, and their ryots held up as miserable specimens of 
suffering humanity, crushed under the despotism of their mas¬ 
ters, and fillcd*with no very fricudhj^eclings towards them. It 
may be so—those who have supported such opinions may have 
had better data than we, from which to form a conclusion. All 
that we feci bound to say on this subject is that our experience 
warrants no such inference. The poor suffering ryots of an 
Indigo factory certainly seem much more inclined to mingle 
and converse with their persecutors, than to approach those 
who nominally stand between the oppressor and oppress¬ 
ed. We have often visited Factory cutcherries, and long¬ 
ed to be able to dispense justice with as much speed and 
satisfaction to all parties concerned as obtains there; we have 
witnessed the confidence with which the ryots approached, 
related their grievances, and obtained redress—a confidence 
strangely and strongly contrasted with the repugnance tvith 
which official endeavours in similar cases were encountered, 
and the thought arose in our minds that there must be some 
hidden Agency at work which has produced this coldness between 
the great masses of the people and their legal protectors, The 
cause, we. have stated * above, we believe to lie in the feet that 
Jhe natives, bavin & either personally experienced the hardships 
PF our Courts or heard of them by report, and having naturally 
a tendency to look upon officials of all classes as in some way 
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or other the originators of those evils, gradually have arrived 
at the conclusion that intercourse with the latter may more 
prudently be avoided than courted, should be shunned rather 
than encouraged. 

Unfavourable however as have been our first impressions of 
the Courts hitherto, we are by no means inclined to side with 
those who take a pride in cavilling at all institutions which are 
not framed exactly in accordance with their views, and who 
maintain that our present system is no better than were the 
native Courts of old. Our Courts, we grant, are not pure, but 
their corruption, springs not, as we have remarked, entirely 
from the defects of their constitution, but from an inherent 


perversion of the native mind, which is not a creation of yester¬ 
day. In olden limes, as is well known, Judges as well as Amlah 
were corrupt; were a sufficient inducement held out, the pre¬ 
siding officer could be gained over, equally with his satellites, xhia 
abuse we can safely say we have rendered obsolete. The native 
officials, i. c. the lower 'officers of Court, are still notoriously 
venal, the bar is sj. by- word for rapacity and unscrupulousness, 
but the purity of the bench is seldom impugned. Granting all 
this, and allowing credit for the innovations and improve¬ 
ments we have introduced with our system, we do not consider 
that any valid excuse for the present condition of the Courts 
has been established. We would not wilfully or unduly disparage* 
still less do we feel inclined to “damn with faint praise.” Wo 
must remember that we ‘live in the 19th and not the 17th 


or 18th century, in times when knowledge and enlightenment 
profess to be far advanced. Is it not then beneath the dignity 
of our Government to measure what we have done for the be¬ 


nefit of India by any such standard as those praters about olden 
times propose ? Should we not rather look to the future than 
to the past, rather resolutely contemplate what it is our duty 
to do, than look back with placid and passive self-satisfaction on 
what others, our inferiors, have failed to perform ? 

Our assistant, so far as we have hitherto seen him, has 
been employed in no tiling higher than the decision of pet¬ 
ty cases at a Mofussii Station. He has taken the first plunge 
in . the Rubicon, but he has not yet reached the oppo-. 
site shore. Two ordeals are impending over his head* 
which he must pass through ere he can ascend another step on 
the ladder of promotion, and exchange the name of Assistant for 
that of Magistrate. These are the so-called semi-annual Central i 
Committee Examinations, directed by a*board of exarainersin* 
Calcutta and presided over by a committee in the ^ofussdgdiayu^ 
as. their .professed object, to test the progress which suM^tnate 
officers are making towards attaining a thorough knovipdgaM 
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their duties. Let us suppose our assistant located at one of the 
minor stations of a Division. The summons issued by the Com¬ 
missioner arrives, ordering him to attend at head quarters for 
the purpose of undergoing the examination. Forthwith Bean- 
fort’s Digest, and Ricketts’ Cutcbcrry Guide come into great re¬ 
quest, and are consulted by the candidate for " special powers” 
with an assiduity by no means common in-previous months. He 
seeks to store his memory as he best can with facts from those 
useful hand-books, and tries to make up for past dilatoriness by 
vigorous though temporary exertion. At last the fated day ar¬ 
rives when Beaufort and Ricketts must be consigned to the 
book-shelf, and the last preparations for departure completed. 
Amid the hearty good wishes of his fellow residents he sets out 
upon his journey, and on arriving at bis destination finds proba¬ 
bly that the usually dull and formal head quarters of the Divi¬ 
sion have been enlivened by the arrival of several other young¬ 
sters from the surrounding districts, who, although nominally on 
other and graver thoughts intent, still contrive to kill dull care, 
and spend the time agreeably and cheerfully. Perhaps a pig¬ 
sticking or tiger-shooting party is organized; the lively spirits 
of the party join, enjoy their sport, and return all the better for 
the excitement, aud none the less fitted to brave the terror of the 
examination room. At last work is begun. Our young friend 
enters the examination room, finds the most potent, grave and 
worthy signors, the examiners, arrayed in dignity before him, 
takes the place assigned, and commeficcs studying the paper con¬ 
taining questions in the Foujdarry department, which is handed 
to him. He mentally invokes the aid of Beaufort, seta to work 
to answer the questions to the best of .his ability, finishes the 
paper, and hands it back to the examiner. A similar set of ques¬ 
tions on subjects connected with the Revenue Department of 
his duties, calls forth in like manner his knowledge of Ricketts. 

Then comes, to the European, the severest portion of the or¬ 
deal—testing his knowledge of the vernacular language of his 
district. Suppose him a denizen of Lower Bengal. He must 
translate a tolerably difficult passage of English into Bengali, 
muBt read with comparative fluency copies of official documents, 
and converse with sufficient ease and intelligence both to under¬ 
stand ahd be Understood by the native with whom he is ordered 
to converse. A couple of cases, such as ordinarily come under 
his cognizance, are then read over to test his acquaintance with 
the forth® of office and his capability to estimate the value of 
conflicting evidence, he is required to write an ordinary ruba- 
cftrry qa each t of these, and then his trials for the time are'end¬ 
ed- Ipet examination is closed, the papers of the various can¬ 
didate# collected, valued, and transmitted to the Calcutta Board* 
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the examiners look mysteriously grave when asked what 
verdict they have returned, and the young hopefuls disperse to 
their several stations with as much rapidity as they arrived, 
there to wait iu suspense till the final award is promulgated* 
Such meetings are looked forward to with pleasure by all. The 
thought of the examination docs not scorn to enter much into 
the minds of the candidates, and certainly docs not impair their 
spirits. The thought of leaving the routine of office for a time, 
and meeting again those friends from whose society the stern 
“ rules for absence” debar them for at least the next six months ; 
the prospect of making new acquaintances as well as reviving 
old friendships,—all tend to make the young assistants regard 
these examinational reunions as some of the pleasantest episodes 
in their introductory career* 

* - Looked at in a practical point of view we cannot con¬ 
sider that these examinations fulfil the purpose for which 
they were instituted. They are doubtless better and more 
practical in their tendency than the ludicrous initiatory farce 
iu Calcutta, but as a test for discovering the working capa¬ 
bilities of the assistant they are, we think, a failure. These 
capabilities can surely be better judged of by the officer who 
apportions him hi* duties and secs that he performs them, than 
by a committee of strangers, who can only find out whether he 
is intellectually qualified for those duties, and who trust in a great 
measure to the report of th^fagistrate as to the actual amount 
of work done by the assistant and the manner in which it has 
been performed. The object of promoting the assistant at this 
stage of his career, is that, by taking cognizance of more 
serious cases than lie has yet tried, he may efficiently relieve the 
Magistrate of some of the details of his office, and enable the 
latter to devote more time to important duties. Is not then the 
Magistrate the best judge as to whether the unpassed assistant 
is capable to relieve him of some portion of his duties, or will 
prove, if entrusted with such power, a burden rather than a re¬ 
lief? Let the Magistrate as in former times have the option of 
recommending Lis assistants for promotion, and we feel convinc¬ 
ed that not only would the possession of this power increase the 
care and watchfulness of Magistrates over their assistants, but 
would rouse the latter by increased zeal and diligence to eboty; 
themselves really of use to their superiors and thus deserve .pro-! 
motion. We arc ourselves aware of several instances in which, f 
assistants have been efficient and hard working officer's* yet hay$j^ 
repeatedly failed to pass the required examination, 
been valued by the Magistrate, but found wanting by thp.exa^! 
miner; and being thus remanded to inferior work, the de-* 
taxis of which they had long ago mastered, have conceived * 
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repugnance to their duties which many years have not sufficed 
to eradicate, and which might have been counteracted, nay al¬ 
together avoided, by well-timed promotion founded on the basis 
of actual usefulness rather than mere amount of knowledge. 

Let us suppose then this examination ordeal successfully 
passed by the young assistant. We behold him now gradually 
emerging from the limited sphere to which he was previously 
confined, and entering upon a line of more varied duties. His 
powers are now materially increased, the tedious and intermi¬ 
nable repetition of “ marpeet” cases no longer solely falls on his 
ear, he begins to look forward to the weightier matters of the law, 
and to decide more interesting and important cases. He is now 
alternately engaged in deciding the particulars of an affray, or 
puzzled by'* the intricacies of a land-dispute; his collecto- 
rate powers, which formerly were mV, enable him now to decide 
the so-called summary (Heaven save the mark!) suits, and he 
feels that Magisterial life is beginning in earnest. He has now 

f jot free l’roln the leading-strings of law and is eager to exercise 
lis newly acquired authority. Sometimes like the newly-fledged 
bird he may linger ere commencing bis new career, distrustful 
of his- own strength, but lie generally proceeds with an alacrity 
which custom afterwards subdues, to prove the reality ofhisncw 
powers. Woe to the culprit who, overtaken by Nemesis in an 
evil hour, comes before our newly empowered assistant! He has 
come before a Judge as unsparing as Minus or lihudamanthus of 
old, and if he be found guilty, will find that he has to drink a full 
cup of retributive justice. 

The months pass quickly aw jy. Theyonngofficer’sexperiehceis 
increasing day by day, but the path is not yet clear before him. 
Another barrier still remains to be overcome, ere he can feel him¬ 
self free from the trammels of his apprenticeship. The second trial 
before the examination committee still grimly overshadows, and 
opposes a bar to, his future progress. The same little episode atthe 
Sudder Station which we have mentioned, again occurs. The 
same scene, which we have above described, is re-enacted, the 
only difference in the present case being that the young, specially- 
empowered assistant, aims at the <e higher grade,” and plays for the 
stake of full powers. The test is necessarily, severer than was 
the first; the knowledge of principles, which was all that was 
necessary in the first examination, must now be supplemented 
by an accurate aquaintance with details; proficiency in a second 
language is also insisted on, the assistant’s knowledge of office 
work is tested -by his decisions in intricate and coniplicated 
cases, and he is not declared passed unless he fully satisfies the 
, examiners of ltis thorough competency in all these various sub¬ 
jects. The short period which elapses between the actual exa- 
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tarnation and the publication of its results, is a period of anxi¬ 
ous suspense to the candidate. Former examinations and their 
results were matter, if not of indifference, at least of compara¬ 
tive unimportance. Former successes, lie felt, had only cleared 
but half his road, and but paved the way for new trials. Now 
however, this last obstacle once surmounted, the path lies clear be¬ 
fore him. No examinations will have henceforth any terrors for 
him, no cramming of Acts and .Regulations will strain his me¬ 
mory or ruffle his temper, Beaufort arul Ricketts will henceforth 
be referred to as guides, not studied as text hooks ; in short he 
will be enabled to plunge freely into Magisterial life without 
let or hindrance except what may proceed from his own 
incapacity to pursue his future career. No wonder then that 
a repulse, an unfavourable issue, should he more severely felt 
by one who has so nearly achieved his end, than by one who 
has just commenced and felt the first excitement of the struggle. 
Rarely does success attend the first attempt; in fact no ‘ full 
powers’ can he granted to any assistant unless he has been ex¬ 
ercising ‘ special’ powers for one year previously. A year elap¬ 
ses, and unless our young friend he of the “ raultum agendo 
nihil agens” class, the expiration of that term sees him vested 
with the full powers of Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
qualified to perform the functions of a Magistrate, but unat¬ 
tached to any particular station. 

Here, properly speaking, terminates the career of the assistant. 
That line he will soon drop, and subside into “ our Joint,” or re¬ 
ceive au Acting Magistracy. Thither we do not presume to ■' 
go over liis career. We have viewed his progress nb ovo, the 
purport of the present Article prevents us going on ad mala; but 
between the two states of Assistant and Magistrate is a middle 
grade, in which our assistant is frequently found previous to his fi¬ 
nal or permanent promotion, viz., in charge of a Subdivision. In 
large districts where the influence of the Magistrate residing at 
the Sudder Station is not sufficiently diffused over the length and 
‘ breadth of his Zillali, small outposts, embracing two or three 
Thannas, have been formed in the interior of the district, the 
duties of which are assigned to either Deputy Collectors, or not 
less frequently to Assistants, vested either with f specjpT or * full’ 
powers. Posted to one of those minor stations,, our young; 
friend enters upon an entirely new sphere of duty. Accustomed \ 
previously, as a subordinate, merely to witness without being uKy 
lowed to participate in the performance.of the duties of Magis-v 
trate at the Sunder Station, he now finds himself in a Magia*.r 
terial microcosm of his own, he has become the responsible head 
of an office, abandoned the mild soubriquet of chota tahtb, had 
assumed the imposing title of hakim. The salaam of Court offi- 
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cials, always obsequious, becomes lower than ever; cases are now 
no longer made over to him by the Magistrate for report, but 
complaints are prepared directly before him ; and he now first 
learns the pleasures of managing and having independent charge 
of a district. But along with the pleasures, come also the cares 
of independence; difficulties start up where to his unaccustomed 
eye all seemed plain and smooth before. The office contributes its 
share of impediments in the shape of accounts, statements* 
returns and reports, which, unless our friend’s tastes incline 
to the Financial or Accountant General’s department, he 
finds neither instructive nor agreeable. lie is frequently plung¬ 
ed into embarrassments by the wit.y Amlah, simply to try 
his mettle, and enable them to exhibit their own skill; and 
doubtless amid all this labyrinth of work and intrigue the 
hired subdivisional officer sometimes sighs for the careless, irres¬ 
ponsible post of assistant, which he has quitted. Still lie per¬ 
severes. Many an askance look passes between his Amlah 
on the promulgation by the Sahib of some anti-regulation order, 
which grates harshly on their ears; many a subdued hint do 
they quietly make pointing out a way of relief from some maze 
of confusion, in whose windings our young friend may have 
become entangled in cutcherry. Not unfrequently comes a let¬ 
ter from head-quarters criticising Ids proceedings, and tacitly 
conveying censure under the garb of “ demanding an explana¬ 
tion.” But all such difficulties daunt not the young aspirant 
for promotion, and manfully encountered, only serve to guide 
"his inexperience, and perfect his training for future useful¬ 
ness. Boon the way becomes plain. Those accounts and State¬ 
ments, formerly submitted ‘ longo intervallo’ and often without 
particular attention to accuracy, soon, by practice, cease to bear 
that appearance of intricacy and confusion which they first 
presented; demands for explanations become few and far between; 
and by the time the assistant leave? the training school, he is pre¬ 
pared to encounter the more multifarious duties of the Magis¬ 
trate without fear or embarrassment. ; 

But apart from its worth as a training-school, the Subdivi¬ 
sion is by no means destitute of the amenities of life. Sub- 
divisional stations there are doubtless—and we have had ex¬ 
perience of a few—appointment to which is viewed in the light- 
of punishment rather than promotion ; “remote, unfriendly.met 
laneholy, slow”—in the hot weather a furnace, in the rainy season 
a swamp, without any apparent advantages natural or other¬ 
wise, t» recommepd them as permanent stations for Europeans; 
Still Government has not universally displayed such obliquity 
' of vision* and to give it the credit which is justly due of, 
having always oopsulted for the welfare of its servants; we ad- 
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niit that such purgatorial station? arc tho exception nor the 
rule, and subdivisional life in general forms no unpleasant epi¬ 
sode in the assistant’s career. ... * 

Fancy our friend removed from tho social circle at tho Sud* 
der Station and established in solitary grandeur in his Mofussil 
home. The change is at first not a pleasant one. No social walks 
or rides, no enlivening games at racket or cricket, relievo now 
the monotony of morn and even. Time doubtless hangs often 
heavy on his hands, and lie is in danger of falling a victim to 
the horrors of ennui. Still the Subdivision, although apparently* 
hermitage, possesses many external resources for rendering so¬ 
litude bearable. Planted generally in closer proximity to the Mo^ 

■ fussil residents’ abodes than is the Suddcr Station, it affords to 
the assistant frequent opportunities of driving dull care away 
by neighbourly visits amongst the surrounding Indigo planter* 
and merchants. Enjoined by regulation “ to be as much as pos¬ 
sible on the move.” and “ to render himself accessible to all classes 
of people,” our assistant finds but little difficulty in reconcil¬ 
ing his tastes with his duty, lie is essentially a bird of pas¬ 
sage. At one time we meet him at the confines of his district 
diligently doing “ cutchcrry on horsc-back,” at another snugly 
quartered in some neighbouring factory, whence sallying 
forth he performs his official duties in his tent or budgerow. 
At a third we find him out on Collcctoratc duty, his tent curi¬ 
ously and by a strange coincidence pitched in a spot where game 
is abundant, and where amid severer toil the rifle or fowling , 
piece may not remain unused in its case. Buffalo may ho 
found and pursued, as well as boundaries marked out ou the 
churs where he is engaged; a leopard may be roused amid 
the jungle surrounding a village whose limits he is defining ; in 
the morning our friend may be seen laboriously wading through 
swamps in pursuit of the shrill-toned snipe, in the evening 
cautiously approaching the plover on the hanks of an adjoining 
jheel, untired by cutchcrry, and combining pleasurable ex¬ 
citement with severer and sterner duties. Many of the happiest 
days of an assistant’s life are spent at the bubdii vision > _ inde¬ 
pendence pleases, the roving life delights him. 1 he hospitality 
of surrounding residents tends to compensate for the sociability: - 
of the Sudder Station of which he has been deprived, and it 
not without feelings of regret that our friend receives his pro¬ 
motion, and abandons the place where his 

first 

station* • 

So far as we have hitherto gone in our sketetywe 
sidered only the official portion ot the assistant a life 
jiewed him w cutchcrry, or in the — 
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forming the daily duties of his position. Wo do not however 
mean to insinuate,—indeed so inveterate are the prejudices of the 
profantun vulgus that we fear our insinuations would meet 
the same fate as the predictions of Cassandra of old—we do not 
iuBinuate that the life of the young civilian at a Mofussil station 
is one altogether of work, and continual devotion to duty. He 
is not presented to our view always encircled by Amlah, nor 
does the cutcherry constantly diffuse its dingy air around him. 
Now and then in our experience we have met with a rara avis, 
who finds apparently his home in the cutcherry rather than the 
bungalow, who never seems happy unless adjudicating cases, 
peering into worm-eaten records, examining or signing multifa¬ 
rious documents, casting up or detecting flaws in accounts, 
whose whole talk is of this roobacarry or that * circular order,’ 
and whose tout ensemble and physiognomy bear an expression 
as sallow and musty as the records over which he delights to 
pore. Such, however, is not the general character of the assis¬ 
tant. However much he may enjoy performing duty in the 
Mofussil, the sedentary cutcherry life in the Sudder Station pos¬ 
sesses for him no peculiar 'charms, the close of office he finds 
rather a relief than otherwise. The record room with all its 


paraphernalia is his abhorrence, and is only visited on such high 
occasions as the arrival of Judge or Commissioner, on their usual 
tour of inspection. * Nec semper arcum tendit Apollo,’ is his 
motto, and he finds regulation cutcherry Jiours ample time to 

f ratify his taste for legal lore, or improve his acquaintance with 
[ofussil justice. 

Among the other residents of the station our assistant occu- 

? \es a distinct position. He is considered by all a social Mark 
’apley warranted to remain ( jolly' under all circumstances, and 
expected to make himself ‘ generally useful’ on all occasions cal¬ 
culated to promote the sociability of the station. The Magis¬ 
trate’s family may not be on good terms with that of the Judge. 
The ‘ Chutneys’ may pooh-pooh the idea of such people as the 
* Mangoes’ being in society. Such trifles trouble not our assistant, 
he turns a deaf ear to their mutual recrimination and petty 
scandals, and pursues the even tenor of his way without mixing 
in such inglorious contentions. Various duties seem to be con¬ 
sidered as special perquisites of an assistant’s position. Is there a 
Book Club at our station ? The assistant, having recently arrived 
from Calcutta, is presumed au fait and familiar with all the lat* 
cst arrivals of new and interesting hooks; he is forthwith elect¬ 
ed,#. Member of the Book Club Committee nem con, and shortly 
after, as an iBdditional mark of confidence, complimented by in¬ 
duction Into the office of Secretary, He has lately undergone 
a series ©^examinations in the metropolis, an^his services are 
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at once considered indispensable in the Local Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, where, converted into an examiner, he shows 
his zeal in the educational department of the public sendee by 
diligently e visiting’ and ‘ inspecting’ a Bengali school. His “taste 
for accounts” is insidiously inquired into and tested, visions 
of comfortable berths or the secretariat float before his eyes, but 
alas for the vanity of human wishes ! his training must be initiat¬ 
ed by taking charge of our mutton club or our station-book ac¬ 
counts. On the occurrence of any demonstration or festive 
occasion our friend’s services are urgently m request; in short 
his name is taken in its literal acceptation under all circum¬ 
stances, and lie is, nolens volens, converted into a social martyr, and 
dubbed permanent coadjutor and assistant in promoting the so¬ 
ciability of* our station.’ 

The history of one day’s life at. a Mofussil station generally 
embodies the experience of every clay, and the modus vivendi of 
the [assistant presents no peculiar or different characteristics from' 
that of the other residents. A rapid glance will sutlico for our 
purpose. In the morning our friend is no sluggard, no inveter¬ 
ate votary of Morpheus, but a true believer in the old proverb 
‘ anent’ early rising and its healthful consequences. " Gladly 
escaping from night punkahs, mosquitoes, mosquito curtains et 
hoc genus onine, he, nothing loth, prepares to brace his nerves 
for the remainder of the day by a good gallop on his favorite stud, 
or an invigorating and freshening walk. Generally fond of horse 
flesh, he may turn his taste to some use in his morning rides; ho 
may inspect a road, or investigate a case at a distance, or in 
default of any such opportunity of showing his zeal for the pub¬ 
lic service, he may, in a rattling run with his dogs after a 
jackal, or in a quiet canter with a friend, find excitement and 
amusement more congenial to his tastes, and equally conducive 
to health. * Ohota llazri’ on his return is discussed with a relish 


which only those who follow our friend’s example can know; 
top boots and riding costume are doffed, a neglige attire assumed, 
the soothing pipe or cheroot diffuses its fragrant smoke around, tho 
Contents of the dak bag examined, and, the morning meal over, the 
assistant prepares for cuteherry. During the day he is invisible to 
all but the denizens of his Court, and at four o’clock re-appears 
again in civilized society. “With whatafceling of relief does he hear , 
tile last case called, and the welcome words k kachari hogay&’prd-[; : 
nonneed ! With hasty review and quickened step he abandons- 
ryots, amlahs, mooktyars, and repairs to his own bungalow there , 
to concoct measures for spending the evening. • Does he adiohjph;; 
from cuteherry to the study, and there in converse with 
mighty dead strive to pass the time till the lengthening shadowi 4 ’ 
betoken the approach of evening’s dark successor, night?" We 
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may certainly conceive of an assistant in whom the desire of 
learning, the sacred fire, has not been quenched by interminable 
examinations ; we may conceive of him dwelling apart, eschew¬ 
ing the sports of the field, and walking, like the Usher in Eu¬ 
gene Aram, a solitary man. Far be it from us to disparage the love 
of learning, which can successfully withstand the uselessness and 
inertia produced by an Indian climate; still we doubt whether to 
the great majority of young assistants, the culture of the Muses, 
the glories of Sanskrit, or the beauties of Persian, possess so 
much charm as a’good game at racket, cricket or quoits. The 
climate, his duties, position, and all, militate against the pro¬ 
bability of our assistant becoming one of the literati of the coun¬ 
try. Fatigued during the day with cutcherry, his eyes dim¬ 
med with perusing documents, and the monotonous chant of the 
Sheristadar still ringing in his ears, it is little to be wondered at 
if our friend, eschewing the grdVc pleasures of the study, dons his 
cricketing costume, and repairs with*the other residents to “ the 
ground.” We were always an enthusiastic cricketer, and although 
during our sojourn here we have often sighed to sec again a match 
at Lord’s, we must admit, that a scratch match at an Indian 
station affords much more field for amusement., although science 
be ignored. The very severity of the exercise enhances its plea- 
sure, and although certain prejudiced individuals who,we are sure, 
never handled a bat, hint seemingly at the folly of making a toil 
of a pleasure, we still remain of opinion that such manly sports 
moderately indulged are preferable to overworking the brain, 
and thus playing into the hands of our enemy, the climate, by 
impairing our physical ability to withstand its attacks. 

In the racket court, or cricket ground, our assistant is not 
a mere idle spectator, but an eager and willing player. He 
directs the ball skilfully, wields the bat dexterously ; no longer 
obliged to twist his throat in vain attempts to pronounce the 
gutteral and nasal Bengali, he vociferates lustily in his mother 
tongue ; his official inertia has disappeared as if by magic, and 
as we look at his eager attitude, watching every movement of 
the player’s arm, every twist of the ball or turn of the bat, we 
almost fail to recognize our cutcherry-tired friend. Cricket over, 
our assistant having sacrificed to the graces, joins the social 
party assembled on the bund, which usually serves as the Mall 
m a Mofussil station, or again mounting his stud enjoys a canter 
with a friend, till warned by the dispersion of the assembled 
company that the day is drawing to a close, he turns his horse’s 
head homeward®, and there, alone or with some favored churn*, 
enacts the last scene of his experience for the day. - 

Such is, in general, the life of the assistant at aMofossil Station. 
Hero we leave him. Wo have seen a novice gradually ascend- 
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ing the ladder of promotion, we have viewed him at work in 
his cutcherry or on duty in the Mofussil; and here, leaving him 
amid the quiet of the Sudder Station, reposing after his labors, 
we conclude our sketch. May he not rest contented with the 
knowledge he has gained in the outset of his career, but may 
the first experience of his apprenticeship serve to guide and di¬ 
rect him amid the intricacy and complicity of his future duties. 


September, 1859. 
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Art. IV.—1. Punjaub Reports. 

2. Cunningham’s Sikhs. 

3. Unpublished. Oriental Manuscripts. 


Many years ago, when the Calcutta Review was still young 
and we were so also, when the Sikhs were our deadliest ene¬ 
mies, and the Sepoy of Oudh and Bhojpore our sword and shield, 
we forwarded a contribution on “ The Countries betwixt the Sut¬ 
lej and the Jumna,” the most Easterly provinces of the Sikh 
nation. Driven onwards by a wind from the East, we set¬ 
tled in that fair province betwixt the Beas and the Sutlej 
and recorded our impressions in a contribution under the 
name of ** The Jhelundhur Doab.” Ten years have elapBed 
since then, and wrought a wondrous change in our position. 
Like the seven sleepers, we rub our eyes as if awaking from 
a dream, for we find that our friends and foes have changed 
places, and that we are holding the Punjaub with the assistance 
of Sikhs against those who helped us to conquer it. 

By a mere chance, by the fancy of a great man, by a fatality 
of circumstances, we find ourselves again among a people whom 
we loved so well, and in a position to study the character of the 
residents, and visit the great cities of that rich and unrivalled 
tract which lies betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, the original 
Sikh land, the cradle of the faith, the nursery of the chivalry 
of the followers of the Guru. This tract, containing three 
millions of men and more than five thousand villages, from the 
commencement of our rule until the present year composed the 
great Lahore Division. But now a Jeroboam has sent away two 
tribes from the skirts of Rehoboam, the ancient limits have 
ceased to exist, and the sentences which we now string to¬ 
gether are a panegyric of one that has departed. 

Under- the Punjaub system of Government the limits of a 
Commission, or what in France would be called a Prefecture 
or Department, are necessarily more narrow than in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, where a Commission comprises one-half, and 
under the Agra Government one-filth, of the whole Presidency, 
% the union of the Judicial and Executive in one office ren¬ 
ders it necessary. The Lahore Division was ever the smallest 
ia area, but it was populous, rich, studded with villages, and 
inhabited by a martial population; in wealth and population 
it Was .about one-fourth of the Puiyaub, and in the piping da&8 
of peace whi$h succeeded the decadence of Runjeet Singh’s up- 
etait dynasty, the people increased and multiplied, cultivation 
extended, towns expanded, all the affairs of mankind trebled 
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and quadrupled, the burden on one man's shoulders of control¬ 
ling all became intolerable, and one of the last acts of the Court 
of Directors was to order the sub-division. 

But in truth it was a glorious country, Bioping down from 
the everlasting snow-capped mountains to the frowning desert, 
intersected by vast rivers, rich in corn and sugar and oil, re¬ 
velling in plenty, overflowing with population, proud of its 
royal cities and its numberless villages, proud of its stal¬ 
wart and sturdy people,’ who were at the same time great in 
arms and agriculture, with hands, like Cincinnatus, good for 
the sword or the plough. They were no effete race with only 
the faint tradition of the actions of their remote ancestors: 
within the memory of man they had had a living faith, a vivid 
nationality, and an independent kingdom. Fortune was against 
them, for they came into collision with a race, not more brave, 
but more perfectly furnished with the appliances of war; but 
they submitted not abjectly, nor without a struggle. 

The great city of Lahore had from time immemorial been the 
seat of Empire. It was no obscure conglomeration of huts, scattered 
here and there under palm- trees, with a row of thatched shops, 
such as suffices for a town and the head quarters of a station in 
the jungle of Bengal. It was a great city be lore Mahmood 
crossed the Indus, it had became greater under the Mahome- 
dans. It is still girt with red brick walls, gateways, and fortifica¬ 
tions presenting, with its one hundred thousand inhabitants and 
lofty houses, the appearance of old Homo, or one of the mediaeval 
free cities of the German Empire. Tradition has it, that the twin 
sous of the great llama, sovereign of Ayodya, Kusa and Labo 
founded two cities, and called them after their names Kussooa 
and Lahore; in that case Alexander must have stood within 
her walls. To the end of last century the city was vaguely 
known in Europe as “ Lahore of the Great Mogul,” never visited 
by European, but connected with Delhi by a royal road, marked 
at intervals by lofty Kos Minars, and magnificent serais. 

On the side of the city, overhanging the river Ravee, is the royal 
fortress, built in all the stateliness of Agra and Delhi, a palace 
and an arsenal, with the “ Deewan Am” for public, and “ Dee wan 
Khass” for private reception, ranges of ajUirtments for the seraglio, 
bastions and gateways decorated in the ornate style of the Tnp^ 
perial period; and from the highest point is commanded a, sweet 
prospect of the Ravee, winding through the rich andverdaat low 
lands, with the lofty minarets of the tomb of JehangHeey l^i 
Shahderuh. But in truth the modern city covers l^t 
of the space occupied by the homes and gardens, tombs ami 
mosques of the ancient city, and for five miles* on the rppA ■ 
towards the Shalimar gardens lie scattered the ruined dome 
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and crumbling aroh, which had been raised by some proud 
but unknown Mahomedau, to mark his empty state, or record 
a tale of idle love. 

Such is Lahore—a city with a pedigree of centuries, one of 
the mcmdfeial cities of the world. Within thirty miles has 
sprung up in the last century a new city, the child of religion 
and commerce, exceeding Lahore in population, rivalling hor in 
splendour, and holding a position in the commercial Republic of 
India, which Lahore never attained; in spite of the distance of 
twelve hundred miles from the sea, corresponding direct with 
Paris and London, the seat of a manufacture peculiar to herself, 
except to that happy valley ot which she is the entrepot; hav¬ 
ing relations of exchange with every city of note in the whole 
Peninsula, and enjoying with but a limited number the honour 
of being a “ Mart.” Such is Amritsur, the child of the Sikh 
fa'th, which has thriven amidst the decadenco of empire, the 
confusion ot civil war, the assaults of foreign invasion; to whom 
every event appears to bring some advantage, for the fall of the 
nationality aud religion of the Sikhs hurt her not, the sack 
of Delhi has brought her hundreds oi fresh citizens, and the 
opening out of new lines of road brings her new commerce, and 
promises a boundless extension. Within one year the Kailway 
will connect her with Lahore, and another decade will see her 
connected with an iron chain with Delhi on the J umna, and 
Mooltan on the waters which unite in the Indus. 

Let us now take a survey of those provinces, of which these 
cities arc the twin capitals and markets. From Amritsur the 
lofty ranges of the Himalaya arc visible at a distance of eighty 
miles, but, if we travel northwards, the grandeur of the sce¬ 
nery develops itself at every Btage, and at any part on the line 
of thirty miles from the mountains the scene is one which words 
cannot dcsciibe. All the grandest views of Alpine scenery in 
Europe dwindle into nothing, for here on a clear day after rain 
we have before oar eyes an extent of eternal snow, reaching 
from Peer Pingal, the entrance of the valley of Cashmeer, to 
the distant snowy ranges in the kingdom of Bus&hir behind 
Simlah. Range towering above range, of varying altitude and 
broken outline, rising up sometimes in sheer precipice to sixteen 
thousand feet, and cutting the horizon with a broad even ridge i 
at other points, Where the rivers at the time of the great jarimfie- 
val cataclysm have forced themselves through in deep chan¬ 
nels, we look, as it were, into the bowels of the mountain king¬ 
dom, through transverse ranges, as far as solitary snow-capped 
peaks, the positibn of which wearies the intellect to imngme. 
Stall it is something to think that only fifteen years ago the quiet 
and calculating Briton bought, and sold, those vast mountains 
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for a sum which appears paltry. As far as the Kavee we re¬ 
tained some thousand square miles under our own rule, because 
they were there, and from the Ravoe up to Bokhara and Yar- 
kund, regions unknown to the Surveyor and never trodden by 
the feet of men who make maps, we handed over to the uncon¬ 
trolled rule of a successful intriguer ou the condition that he paid 
the lordly tribute of five goats, which has since been commuted into 
three pairs of long Cashinecr shawls for Her Gracious Majesty. 
The majestic mountains . look on contemptuously as they are 
thus passed from hand to hand, for. they may defy all the powers 
of the earth to extract one Rupee from their surface, or to cross 
over their unapproachable heights. 

Enthroned on one of the lower ranges in the mountain, be¬ 
twixt the Ravee and the Chenab, is theihill town and fortress of 


JuiUmoo, which the craft and fortune of one man have converted 
into the capital of a kingdom large enough in area to swallow 
up the narrow limits of yiany a European Potentate. When 
the Rebellion of 1857 was at its worst, ere Delhi had fallen, 
when the wisest were pondering which side should be taken, 
the Crafty old fox had to obey a messenger who brooks 

no. answer, and who cannot be outwitted; and, as his army des¬ 
cended to lend doubtful assistance to the assaulters of Delhi, 
the old Raja felt his kingdom depart from him ; all his' 
schemes, his deceits, his secret murders, his cruelties, his un¬ 
limited and scarcely appreciable wretchedness did not save our 
honourable ally, and the sceptre passed into the hand of one 
born in the purple, one who has never known the hard ex¬ 
periences of life. We saw him last winter in all the bravery 

of. his Court, his elephants with silver howdas, his troops, 
guns, and all the external ceremonials. The youth sat in nU 
lather’s hall in the silver chair of state, and around him and 


behind him were the pillars of his state, the nobles of his clan, 
distinguished by the heron’s plumes in their turbans. He himself; 
in the splendour of his appearance, the nobility of his look, 
the dignity of Ms manner, seemed not unworthy of the place, 
and by his side sat his only son still a child, the heir of his 
throne. At sunset, as the bells of the temples sounded for the 
evening sacrifice, he rose from his seat, and stood till the, 
solemn moments had passed. Some remarked that on this occa¬ 
sion, as on •all, in his rich girdle he wore an English double^ 
barrelled pistol of the simplest manufacture, and no doubt the 
most approved makei the wonder ceases^ when we bear that% . 
few,days later his life was attempted, and one wf-the intended; ,' 
assassins was his own half-brother, who stood 03 this oeca&»r 
respicifully behind his chair, and .was vet in league 
first cousin, the only other male but one ot the family. , 
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native dynasties, whether founded on long hereditary’ right, 
or built up by the talents and crimes, of one individual. The 
sovereignty of Coshmeer may to-morrow be again in the market, 
and is a source of weakness, instead of strength, to the great 
Government which sold five millions of men for so many hags 
of silver to create it. 

But let the spectator turn his back on the mountains, and 
look out on the wide territory spread before him: let him 
transport himself to the sacred heights of Tricotra, and, shar¬ 
pening his sight by imagination, grasp in the whole of the tract 
which it is our object in these lines to describe. No such kingdom 
met the enraptured gaze’of the prophet from the top of Mount 
Pisgah: no such promised land fell into the possession of the follow¬ 
ers of Moses, as this whi«h just one hundred years ago was parti¬ 
tioned among the twelve Misuls, or tribes, of the Khalsa, the 
followers of Guru Govind. From the mountains to the distant 


desert slopes down the rich and fertile land, teeming with villages 
and towns, with men and cattle, with cereals, oils and saccharines, 
with dyes and cottons. From the mountains, supplied from the 
eternal fountains of snow flow forth the Vipasa, the Airavati and 
the Chandra Bhaga, into which a hundred streams, not known 
to fame, drain their over-abundant waters. Well may the igno¬ 
rant rustic strive to conciliate the favour, or appease the wrath 
of these river gods; well may he offer up at the shrine of 
Noah to whom he blindly attributes power over inundations, 
for his cattle and his homestead are at the capricious mercy 
of the river, which one year causes him to laugh and sing while 
he contemplates the fatness of his land, at another carries a- 
way his home, his oxen, his groves and his acres, and scatters 
them miles along his silvery course, while the owner appeals 
to allLhjs gods in vain. 

Wumn a line of forty miles from the mountains is such 
richness of soil, such cultivation, both in highlands along the 
dorsal ridges of the tracts betwixt the rivers, and in the low- 
lauds within the affluence of their waters, aa» the rest of India 


may equal, but not surpass. A sturdy and strong race have made 
the most of their opportunities, have by wells compelled the 
earth to give out water from her bowels, and let it percolate 
*mlQpg the surface. And in the country betwixt the Beas 
and Ravee art has lent her assistance, and as by the process 
of ages since the day when the Ravee first issued from the 
mountains, her bed has deepened under the attrition of the ciir- 
rent, and her waters now flow so far below the surface as to b'e nise- 
leas for irrigajion*, the skill of the engineer has not been wanting to 
k sealupher mouth, to direct her course into new channels. Flung,' 
.like a silver necklace strung with pearls, from mountains to de* 
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sci't, winds the beauteous Huslee—strong without rage, full with¬ 
out overflowing, deep and rapidly rushing, overhung with foliage 
and trees like the Jordan, fringed with luxuriant crops, and 
beautiful peeps of truly English scenery. Gardens spring Up 
along its course, groves planted on its banks look green, their 
leaves do not wither, nor do their fruits in due season fail. 
But like scenes that are brightest, like beauty that is fairest, it 
perishes this year, and gives way to the giant limbs, and broad, 
lazy, but regulated flow of the new canal. Bridged, fettered, 
regulated, the wild waters of the Ravee are subdued, and made 
to answer like a horse to the bridle, to go whither they are told, 
to be stored up where they are ordered, to keep an even depth, 
to be doled out, like grain, by the measure, and to carry bur¬ 
dens like a pack horse. A bridled stream is the greatest triumph 
of man, for no longer can it with capricious course eat away 
villages and overwhelm the ripening harvest, no longer waste 
its fertilizing waters and perplex and irritate the husbandman. 
A Canal is a greater triumph than a Railway, as one of the great 
natural and all but living features of the country is subdued 
and brought under control. 

In the second belt of country, ranging from forty to eighty or 
a hundred miles from the hills, is the struggle betwixt the 
sturdy soil and sturdier cultivator. In vain saltpetre crops out 
of the uninviting surface, and renders brackish all the wells; 
in vain rich crops of reeds, of wild grass, of stunted copse en¬ 
cumber the surface, as the spontaneous gifts of the earth. The 
husbandman wages unequal and yet not unsuccessful war with 
decreasing fertility. What science might do has never been 
tried, but the man and his stock and Ins miserable implements 
do wonders. All the weary watches of the night the oxen 
revolve round the well; all the weary day the surface is scratch • 
ed with plough, stamped by cattle, sparsely manured, and miser¬ 
ably weeded ; and yet year after year comes the glad harvest, 
population increases, and grain is so cheap that the complaint 
is of abundance not of scarcity. With the opening canal new 
regions will come under the plough, new villages spring into ex¬ 
istence. 

Not ungrateful is life in scenes such as these amidst a manly 
add contented population. For eight months in the year the Tent 
is the proper home of him, who loves his'duties and his people. 
Thus he comes to know, and be known of them: thus personal 
influence, and local knowledge, give him a. power not to be won 
by bribes, or upheld by bayonets. The notables of the neigh- - 
bourbood meet their friend and ruler on his morning atarch f 

g reybeards throng round his unguarded door with presents of t^e 
eSt fruits of the land, or a little sugar, spices and almonds, 
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cording to the fashion of their country, and are never so happy 
as when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet, and talk over 
old times and new events, the promise of the harvest, the last 
orders of the rulers. From his fort comes down with diminish¬ 
ed state the representative of the old feudatories, who are now 
gradually being absorbed. He no doubt regrets the time when 
murders and plunder were more fashionable, and feels himself 
out of place in the new order of things, and in a few more years 
his race will have passed away, like that of the wolves and the 
tigers. Often the morning march is varied by the crossing of 
some stream, or the wading of a sudden torrent, or by some 
adventure by flood and field. Storms occasionally beat round 
our canvass home at night j black care, tied up in the Post¬ 
man’s wallet behind the horseman, finds us out daily, however ob¬ 
scure and distant from the house of cities may be our re¬ 
treat. Still in spite of the bard riding at sunrise and sunset, 
and the hard work during the brief winter days, happy and 
peaceful are the hours spent in camp too often alone, in the 
North of India. 

But to the South extends another and stranger belt of coun¬ 
try, “ the Bar,” the great solitary desert jungle which oc¬ 
cupies the vast spaces betwixt the rivers of the Punjaub. Our 
guide takes us to the top of a lofty tower, and, spreading out his 
hands, announces that this sombre forest extends unbroken and 
unvaried above one hundred and fifty miles to Mooltan. We 
look over a sea of jungle and grass tufts—grass enough to feed 
all the cattle in the world —we wonder what object the Crea¬ 
tor had in view, when he left such vast expanses of trees 
which bear no fruit, and are so beautiful in outline. Far off we 
can trace the silvery line of the rivers, fringed with trees and 
cultivation. Here no human habitation ; no animal save the fox, 
the deer, the partridge shares the empire with countless 
herds of cattle, sheep, and camels ; here the camel seems to be 
at home, and we catch glimpses of him enjoying himself, which 
he certainly does not do elsewhere. Broad roads traverse the 
wasteland at stated intervals are the serais, the wells, the store¬ 
houses, the trough for cattle and the police station. 

Along this row ply conveyances peculiar to the country, and the 
incipient civilization and long trains of camels, laden with mi¬ 
litary stores from England, and merchandize, relieved at stages 
of forty miles; the bullock train, which keeps faithfully to its 
mile an hour, whether laden with packages or soldiers, for of 
late troops have been forwarded up by this mode of carriage, six 
soldiers crushed into a cart, and rolling and jolting all the weary 
day smd weary night,- except where the halt is sounded at fixed 
‘stag es for refreshment. Still moil eligible, more fast, attd more 
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dangerous as a conveyance, is the truck, which is drawn by two 
horses, and dashes along when once the horses start, abandoning 
the road or pretence of road, and taking the easiest course 
among the brushwood 5 on the truck is fastened a litter with 
canvass sides, and in the litter are stowed away ladies and 
children and invalids, who, if they have good nerves and 
good luck, arrive safe at their destination. But for speed, for 
delight, and for danger, in this wild track, give us a seat by the 
driver in the mail-cart: strong, springy, highwheeled, suffici¬ 
ently weighted with official correspondence and overland let¬ 
ters, this vehicle is* dragged by two horses, one bein^ fasten¬ 
ed outside the shafts after the manner of the Grecian cha¬ 
riot, or the outrigger in the Russian sledge. Away—Away:— 
hold hard by the iron bal> and gird your loins tight, and 
you will enjoy all the pleasure of being run away with, with¬ 
out being deprived of the danger, as you are in the railroads, 
ten miles an hour skimming along the roads—oh such roads, 
with such heavenward ^plts, in spite of the straw which is libe¬ 
rally strewed over the ruts, as if all the females along the line 
were lying in* You hear peculiar phraseology, and have strange 
companions, and hear for the first time that a Hindoo will not 
blow a Mahomedan bugle. But stranger still are the horses: 
will they start, or will they not ?—that is the question. You have 
vqver and over again the same dumb shew, the same proportion 
deceit, .the same amount of force* applied to get these strange 
beasts into motion. The coaxing is tried first ;—•“ Mera Jan” My 
life, “ Mera Bahadur,” My fine fellow: gradually the seduc¬ 
tive line verges into the authoritative, and at last, when Jehu’s pa¬ 
tience is exhausted, a boundless flow of stable abuse pours out, 
frightful to hear, and comprehending in one condemnation the 
recusant nag’s ancestors in the remotest degree, and all his.fe¬ 
male relations. It is an interesting study-of very indifferent 
horse flesh. As the monthly nurse remarked, “ their tempers are 
born with them,” for some go off like lambs; some stand out for 
a few minutes, as a point of honour; some spin round with 
the cart; in vain the wheels are moved behind, and their forelegs 
pulled onwards with ropes, in vain they are patted, kicked and 
Stabbed, but they generally go at last, and we suppose they die at 
last, but, though we often along the road meet the dead body 
of a camel, (tor that is their proper burial ground,) we never 
remember coming on a dead mail-cart horse. 

Sometimes the ruins are passed by of ap ancient city—streets 
and houses still to be traced, destroyed on some former invasion 
or period of destruction which recur frequently in India. 
The wretched huts of the modern village have been built from tfc* 
vast debris, and are huddled round the protecting tower, or tare 
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shrunk into the old serai, with the gates closed at night, for 
there are strange necessities and strange people in these 
wastes. Bitter are the waters that have to be drunk. Or dur¬ 
ing the night you come suddenly on the line of march of a Eu¬ 
ropean Regiment—the advance guard of camels, and suttlers, 
and baggage cattle, and an army of servants ; at length you 
hear the heavy tramp, you see the dark column, and dis¬ 
tinguish the occasional glistening of a bayonet in the torch¬ 
light, and make out the officers at the head, and you draw 
aside to let pass in a cloud of dust those thirsty, foot-sore Britons. 
And nowhere down the line does the faithful milestone desert 
the traveller, and the still more faithful telegraph pole, which 
raises its head as a protest against the absence of civilization, 
and the guide points out wonderingly two furrows turned up, 
—the one is the stamp of the Iron Horse, and the other the 
line of the Canal, for in a few years both Canal and Rail will 
run side by side through this waste.. A slight geological subsi¬ 
dence of a few feet would change all into fertility, and even 
now, as abranch of the river is neared, a bright Oasis gleams out, 
and the grateful sound of the revolving wheel tells of the earth 
being forced by sturdy man to yield its abundance. 

Such are the tracts of which we try to offer a faint descrip¬ 
tion ; they should be seen in their fertility and in their barren 
solitude to be appreciated. And so situated are they on the 
threshold of India, so narrow is the space betwixt mountain 
and desert, that all the invaders of India must have thronged 
through it. The darkness of night has closed over the period 
when the Arian races advanced from the great cradle of nations, 
the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, but they must have threaded 
the defiles of Affghanistan, they must have lifted their eyes in 
rapture to the Chumba mountains, and perhaps thought with 
' regret of their old Armenian and Caucasian snows; they must 
have crossed by raft, or skin, or by ford, one and all of the great 
Five Rivers, contending perhaps at each stage with the rude 
aborigines. Thus came the Brahmins, the Kathaei or Khufree, 
the uet& or Juts, bringing with them the old ante-Mosaio 
traditions, and the cherished pre-diluvian gods, which had cost 
the world one Deluge. There were brave men no doubt before 
Alexander, but we know nothing about them, so they may as 
rrell not have existed : but when Alexander raised the curtain, 
he found, in these regions a highly civilized people* fie came, 
ha saw, and he conquered, but somewhere on the Bast of the 
river Hypihasis l*e paused, and there muBt have been erected the- 

pillars #uh the original of the famous inscription, 

■* • ' i ■ • •* , '' , 

“Eao Aiexanmk hoc pervsxi." ; r," 0 

7 "When centuries had effaced the memory of the visit Of the 
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strange Western conqueror, there came a new invader. Great 
e\ cuts had taken place in that thousand years. Home had risen 
and fallen : the religion of Christ had been superseded in the East 
by the creed of Mahomet; and the time had come when India 
must be introduced into the comity of nations, though for China 
there still remained another thousand years of jealous isolation. 
Far up in the interior of the celestial empii e, in those tracts 
where the great rivers leave the mountains, there may be vast 

{ ilains, and ancient citie%, and great populations with strange 
anguages, customs, and religions, of which we still know no¬ 
thing, but from the day that the flint lances of Mahmood gleam¬ 
ed in the passes of Pesbawur, vve have a flood of light thrown 
upon the country betwixt the Clienab and the Beas, and Lahore 
became the capital of Northern India. Dynasty after dynasty 
ruled there, and new settlers appropiiatcd the soil. We know 
nothing of the process under which land changed hands; the 
ciy of the despoiled never reaches us. We know nothing of the 
cause by which the new Maith was propagated, how in each 
villago younger sons, or unsuccessful litigants, were tempted to 
abandon the faith of their ancestors and for love of men adopt 
the new idea. The bitter feelings, the domestic feuds, which 
accompanied these events, have been forgotten, but the fact re¬ 
mains, and Hindoo and Mahome I m share together their inheri¬ 
tance without grudge, a standing comment on the monstrous ab¬ 
surdity of introducing under a Christian Government the old 
disinheriting Brahtninical laws. Cities and towns were built, 
their names wore changed, and, when the time came, they dwin¬ 
dled away, and their materials were made use of to build other 
towns: the Mahomedans pulled down temples, and built mosques, 
and with retributive justice at a later period the Hindus pul¬ 
led down mosques wherewith to rebuild temples: the Palace and 
Fort, Lhe Garden and the proud Tomb sprung up, hereafter to 
be converted to strange uses, as Forts, Zenanas, and English 
Churches, but the memory of the builder was soon forgotten. 
Nothing is permanent in the East. Still the country flourished, 
poured forth its annual tributes of the kindly gifts of the earth, 
was ever the prey of the strongest, for the fatal gift of her beau¬ 
ty rendered her over desirable, and her physical position render¬ 
ed her always defenceless, ever at the mercy of her powerful 
neighbours at Cabul and Delhi, ever osoillating on the see-saw 
of alternate dominion towards the North-West and South-East* 
occupying the same position as Palestine betwixt Egypt and 
Assyria, and Lombardy betwixt Austria and France. Let po¬ 
liticians say what they like, let them talk of the blessings of nao 
tional independence, and descant on the miseries of a foreign*, 
and of course a bad. Government, and the advantages of a good 

K* 
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one, these things are not felt so keenly or appreciated so fully 
by the people in their villages, as the little tyrannies of the pet¬ 
ty land-owner, and the good-natured fatherly kindness of the 
local Government Lahore may have been, and has been, for 
centuries the centre of intrigue: heads may have fallen like 
poppies, houses may have been plundered, and females, decked yes¬ 
terday in silks and jewels the plunder of provinces, tnay have been 
turned out in rags; but far away—far away in the peaceful pro¬ 
vinces the long Indian day has worn itself out quietly and hap¬ 
pily to the unconscious peasant, with no thought beyond his petty 
cares and vulgar joys. So long as his local ruler dwelling in the 
neighbouring castle, so long as the money-lender of the adjoin¬ 
ing market, were not unusually disagreeable, what mattered it 
to him—the hewer of wood and drawer of water, who rose 
and who fell at Delhi or Cabul ? The blast of the triumphant 
trumpet, the echo of the funeral wail, reached him not. The 
Cattle came home lowing from the pasture ground, as the shades 
of evening fell; without fail his ineaf was prepared ; the revolv¬ 
ing month brought round to him in due succession the annual 
festivals and the half-yearly harvests, glad season of rejoicing, 
for which he did not forget to trim a lamp on the steps of the 
old temple, and to worship with offerings of butter the Lares 
and Penates, as his fathers had done before him. His children 
grew up strong and hale; some took service, and fell in some 
famous victory, but the old man neither knew why it was 
fought, or what good came of it to the country ; his only marks 
of time were some wedding or some birth, the only reminders 
of age were the grey hairs in his beard. As his physical strength 
failed him, he abandoned the duties of the field and the forest 


to younger hands without repining; he had fed his whelps 
when he was strong and they must feed him now. He settled 
down in the corner of the hut, and looked calmly forward to the 
rime when he would be reduced to ashes on the funeral pile. 
Without any feeling of shame for evil actions, of regret for 
mrs-spent days, unconscious of ever having committed any sin, 
and fearless and careless of any future judgmeut. This 
Hfe had been one of hardships to him, and the future might be so 
aisd ; he could riot help it, and did not much care. Thus since 
the world began, many millions have yvorked out their destinies ; 
if hut little better in intellect than the beasts that perish, at 
least not so debased by the consciousness of crime,—persisted 
ip in spite of knowledge, unabandoned in spite of waririogii 
as the more civilized'portion of mankind. 

But, as tynerolled on, it appeared that a greater destiny was 
prepared for this tract It was to be the theatre of a new nation¬ 
ality, and the Cradle of a new religion. Within these narrow 
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confines would be born one of those gifted spirits, who are destin¬ 
ed to teach millions a new mode of groping after God, if haply 
they may find him. There was a man—we dare not say—sent from 
God, but on whom so large a portion of the divine afflatus had 
fallen, that to him the great gift of welding the hearts of men, 
of developing a new idea, was conceded. He stood on the corn- 
fines of a new dispensation, aud recognized his position; he 
mounted a high tower in his mind, and looked out on the spiritual 
state of his. countrymen, and beheld one half sunk in the sloth 
and degradation of a ceremonial worship, and the other half, 
possessed indeed by a great sj>iritual truth, but blinded by fana¬ 
ticism and false zeal. The name of this man was rJamrk. 
Humble was his position, butter and honey were his words, 
ho preached peace, and love, and mutual concession; he taught, 
that men were the sons of one father, and he laughed to 
scorn the show of ceremonials ; he was as meek as Aaron, as full 
of wisdom as the Author of Ecclesiastes, he sought to bring 
the world into subjection by the influence of his mild doctrines. 
But after him came another Prophet, with a sword-like Gideon’s, 
who wrote* his words in flame, and rivalled in the intensity of 
feeling, and bitterness of vongeance, the prophet kings of the 
Maccabees. If Nnnuk was the Moses, Govind was the Joshua 
of the new people. 

Both have left written legacies, known in their language 
as “the book,” which grey-headed men still chaunt in the 
gate-way of the castle, or the adytum of the temple, ac¬ 
companied by the twang of rude bar by tons. The elder 

prophet arrived at one of those eras, when the ancient re¬ 
ligion of the people was being exposed to a severe trial in the 
presence of a propagandist and dominant rival. The Hindu 
is essentially a quietist, and the sublime doctrines which form 
the substratum of that faith which the Arians had introduced 
into India, had, after the expulsion of the Buddhists by sheer 
force, degenerated into gross and sensual form. In vain from time 
to time had risen up schools under great masters with the noble 
design of internal reform: religious equality had been preach- ; 
ed, it had been proposed to level caste by faith, the vulgar 
tongue had been licensed as a vehicle of religious thought,; 
images had been denounced, but the founders of the new sects ha^l 
not cared to make social improvement an object, or to connect { 
propagandises with a national feeling; they had in them trip ■ 
much of the ascetic, and too little of the practical element. <^ufcv» 
a certain stage all internal reforms are hopeless; they ft 
far, or not far enough ; it is necessary to return to the original 
foun tai n, and draw a new inspiration from the gteat source, nf 
aHaagr -' 1 The presence of Mahomedanism was a great fact f tee- 
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ignorant people could no longer be imposed upon that'Brah¬ 
manism was a necessity of existence. On the contrary the power 
no longer existed to punish heretics with worldly penalties, 
and the feeling -of the people had outstripped the stereotyped 
form. They understood as little what they heard, as the peasan¬ 
try of England do the dogmas of the Athanasian Creed, or the 
anathemas of the Comminution; a bull-headed conservatism pre¬ 
vented the priesthood from anticipating the intellectual storm ; 
but, as the appearance of Mahomet took place at the time of the 
deep degradation of the Greek Church, and as Luther protested 
against the errors of the Roman, so stood forth at this time Na- 
nuk. His influence spread irresistibly on a people not open to 
conviction in argument, and dull to appeals to the conscience j 
it maintained and will mantain its place, until a new ferment¬ 
ing take place of the theological Idea, and he be superseded by 
a new picture of the Divinity, believed itras blindly, and laid 
down as positively, as any of its predecessors, and the foolish 
multitude in their foolish heart cettee to care for the doctrines 
and tenets of Nanuk. 

And one hundred years later, when the second prophet ap¬ 
peared, there arose among the agricultural population of 
this country a wondrous yearning for political liberty, a won¬ 
drous desire on the part of the poor to appropriate the wealth of 
the rich, a wondrous feeling that freebooter and sovereign 
were of the same or kindred origin. This led hundreds to aban¬ 
don the plough and take to the road, which in those days led them 
to palaces instead of prisons. A halo then encircled the petty, 
as it still does the imperial, robber: the hireling page of the 
historian was all that was required to make them great, for 
their ambition was only bounded by what they could lay hold of, 
their valour was only limited by their tenacity of life. The fool¬ 
ish fellow, who robbed in the jungle, would atone his guilt on 
the gallows: the noble creature, who sacked a city, would create a 
principality, and his descendants would be honoured by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and styled “ Ancestral Fief-holders.” 


“ We erucem sceleris pretiura tnlit, hie diadema.” . 

, v 

The life of Nanuk is so intimately connected with the provinces 
vhich He betwixt the Chenab and Beas that we must briefly detail 
it. There he was burn,and there he died; there he formed his school; 
there dwell his descendants and followers, and the very name by 
which they distinguish their nationality, is that of being h» 
u Sikhs,” or disciples. The proper name by which the 
ought to be kno^n is '* Sikhland.” Many a shrine has apt 
to mark tiie epdts which he visited daring his mortal FW * r 

teen gradually debased, and Ms Old 
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personal importance has been magnified. Hero-worship has 
converted the teacher into a god: the chronicles which are faith¬ 
fully read and prodigally adorned with paintings, the walls of 
the temples on which every act of his life is depicted, the 
oral legends which are handed down from father to son, the 
feeling of the people—all have declared him to have been an ema¬ 
nation of the Deity, sent down by the Creator to lake the form 
of man, when sin was ripe in the world. He lias been invested 
with the gift of miracles and other divine attributes, and is 
supposed even now to have the power of conferring blessings. 
To none of these did he lay claim ; he assorted no divine mission, 
he sought to found no new polity, lie admitted all foregoing 
■teachers, ho only taught his disciples the result^of his own 
experiences, exhorted to moral virtues, and recommended prac¬ 
tical excellence as preferable to profitless asceticism. 

We have carefully perused those chronicles, only in late 
times accessible to Europeans ; we have listened to the treasur¬ 
ed words which fell from*lhe teacher’s lips, wc have visited 
with a reverend feeling the place where he was horn, where 
he lived, and died; we have sought in easy conversation with 
the people to catch the living feeling the popular sentiment. 
We wished to gather the mystery m the origin of this belief, 
for Nanuk is not, like Rama, or Buddlm, or Krishna, a fabulous 
individual, round whom the lapse of centuries has thrown a my¬ 
thical halo; he is not, like Mahomet, or the true Christ, the de¬ 
nizen of a far country, whose doctrines have been translated among 
strange people in strange languages. lie was a contemporary of 
our earliest reformers, he lived and died among his own people ; 
his descendants arc still among us; the forms of life have in no 
way changed since he completed his mission. Painful feelings 
are forced upon us as we think of such things, feelings snch as 
arise on the perusal of the life of a modern Roman Catholic 
Saint—a St. Theresa or a St. Francis, for the people who be¬ 
lieve these fables are of ourselves, of the nineteenth century, 
understanding fairly all the range of human science and ap¬ 
pliances, but in this matter blind; for a lying spirit has beguil¬ 
ed men, otherwise sensible and shrewd, to believe that Nanuk 
raised the dead to life, healed the sick, flew through the air, 
walked the sea, blessed and cursed, and had power over the ele¬ 
ments. Not that they saw it themselves, but they had tradition 
handed down orally, and in Scripture collected by his im¬ 
mediate followers from those who accompanied him in hi$ 
travels—men poor and illiterate, with no' object to lie, and no 
claim to power. We turn away with a sickening feeUnjg, for theee 
things are believed of millions; they were not done m a corner; : 
This is a portion of that divine gift of faith, whichformathte 
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basis of all religions: these fables, though of nodern date, hafe 
unhappily gained such credence, that the Sikhs believe them 
dogmatically, and will die for their truth ; the Hindoos believe 
them historically ; the Mahomedaus even admit the facts ; and, 
when we try to raise the veil, we find that the man in whom 
they believe, was good, virtuous, chaste, free from passion, pride, 
or avarice, worthy of our admiration as one of the lovers of 
mankind. 

To the South-West of the city of Lahore in the Sub-division 
Snuruekpore, iu the extreme corner of the district where the jung¬ 
ly Bar adjoins on the domains of agriculture and civilization, stood, 
as it stands now, the little village of Tulwundic. With the neigh¬ 
bouring villages it belonged to a wild tribe of Mahomedaus, who-* 
had immigrated from the countries beyond the Sutlej, thcBhuttces, 
whose tastes were for cat tie* rearing and cattle-lifting, and whose 
habits were nomadic, a contrast to the Hindoo Juts, who were 
gregarious, and agricultural, and not friendly to the new comers. 
The village was thus on the confines of the forest, and the field 
and the debateable land of two races and two religions. In 
this village and in the house of one Ivaloo, the village accoun¬ 
tant, a member of the Bcdee tribe of the great Khutree caste, in 
the year of our Lord 1469, was born a male child. Prodigies 
attended him from the first: on entering the world he looked 
round and smiled : the nurse stated that at the moment, she 
heard sounds resembling the cries of salutation and welcome 
with which a great man is received on his arrival. Signs of 
greatness, of wisdom, and o r bounty, displayed themselves early: 
his mother in a dream beheld the gods worshipping and praising 
him: at the age of five he distributed among Fuqueers all the pro¬ 
perty that he could lay hold of: the spot is still shown where 
he was born, and close by another favoured shrine marks the scene 
of the sports of his childhood. Lands are set apart by the British 
Government for the maintenance of these, and many other simi¬ 
lar institutions. As the child grew up, he acquired learning with¬ 
out any effort, and argued with, and convinced, his teachers, but 
nothing would induce him to attend to the duties of life, and his 
father was too poor to maintain him in idleness. While in charge 
of cattle, he allowed them to injure a neighbour's field, but, 
when complaint was made, lo ! the injury had been miraculously 
remedied. On another occasion he fell asleep, and, as the day 
advanced, and the rays of the sun fell upon him, a deadly Cobra 
spread its hood over his head, and passers by were awe-struck at 
the sight of him, as he slept on 

v c " tt Non sine Diis animosus infans.” 

On another occasion, when similarly asleep, the boughs of 
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& tree were miraculously deflected from their natural po¬ 
sition to screen him from the heat. The spots where all 
these wonders took place are shown, and all the villagers, 
including ,Rai Bholar, the Mahomcdan lord of the soil, 
were convinced of the coming greatness of the lad, and tried 
to shelter him from the angot of his father, who took a more 
material view of liis son’s conauct. At length at the age of 
sixteen Kaloo sent his son out on a trading expedition with a 
companion from the same village, and the sum of forty Rupees. 
On their road in the jungle they met a company of mendicants 
and, entering into conversation, young Nanuk found that these 
men had no occasion for houses, Ur clothes, or luxuries; that 
"they were free from the cares as well as the joys of life. They 
refused his offers of money as being useless to them, and so 
worked on his excitable nature that he invested the whole of 
his capital in food and fed the party: he returned to his village, 
and hid himself under tl$ boughs of a large tree which is still 
venerated. Discovered by his exasperated father, he urged 
that he had been directed to do j\ good business, to realize a 
good profit, and lie maintained that in laying vp treasures in 
heaven he had dune so . The spot is still known by the name of 
tfte “Profitable Investment.” It must be remembered that 
mendicants then, as now, abounded in the land, and that there 
was much real worth, as well as odious deceit, in the profession. 
It was, and it is still, the only outlet for the irregular youth : they 
had no sea, no colonies, no India, where angry parents could 
exile their prodigal children. When then a young man was too 
truthful to swallow the conventional lies of the home circle, too 
catholic-minded to keep within the narrow groove of the domes¬ 
tic dogma, there was nothing for him but to strip off his clothes, 
and join a troop of mendicants who so far differed from the reli¬ 
gious orders of Rome, that they were really free, and were a 
standing protest against the tyranny of the regular clergy, the. 
Brahmins. 


It so happened that a sister of Nanuk’s had married a corn- 
dealer at Sooltanpore in the Jhelundhur Doab, and to her Kaloo 
consigned his scapc-grace son. At that city resided Nuwab Dow- 
lut Khan Lodhee, a.relation of the reigning family of Delhi, 
and himself a man of great power, though he fell a few years 
later before the rising power of the Emperor Baber. Nanuk* 
by the interest of his brother-in-law, was employed as. comptroll¬ 
er of the stores of the Nuwaub’s household; so boundless, 
were his charities that he was accused to his jnaster of was$0jj 
his goods, but, when the accounts were taken, a large surj&as 
came out in his favour, a practical illustration tha |Jfrfte &feofr 
the charitable man is indeed blessed. At this tim6> earns 
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feet solicitations of his family, he married, and two sons Were 
born to him. 

The leaven however within him had now fermented, and ci¬ 
vilized life became intolerable. He felt it hia duty, his calling, to 
cast off all the ties of family, of kindred, all links of habit, and 
start on his heaven-inspired n^sion of preaching. In vain did 
his relations remonstrate; his rather and father-in-law never 
would, or could, realize the necessity, and, when he actually pre¬ 
pared to take the fatal step, they appealed to the Nuwaub for 
his assistance. It appeared that Nanuk had passed three whole 
days with the water up to his neck in the neighbouring stream 
of the Beyn, and had theflce proceeded to. take up his abode in 
the jungles, abandoning the habitations of men. The spot is 
still shown where he entered and left the stream, and the cre¬ 
dulous chronicler narrates how he visited, during his immersion, 
the god who presided over the waters. "When the Nuwaub sum¬ 
moned him, he replied that he knew no earthly master, that he 
was the servant of God: he was persuaded however to return to 
the city, and, finding that he was shaken as a Hindu, the 
Nuwaub fondly hoped to make him a Mahomedan, and persuad¬ 
ed him to accompany him to the mosque. 

Here occurred a memorable scene, and a lesson was read by 
the young devotee, which applies to all nations and all religions, 
"When the long line of Mahomcdans knelt down and prayed, 
Nanuk stood up in silence: when the Nuwaub remonstrated with 
him, he said, “ 0 Nuwaub, you were not praying, your thoughts 
were wandering, and you were at Candahar buying a horse.’* 
The Mahomedan noble, struck with awe, confessed that it was 
so: not so the wily Cawjee, who challenged Nanuk to convict 
him, Nanuk composedly replied;—“ You, O Cawjee, were 

* thinking of your daughter, who has just been brought to bed, 

* and fearing lest your colt should fall down the open well.” The 
conscience-stricken Cawjee could not hold up his head, and 
Nanuk was allowed to retire amidst the applause both of Hin¬ 
dus and Mahomedans. 

His companions in his forest life were Bala, a Hindoo, Jut of 
liia own village, who was with him from his childhood to his 
death and assisted to compose the marvellous chronicles of his 
life, and Murdhana, a Mahomedan musician who played on that 
fantastically shaped instrument which is called a “ Rubaub.” 
Strange stories are told of this instrument which was brought 
down from celestial, regions, and which refused to give utter¬ 
ance to any other cadence but the praise of God, the Almighty, 
the Creator l alone. ' When the strings of the instrument were 
sounded,jforth burst the sounds 
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m, • “ Tu hi Namyun kar kirtar : Nanuk banduh tora” 0 

“ Thou art God the Creator: Nanuk is thy slave.” 

^Tearing this Nanuk used to fall into a trance, regardless of all 
human things, and remain whole days wrapt in meditation of 
God, while the unfortunate musician, who was. exceedingly weak 
in the matter of fleshly wants, was exposed to fatigue and ex-> 
liausted by hunger. When he spoke, he ia represented as ah 
ways enclosing his meaning in brief and sententious rhymes, 
which were treasured up by his disciples, and incorporated 40 
the sacred volume. 

He now commenced his wanderings. That they extended all 
over India is probable ; that he visited Mecca in Arabia is cer¬ 
tain ; but the vast mass of rubbish which his chroniclers have 
heaped together on the subject of these travels, the wonders of 
the countries which he visited, and the wonders which he him¬ 
self performed, pass all belief. In the Punjaub and adjoining 
countries, we find the teacher getting over the ground by the 
use of those vulgar and faitiiliar inodes of conveyance, the legs, 
but when he visited the lofty mountains, the pole star, and other 
constellations, he took to his wings; and when he visited Ara¬ 
bia, he wished himself there, and saved himself the trouble of 
moving by directing Mecca to come to him. We may divide 
his travels into three classes. I. Those in the Punjaub, where we 
can follow him clearly. II. Those in Ilindostan and Central 
Asia, where we can trace his course generally. III. Those in 
Space, where it is hopeless, but still not unprofitable, to follow 
him, as we can thence acquire a measure of the geographical 
knowledge and reasoning powers of the people who believe the 
facts recorded, as gospel. 

He is described as visiting his home at Talwundie several times, 
as attending at the great festival of Uchul near Buttala, as 
lodging under a tree, and near a tank at Sealkote, where his 
memory is still cherished. On one occasion he went to Pak Pul¬ 
tun on the Sutlej to the South, and on another to Hussunahdul, not 
far from Attock on the Indus, at which place he bas left the im¬ 
pression of his hand in a piece of marble. He repeatedly returned 
to SoolKanpore to visit his sister Nanukee, to whom he was ten¬ 
derly attached, and, when old age came upon him, he built a re¬ 
treat for himself on the right bank of the Ravee, and named the 
place Kirtarpur; there he died, and the place has been swept 
away by the stream, but over against it has sprung up the town 
called after him ff Deruh Baba Nanuk,” where the great mass 
of his descendants still reside. 

He more than once visited the large and famofts cjty of Emi* $ 
nabad, half way betwixt Lahore and Wuzeerabad, and a shrine , 
to this day called Roree Sahib, marks the spot where ike slept 
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fk a bed of gravel. He lodged with the poor always, and wjpn 
food was Bent to him by the rich Governor, he declined to taste 
it, as being purchased by deeds of tyranny and oppression. 
While lodging there the Emperor Baber attacked and sacked 
the town, in his famous invasion of India. Ho was seized with 
others, and forced to carry burdens and grind grain. Popular 
report has it that the burdens stood suspended a foot in the air 
above his head, and that the millstones went round of them¬ 
selves : at any rate his appearance and language attracted the 
attention of the Emperor, who had a friendly interview with 
him, and was gratified by a prediction that Ins empire would 
last seven generations, which in effect it did. While conversing 
with the Emperor, servants brought him a plate of Bhung, an 
intoxicating drug in which the Tartars indulged. The Guru 
declined the offer, stating that his Bluing was to take the name 
of God, with the drinking of which he was always in a state of 
intoxication. 

As regards the second portion of his travels, we have every 
well known city and country in India, known by report or allud¬ 
ed to in the sacred books of the Hindus, brought into use. 
Every Mahomcdan country, the names of which were familiar 
from the description of travellers, is introduced, such as Sinde, 
Cabul, Khurrund, Room, (Asia Minor), and Arabia, but the men¬ 
tion of.all is so vague that no profit is derived from the enumera¬ 
tion. That he visited Mecca and Medina was both possible and 
probable, considering the numbers who used in those days to 
flock in pilgrimage, and in fact do so now. What happened at 
Mecca is characteristic: that he defeated the Moolas in argu¬ 
ment would be expected, considering that his disciples were the 
narrators, but lie exposed the fact that the sacred Ivaabuh was 
only a black stone and had once been a Lingum of the Hindoo 
gou Siva, and that the Mahomedans worshiped idols. There is no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the ancient pre-Mahomcdan wor¬ 
ship of Arabia, and utterly unconnected with the Unitarian and 
iconoclast doctrines of the Prophet. The Guru slept with his 
feet turned towards the temple, and, on being reproved for if, 
as a disrespect to God to turn his feet towards him, Ml asked 
in which direction he could turn his feet without finding God. 
This is the spiritual version of the story, but the vulgar legend 
is, that whichever way his feet were dragged, the temple follow¬ 
ed him, and. at last the minaretts got loose from their foundation, 
and so the Moolas let him alone. They asked him whether he re¬ 
spected God and the* Prophet: he replied that God had sent many 
prophets to t instruct men in the right way, those who obeyed 
the orders went to heaven, and the others to hell; that Hindus 
and Mahomedans all came from the same five elements, did not 
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djAp in their actions or words, and that people who fought 
aWut mere words had lost their way. At Medina the tomb of 
Mahomet bowed to him. 

He visited Muttra, Benares, Juggurnauth, Lanka, and Hur- 
dwar. The mildest stories arc told about the inhabitants, but 
every thing that happened, conduced* to the honour of the 
Guru. Those who believed in him received blessings, and those 
who opposed him were brought to their senses. The doctrine of 
Metempsychosis is introduced to give variety to the tale, and wo 
find that Nonuk was one of the Actors of the heroic period, 
and a great many monsters and giants found an end *> their 
penance on his arrival, and went off to Swurga. This is a 
lame adaptation of the machinery of the Rainayuna. Bala 
and Murdhana accompanied him in all these wanderings, but the 
latter was always getting into trouble. lie is the low comedy 
Actor of the Drama, always hungry, getting into the power of 
magicians and monsters, and rendering the interference of the 
Gum necessary to save hint from being swallowed up, or release 
him from the form of a goat. 

They walked on the sea without difficulty. This was conve¬ 
nient for the purpose of visiting the islands within the limited 
knowledge of the compiler's geography. Yet they had ships at 
that time, for ou one occasion when Nanuk was at home, his mo¬ 
ther sent a female servant to call him to his meal, for he was * 
asleep: the maid touched his foot, aiul her eyes were opened, 
and she became aware that the Guru, though present in person, 
was far away in the act of saving the ship of one of Ids devotees 
which was in a storm in the Indian Ocean. This is a grand con¬ 
ception, and one day, when conversing with a descendant of 
the Guru on this subject, he informed us that he had the poiver 
himself \ only the devotccTnust have faith, and the relief would 
be granted : we had not that faith so we had no visible illustra¬ 
tion of the potfer. 

They came to a city of gold where no prices were required 
for any articles, workmen asked for no pay! Murdhana 
was stuffed gratuitously with sweatmeats: there was no crime/ 
no m^^hantS; all the people, including the King were virtuous, 
their only fault being that they were rather conceited. They 
came to another city where people acted just in the contrary 
way to the rest of mankind, tyept at births, and laughed at 
funerals. He took the opportunity of attacking the Brahmins 
on all occasions: at the Kurukhetra at Thanesur he cooked 
animal food just at the critipal moment x>f an eclipse, with a 
view of scandalizing them; at Hurdwar he openly called pn . 
the people to beware of these Scribes and PhariseA. He no ; 
filled the part of a periodical protest of truth and C0HgW>h 
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against the untruth and folly of the age. He accused a Pu^t 
or having improper thoughts in his mind, while repeating me 
prayers: he told the Brahmins that all ritual observances 
were vain, so long as the heart was not pure: when they stood 
up, and looked towards the East, and poured out water to their 
ancestors, he mockingly stood up, and poured out water look¬ 
ing to the West: when they asked him his reason, he remark¬ 
ed that he was watering his field in the Punjaub : when 
they urged that the water would not reach so far, he asked 
how they then expected that their water would reach to the 
other iSbrld . 

A thief met him, and the Guru remonstrated with him on 
his way of living. Ife pleaded the necessity of supporting his 
family. “ Will they,” said the Guru, “agree to share the penalty 
of your misdeeds in a future state”? They all declined, and assured 
the thief that he alone would be responsible, upon which he aban¬ 
doned his dishonest profession, and became a disciple of the Guru. 

On another occasion he stopped by* the ashes of a funeral pile, 
and sent a follower to get a light. The eyes of this man were 
opened, and, as he approached the pile, he beheld the angels of 
death dragging off the person who had been burnt to hell, and 
heating and tormenting him. As he returned from the pile, he 
found these same angels of death changed into palanqueen 
liearers, and carrying oft' this same man in all the pomp and com¬ 
fort of Indian wealth. He inquired the reason, and he found 
that the party was an atrocious sinner, had well deserved 
hell and torments, but Nanuk’s gaze had fallen on his pile; God 
had forgiven him his sins, and he was now going off by palan¬ 
queen dak to Heaven. It is difficult to say whether this story 
is more quaint or solemn; there is a vast amount of spiritual 
truth enveloped in fanciful oriental dress. In many instances 
also strangers, convinced by liis words, asked “ wjjat shall we do 
to be saved ?” The answer was—“ Worship Narayuu.” 

The third portion of the travels of Nanuk is a strange mix¬ 
ture of Hindu Cosmology as drawn from the Puranas, combined 
with a knowledge of the Himalaya Mountains, which arealways 
before the eyes of the natives of these regions, and a 4fcch of 
the sectarian views of the Sikh denomination. The snowy 
ranges in their unapproachable height and beauty, tinted with 
roseate hues under the glow df an evening sunset, do present 
a region worthy to be considered the dwelling place of the im¬ 
mortals. When once the idea had been formed, each peak would 
have its own deity, knd the chronicler, plunging into ethereal 
space, dould very much have his own way as regards gods, and 
mountain tops, concerning which very little was known with 
certainty Jg- the vulgar. At an earlier date the changes would 
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h#e been rung upon the earlier deities of old Hinduism, but 
even in this mass of rubbish we find signs of progress of the 
human intellect, for, when Nanuk and his two companions 
flew up to these heights, where there was nothing but snow and 
where the birds could not reach, they found seated there amidst 
his disciples, the great sectarian teacher Gonicknauth, who 
had immediately preceded Nanuk in the work of freeing the 
Hindu intellect. This downward step of tlieogony can only be 
illustrated to European notions by supposing a Protestant 
Heaven ruled over by Luther and Cramncr, or a Low Church 
Mt. Hermon occupied by Wesley and Robert Hall. Of course 
in this truth-loving narrative every other Guru, or Faquir, 
must be placed in a position of inferiority : their arguments are 
made futile, their miracles ridiculous: all tried to make 
Nanuk their disciple, like Pharaoh’s magicians all strive in vain 
to rival the miracles of Moses. Here however again the dogma 
of theological schools peeps out, shewing that the intellect had 
gained a step, for the superiority of Nanuk was not conceded 
even by the chronicler from some innate Divinity, as Krishna, or 
from brute power, as Siva, but from the gift ol a more excellent 
understanding and a deeper knowledge of things unknown. Go¬ 
nicknauth and his followers in vain submitted the new comer 
to a rigid examination, formularizcd into questions. Nanuk pass¬ 
ed the highest standard, resisted all their blandishments, out¬ 
argued all their arguments, proved himself to be perfect, and 
compelled them to give way. 

Murdhana remarked that he could see no sun. Nanuk in¬ 


formed him that that luminary was far below them: he then 
explained to him in detail the position of the celestial bodies. 
They passed on from peak to peak, and found eremites living on 
fruits, and worshipping God: they saw wonderful animals, and 
especially tigers, who were suffering from hunger on account 
of crime ; the Guru received honour from all, for in this strange 
narrative animals are invested with caste, customs, and modes 
of thinking, nor were they considered unfit objects of divine 
illumination, or of becoming disciples. 

. At ldligtk in their upward flight they reached Dhru, or the 
Pole Star. The Bhugut, or Saint, who was seated alone in that 
solidary height, told them that only one person had been there 
before Nanuk—that was Kubeer, the greatest of the mo¬ 
dern teachers, who had in fact shewn the way to the reformation 
of Nanuk. At that point Nanuk left his twq followers, and pro- ' 
ceeded alone to the residence of tho Almighty, which vets in ’ 
sight from this place, and they beheld Nanuk enter the palace^ 

f ates, and stand before the^throne of Natayun, over wjmaa Lft q fl 
[ubeer, the only other person present, was w avinJ^Chon- 
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rie. The lord of the universe asked him whether the vr#k, 
for which he was sent into the world, was done—viz., the reforma¬ 
tion of mankind. Nanuk replied that he had instructed many 
sinners in Jumbodwipa or India, but that he had all the rest of 
the world to go to. Narayun smiled, and was pleased, and the 
teacher returned. 

Think not that ought of impiety is meant in this narrative-; 
it is a type of the school to which JVanuk belonged. The old 
Hindu Ascetic of the heroic age was a moral Titan, who at¬ 
tempted to scale heaven by heaping works upon works, and 
making the vulgar gods tremble for their sensual supremacy. 
These Munees ate so fully of the forbidden tree of Knowledge, 
that the gods feared lest they should become one of them , 
and so they were expelled from Paradise: or they tried to erect 
a tower which would reach to heaven, and so dissension was 
sown in their camp, and they were scattered ; they piled Pelion 
on Ossa, and they were subdued by lightning. But the modern 
Hindu teacher taught that heaven was to be won by purity, 
by knowledge and laith, and on the path that leads thither 
he stationed the diUorent teachers and their schools in the de¬ 
gree in which they possessed those attributes, while a passiou- 
less but refined deity superintended the work, incapable of 
jealousy as lie was unapproachable in dignity. 

At length, when old age had dimmed his eye and whitened his 
hair, Kanuk settled dowri in the midst of his disciples at Ivir- 
tarpore on the banks of the Ilavee, as poor, as simple, as bene¬ 
volent, as when fifty years before he had abandoned bis home 
and the ordinary ways of men. Ills primary object had been to 
reconcile Mahomcdans to Hindus, and form a united religion. 
Here lie bad failed, but lie had formed in the bosom of Hin¬ 
duism a sect which was destined to take root, though the 
oppressions of the Mahomedans gave it a development tar dif¬ 
ferent from the intentions of the founder. He was determined 
to avoid the snare of an hereditary priesthood, and specially 
excluded his tw r o sons from the succession to his office, laying 
hands on one of his disciples, of a weak disposition like .his own, 
an,d giving him the name of Angad, or his own flesh. The anec¬ 
dotes connected with this event are worth recording. When 
the mother remonstrated against the supersession of her sons, 
tibe Guru made no reply : at that moment a cat flung a dead 
mouse at his feet, the Guru directed his sons to remove it; they 
drew J9&ck in all tjie pride of ceremonial purity, bill Angad, 
whojpas of the same caste, at once obeyed the orders of his spi¬ 
ritual teacher, who turned to his wife, and gravely asked which 
was hjftjre al son. On another occ^ion he found himself vpitht 
his .diaqQp in a jungle, and "they stumbled on a corpse, *f Who- 
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ever is my disciple,” said the Guru, “ let him eat of that body.” 
All drew hack in horror but Angad, who, lifting up the sheet fo 
obey the order, found only sweet provisions. Nanuk blessed 
him, and told him that lie would be above all, and gave him all 
power and wisdom, and enjoined his disciples to obey him, and 
they did so, and Angad iB the second of the teachers or kings of 
the Sikhs. • < 

Soon after one of his disciples met in the jungle a heavenly 
messenger, who sent word by him to Nanuk that he must come 
away. He prepared his own funeral pile, spread the sacred Kusa 
grass, and sat down. Round him were assembled all his disciples, 
and crowds of the minor deities, the spirits of just men made per* 
feet, eremites, saintB, and holy men of promiscuous repute, assem¬ 
bled to witness the solemn ceremony of the teacher putting off the 
mortal coil, and being absorbed into the great essence of Divi¬ 
nity. lie gave advice to all, told them that death was inevitable, 
but that they should take xiare that their end might bo, like his, 
happy. All wept, but his sons were still absent. As the sun 
rose, the Guru placed his sheet over his face, and, while the Pun¬ 
dits ('haunted hymns on the uncertainty and shortness of life, and 
the deities sung out “ Victory,” he appeared to expire. At that 
moment his sons came in, and, thinking that he was really dead, 
fell at his feet in an agony of penitence, craved pardon, and one 
hour's delay. The Guru had sufficient strength to look up, and 
bless them, and then his spirit pas-oil away. This took place in 
the year 1.339 A. D. 

Many Mahomedans were present, and declared that they would 
bury him as their co-religionist: the Hindus however prepared to 
burn him, and a great 3isturbancc was apprehended, when, hap¬ 
pening to look under the sheet, they found the body gone, hav¬ 
ing been mysteriously removed. The two factions divided the ’ 
sheet, and one-half was buried and the other burnt. The IUvee 
in its summer floods has swept away all trace of both the 
tomb and the cenotaph, but the most profound veneration still 
attaches itself to every record, however .trifling, of the great 
teacher. Scattered over the country arc shrines where his shoes, 
or his staff, or his couch, are religiously preserved: his words 
have been collected into a volume, and three hundred years, 
which have elapsed since his death, have only sanctified the 
memory of his mild virtues, though the object of bia Mission 
entirely failed, and a more intense hatred sprung up in this part 
of India betwixt Hindu and Mahomedamthan elsewhere. Of , 
his two sons one founded the monastic institution of the Oodaae«b 
whose converts are rich and of high estimation through*##, 
the Funjaub, and are #>t without their religious jad temlsv 
advantages. The other sou is the ancestor of tut pMfumptnous 
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and worthless race, the Bedees, who, trading on the great name of 
* this ancestor, put all the disciples under contribution with the 
object of supporting their own useless selves, while their hands 
have been dyed for conturies with the blood of their female 
children, and the sweet names of daughter, sister, and aunt are 
unknown among them. ‘It is hard to say the descendants of 
which son have most entirely set at nought the precepts-of 
their ancestor, for while the Oodasces seek virtue by shun¬ 
ning the duties and pains of life, the wicked Bedees cloke their 
abominable sin under the garb of hereditary sanctity, and try to. 
draw to themselves from the simple people that homage which is 
dne only to God. 

We have stated that Nanuk was contemporary .with Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul dynasty. Angad succeeded him 
in his spiritual rule, and died in 1552, transmitting his staff to 
his disciple Urnur Dass, who reigned till 1574, and to him suc¬ 
ceeded in peace Ham Dass, who founded the great city of 
Amritsur, or Kara Dasspore, his predecessors having dwelt in 
political obscurity at Khudoor and Goindwal on the Beas. To 
Ram Dass in 1581 succeeded the fifth king, Arjun, who was im¬ 
prisoned at Lahore by the local Governor, and died in 1606. 
These were the great days of the Mogul dynasty; to Baber had 
succeeded Humaynn,and to him Akhbur and Shahjehan. Lahore 
had become the residence of Jehangheer, who, occupied in his 
splendor and cares of state, thought little of the disciples of the 
Nanuk, as he made his annual progress along the Imperial 
Road, still marked by the ruined serai, and the obelisk telling 
the Imperial Koss, to the passes of Bhitnbur, Pinjal and the 
happy valley of Cashmere. On his road fhither Jehangheer died, 

' and his body is buried at Shahduruh over against Lahore on the 
banks of the Ravee. Under Aurungzeb began the reign of 
religious persecution, and, as the vigour of the Mahomedan Em¬ 
pire relaxed, the Mahrattas in the South and the Sikhs in the 
North began to raise the standard of revolt, and the sacred tank 
at Amritsur became *hc centre of a religious and national move¬ 
ment, at the head of which was Hurgovind, the sixth king or 
Otiru. His son Tegh Bahadur, the ninth king, was mercilessly be¬ 
headed at Delhi in 1675, an act never forgiven or forgotten by 
the Sikhs, and never thoroughly expiated till 1857, when the Sikhs 
plundered Delhi under English guidance, and put an end to the 
Mogul dynasty. Prophecies were current on this subject, and 
the general belief was; that under a sovereign named Duleep the 
Khalsa was to take Delhi. Somehow or other the thread of 
jaophecy wa8*hopelessI^ entangled, for when the Emperor asked 
s? lfce dying $nra what he was looking «#so steadfastly; f X je«$ 
«id he, “dhe Lai Kurties, who are on their road to destroy your 
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To Aurungzeb succeeded Bahadur Shah, and he met Govind 
the son and successor of Tegh Bahadur face to face, spared hi a 
life, and let him return to his country to he the tenth, the last* 
and the greatest prophet and king. Sad was now the state of 
these provinces amidst invasion, anarchy, and misrule. So* 
vereigns too weak to rule, a people too strong to submit; reli¬ 
gious intolerance; national revenge, hounded on by a deep sense 
of wrong, and the unnatural energy of a new religious organiza¬ 
tion. From the Chenab to the Sutlej, and beyond that river to 
the Jumna, the great heart of the people vibrated under a tem¬ 
porary madness : they saw their last prophet abandon his coun¬ 
try in despair, his wife and his four sons being murdered, and 
lay down his weary life on the banks of the Godavery in 1708. 
bio one succeeded to him ; tho great office of teacher, or spiritual 
king, of which Nanuk was the first, ended in Govind ; lie came 
to restore peace to the world, but his descendants had become a 
sword. As if the fall of an Empire and the intestine struggles 
of races, religions, and provinces,,were not enough, foreign in¬ 
vasion was now added. The countries beyond the Indus 
poured forth her centennial swarm of locusts, and these unhappy 
Province^ became the theatre of war betwixt the AffghaD, the 
Persian, and the satraps of India, and the distant Mahratta min-, 
gled in the strife, crossed the Bcas, and occupied Lahore. 

No historian has recorded the miseries of those periods. Rich, 
aountries situated on the highway of nations are particularly, 
liable to be thus victimized. Such was J udaaa in the struggles 
of ancient days ; such are Belgium, the Danubian provinces, and. 
Lombardy, in modern times. The battle of Paniput had the 
effect of clearing the atmosphere by exhausting both parties, and 
the grandeur and extent of the contest then carried ou on these 
plains may be imagined, when it is recorded that the survivors of 
that great battle of the world retired to Candahar, and Poonalt 
respectively, and it so happened that in the year 17j9, precisely, 
one hundred years ago, the inhabitants of the countries betwixt 
the Chenab and the Sutlej found, when the dust of tho storm, 
cleared away, that the combatants had retired on both sides, aod 
that they were free. That year 1816 , according to their reckon*, 
ing, was a wonderful year : they would like to renew the events 
of that year on its centenary : they have the wish, the daring, : 
and the hope, if we give them the opportunity. It was then that 
they assembled their solemn Council at the tank of Amritsar*, 
and proceeded to partition the vacant country among tho 
camps, and tribes, into which they were divided They had beerir, 
rile cultivators and owners of the soil ; ftiey had t&ken to arm%f 
and they now settled dawn asL<S-daand petty Chie&,huth0t- 
generahy in their own immediate neighbourhood, ifld it often 
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happened that a petty shareholder in one of the Maiyha vil¬ 
lages was the feudal Chieftain at the same time of a large tract 
of country, but he still fondly cherished his ancestral property 
and village title. The Raja of Nabha still calls himself Chowdry. 
So exposed to their mercy was the country, when the Mahome- 
dans fell back on either side to Delhi and Peshawur, that single 
horsemen spread far and wide to take nominal possession of as 
many villages as possible by flinging a belt or a turban into 
each, and then passing on to annex more. * 

There is no doubt, however, that rude as was the Government, 
and uncertain the tenure of power, the country recovered itself. 
Villages were again restored, population increased ; the curse of 
the foreign conqueror, and the tramp of largo armies, were re¬ 
moved ; the Chief's were too weak to be very tyrannical, and their 
general sympathies were with their subjects, from whom they 
were but little removed in education or feeling : they had no 
foreign support to back them up, on.the contrary they had je^J- 
Ous and unscrupulous neighbours who were ready to absorb 
them. Nearly half a century passed away in this way, when the 
great Absorber came in the person of llunjeet Singh, who, like 
the ogre in the story-book, deliberately ate all bis petty neighbours 
one* by one. If the Chief had no children, he declared himself the 
heir; if he had a daughter, he made himself son-in-law *, if he 
had intestine quarrels with his children, his brethren, or his 
wives, Runjeet Singh appeared as Mediator; if his neighbours 
were strong, or of tho Maliomedan religion, he deliberately at¬ 
tacked them till they gave in, if they were weak and helpless* 
he pensioned them. Different causes however gave one and the 
same result, and by A. D. 1820 they became liis subjects, and 
their territories became his. Still it was all in the name of the 
great Sikh nation, and the people felt themselves exalted in his 
aggrandizement. But with his death the great unwelded mass 
fell to pieces. As it happened to Judsea which was so many 
years the prey of her neighbours,’the Assyrian and the Egyptian* 
a great and stern people of whom they had known nothing, 
dwelling like the Romans in countries far beyond the seas, came 
suddenly on the stage, and worked out the mighty programme 
which had two thousand years before been sketched by Alexan¬ 
der. 

The rule of the stranger has been gentle on this country ; as 
we heard a citizen remark, they scarcely felt that the^ were 
ruled, for they miss* the scorpion rod and the arbitrary impost. 
They do indeed .regret that oxen are slaughtered, and child-mur¬ 
der punished* Memdfy does gild with a romantic halo the good 
oldtime of raids and plunder* but as yet they have boraeihese ca- 
, lamities without rebellion, and., if we contiimo to be strong, they 
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may continue to bear. The country fell into the hands of a parti¬ 
cular school who, if they erred, always erred in favour of the 
people—a school greater in politics than in finance, for with one 
hand they alienated broad-cast the sources of revenue to keep 
up a bastard aristocracy and a degraded priesthood, and with- 
the other drew on the revenues of India with a lavish and reck¬ 
less expenditure. For a period of transition this may have been 
a wise policy, and it has enabled us to weather the storm; but for 
a permanency, which but for the stern interference of the head of 
the Government of India it would have been, it meant bankrupt¬ 
cy. This was foreseen by that one man whose name has become a 
household world, and he protested in time. Not that he cared 
w not for the people, not that his heart was not tender to the wants 
and woes of the millions. There was something in the brawny 
shoulders, and rough manners, and independent bearing of the 
Sikh peasantry, that was congenial to him. If the doctrine of 
transmigration were still believed, we might believe that he had 
been in some former state, or would be in some future, a Jut yeo¬ 
man. But he felt that after all money is the sinew of the state, 
and, if one quarter of ihe laud tax is alienated in perpetuity, 
and another quarter granted away in pensions, insolvency must 
follow. Ilow that wonderful feeling of sympathy for the Ja- 
gheerdar, the Inamdar, and the Pensioner ever came into exis¬ 
tence, is to us a marvel. It would not bd popular in England to 
pay taxes to support others in idleness, nor, if an assignment had 
been made for the support of the family of one who had done 
good service, (as for instance the Duke of Marlborough, who re¬ 
ceives a pension from the Post Office,) would the people of Eng¬ 
land tolerate that, on the extinction of his line, he should adopt 
others, or will away the State Revenue. Yet this is the real 
truth of that great grievance which so vexes W estfirn and 
Southern India, which by early gathering in our harvest in the 
North we have practically solved. 

The extent of land still alienated for life, or lives, in the 
tract under description, is still enormous. Death has been busy, 
and proved our best ally. The rapacious Deewan, who fattened 
on the land, has gone to his account; he never rendered a true 
one in this world : the wily scribe, who aped the name, and ap- 
pearence of poverty while he rolled in wealth, is now poor in¬ 
deed : the plunderers of provinces, the haughty dissipated no¬ 
ble, the bloodstained soldier of fortune, the perjured Rajah, the 
day era of their sovereigns and their own •flesh and blood for 
flei* ambitious purposes, have 'all passed away, ^their likenesses 
still hang round the walls of the museum at Lahore,decked with 
earrings and the insignia of barbaric pomp, but their. plao& 
knows them no more- One old man of the Court of Run^eet 
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Sing remains—an adventurer from the British provinces, who by 
ways fair and foul, raised himself to greatness, and sold the Sikh 
Army to the English at Ferozshuhr, for which achievement he 
is handed down as a traitor in the legendary ballads of the people. 
So entirely has the scene changed in fifteen years, that those who 
have known the country for that period start when they think of 
it. It seems like the turning of a Kaleidoscope since that brilliant 
Court, glittering in jewels and silks, stained with every crime 
human and inhuman, devoid of public or prifate virtue and de- 
cency, held here its butterfly pomp, ere the strong wind from the 
West swept them away. 

The last days of these provinces have been marked by mos^ 
unsuccessful mutiny, and most prodigious massacre. Mutiny 
appears to be indigenous in the soil, from the days that Alex¬ 
ander’s soldiers mutinied because they wished to return to Ma- 
cedon and Thessaly, to this present hour, when llritons, for¬ 
getting their duty, jeopardize an •Empire. At Meean Meer, 
Mooltan, and Scalkote in our last troubles mutinies took place, 
which were met so promptly and punished so terribly, that fu¬ 
ture historians will draw their breath for a while, ere they •ac¬ 
cept as facts, what we know to be such. From Sealkote the 
mutineers were Worrying across the liavee and the Bcas, intend¬ 
ing to compel other regiments to join them, when they were met 
at Trimmoo Ghaut oh the former river by a force which must 
have appeared to them to have sprung from the ground. Thqy 
had forded the stream in the morning, but after the battle the 
river fought agaiust them, for it had swollen since morning, and 
hundreds were carried away. No quarter was given, and for se¬ 
veral days after, shooting parties were told off each evening to 
dispose of the fugitives captured during the day. A darker tra¬ 
gedy followed next month, when a regiment mutinied, and broke 
away from Mean Meer. They were met on the Havoc captured 
and destroyed : their destruction saved hundreds of lives, and 
was a stern sad necessity, the occurrence of which wc must ever 
regret^ but, when the precise position of British affairs in the 
Punjiwfc is considered, there were but.two alternatives—to exter¬ 
minate them, or to submit to be exterminated ourselves. Let 
those who from a distance judge harshly, consider the position. We 
who, long after passions have calmed, have stood upon the mound 
which marks the grave of the Mutineers, have arrived at the 
deep conviction that it was *a merciful disposition of Providence 
that their career should end there. 

Of the century of Sikh rule there are three Memorials, which 
will enable*us to form a judgment as to the manner of men who 
preceded us in the empire of those Provinces. All are falling into 
decay, and we trust that in a few years they will have parsed 
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ay ay. A &w lines on each may not be an inappropriate conclu¬ 
sion. They are the Pension List, the Jaghcerdar, and the Temple 
at .Amritsur. 

This has always to us been a wonder to contemplate the liber¬ 
ality, the lavish, with which the Anglo-Indian Government pro¬ 
vided for the refuse, the degraded members and followers of for- 
mejiynastics, and the niggardliness shown towards their own 
ants and public works.. Millions* have been spent oif the 
frost worthless of men : the adoptive father of Nana Sahib drew 
more than two millions, and his precious cousin in the Banda 
district drew two millions beside. It may be urged that 
these pensions were hastily granted for great public objects at 
a time when we were not so strong, and that the grants, though 
upheld, were disapproved of. But, when the Funjaub was an¬ 
nexed after fair fight, and when already financial difficulties 
were looming in the distance, the same prodigality marked our 
policy. We succeeded to <x system of the most degraded and 
dissolute kind, and there was no necessity to provide for the at¬ 
tendants of such a Court. But the following are the kind of per¬ 
sons whose precious existence is provided for without fail by 
the paternal Government, while it is borrowing millions, and 
retrenching the salaries of its own servants•Palanquin Bear¬ 
ers, Chowree waveae, Furashos, umbrella carriers, families of 
deceased umbrella carriers, keepers of chairs, families of de¬ 
ceased waterpot carriers, barbers, cooks, wives and daughters of 
deceased cooks, commandants of cooks, falconers, ghunta pandies, 
family of the late Maharaja’s nurse, tomfools, liebabee fiddlers, 
painters, dogkeepers, sweepers, archers, double and triple wives 
of deceased Moonshees, slave girls, aged courtezans described as 
favourite concubines of Maharaja Runjeet Singh, the daughter of 
another and the sister of a third equally disreputable, and un- 
blushingly described as such; relations of the mistress of Gene¬ 
ral Allard; every kind of priest, fuqueer, saint, Guru, Brahmin,* 
fortune teller, of many of whom the pedigrees have to be preserv¬ 
ed, some according to the flesh, as a furash or waterpot carrier* 
or cook may be supposed to perpetuate his race in the flesh; 
others by the spirit, as the saintly folk in the end of the .list 
continue their race by the imposition of hands. 

But the particular pension list of the family of the late Mar 
horaja is something appalling. He appears to have had above 
twenty Ranees: some of them well good enough to ascend,the 
funeral pile in his company, some were cemforted in bit ab«*# 
sence. They belong to all castes and districts, and when at; 
Lahore they dwelt in little pigeon holes round the famous -toward 
called the “ Sumun Burj.” Attached to each were slave nirte, 
without number, poor wretched females, |jjao were -sold worn: 
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their homes in their youth, and had no relations or social posi¬ 
tion. Twice has the cruel fate of the female slaves of India beeu 
forced on our notice—once in the Punjaub when an attempt was 
made to distribute the slaves in their respective villages, if their 
friends would take them back. Eight wretched old women 
were thus consigned to us, not in any way realizing the ideal of 
the “ slave of the Harem,” but on inquiry in their villages they 
had* been forgotten, there was no one to receive them, and 
the paternal Government has to cherish them from its own 
resources. On another occasion in Central India a mother and 
her daughter bad escaped from the walls of the palace of a 
Nuwaub, and sought our protection. Their names were demand¬ 
ed and their parentage: the elder female had had a father, but as to 
her daughter she stated calmly that she was a slave, and uncer¬ 
tain as to the precise parentage of her child ; it was born in the 
Nuwaub’s house. StilUsympathy is felt by some for these royal 
and noble families, as they topple ■over and their impure interi¬ 
ors are exposed, and in maintaining such establishments as 
these, more than forty thousand pounds sterling per annum are 
expended yearly at Lahore. Now that the salaries of the General, 
and the Judge, and the Staff Officer Are being clipped, is it too 
much to suggest to the financiers of Tndia that the assignments 
and allowances of the families of cooks might bear reconsidera¬ 
tion ? At any rate let the lavish hand for the future be stayed; let 
us be just before we are generous. 

The Jagheerdar is a remnant of a former age, a specimen 
caught alive of a former geological period. He may have been 
useful, and a source of strength to former Governments: he is 
not so to the British Government, for his .very existence is an 
anachronism ; he feels that he is an absorbing element, and that 
the grave is gaping for him. We have known them during the 
time of their Empire, when fine feathers made them fine birds : 
"we have known them during the period of their absorbing process, 
and in prosperity and adversity to our minds they are the lowest 
- type of that genus, which has usurped to itself in most countries 
the privilege of preying on the labours of others. Utterly devoid 
of public feeling, of care for anybody but themselves, rude, unlet¬ 
tered, low in mind, in acts, and habits, the drones of society, their 
extinction will be hailed by the people and by the Government. 
About them cluster the priest, the bawd, the dancer, the musician, 
the general panderer to the'Phssions: these worthies gather round 
^their-sensuous lord*to extract money from his fears, nis passions, 
and his gross delights. Ever hostile in heart to the great Govern¬ 
ment under whose shadow he exists, his ears prick Up and his 
brighten when he hears of disaster, true or invented. But 
vjeit him in his rjral home, in his* rude plenty, amidst his re- 
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tainera, his i cattle and the garnered stores of his past harvests, 
listen to his hearty welcome in the gateway, his professions of 
devotion, and his patriarchal manner—but that we knew his ante¬ 
cedents we might carry away the impression that he was the most 
charming of old men, and wonder at the rude assault made by 
narrow-minded politicians at the last of the Barons. Strange to 
say the middle classes of England supply the most determined 
champions of the pseudo-aristocracy of the East. 

But the great Temple will ever stand forth as the most re- 
markabllyionument of the Sikh people. In the heart of the 
city, of A®|itsur is the famous tank, from which the. name is 
delved, an<SWiere centre all the national pride and religious 
fervour of the people. In the early struggles with the Ma- 
"llbmedans this sacred spot was more than once defiled by the 
slaughter of oxen in the hopes of putting down the nascent 
faith, but to no purpose, for no sooner had the storm blown over, 
than the waters were again consecrated, and again the faithful 
assembled. Thither the tribes went up, year after year, on 
their solemn feast days in the spring and the autumn; there 
they took council in the hour of affliction, and there they ga¬ 
thered and divided their 1 spoils when triumphant. A vast city 
has sprung up round about, ami commerce, here as elsewhere, 
has waited as the handmaid of religion. The Sikh dwelling 
in villages, on the occasion of his annual pilgrimage, purchased 
those rude luxuries at the fair,-and the excitement of pleasure 
and sight-seeing, the freedom from restraint, and the novelty 
of the journey, soon added that powerful zest to what was ori¬ 
ginally a duty as a pilgrimage. When liunjeet Singh had 
converted the great commonwealth into an Empire, and center¬ 
ed in himself all the health and power of the nation, he affected 
the deepest religious feelings, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
the holy place. In the centre of the tank rose a gorgeous tem¬ 
ple of marble, the roof and minarets being encased in gilded 
metal: .marble pavements, fresco paintings, added to the*splen¬ 
dour of the scene, and rofcnd the outer circle sprung up a suc¬ 
cession of stately buildings for the accommodation of the So-. 
vereign and his Court. The establishment of no noble was com¬ 
plete who had not his “ bhoonga” at Amritsur. 

The sight from the roof of the royal bhoonga is one of the 
most imposing in the world. The worship of the heathen lies. 
before us in all its glory. We Hkvc stood on the tower Of 
Fort Antonia at Jerusalem, and tried to conjure up the appear-® 
ance of the Courts of the Lord’s House in .the days of the splen¬ 
dour of the Jewish hierarchy. From the roof of*the ruined 
Parthenon we have looked over the inclosure of the Acropolis; 
Bat for neither of these ancient temples, nor for the great fane 
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of Diana at Ephesus, can we imagine a more venerable, a more 
brilliant appearance, either the time when the Passover, or the 
great Panathenaic festival, gathered the thousands of worship- 

I iers within their portals. It is a strange, and spleran scene : — 
ofty minarets stand as sentinels on one side; the umbrageous 
foliage of trees sets ofF the white radiance of. the marble and the 
masonry; the fich gilding of the domes is reflected iu the 
waters ; pigeons without number fly over the open space ; and 
from below comes up ahum of men and women, bathing and 
praying, or reverently making the threefold circle of the sanct¬ 
uary, from the interior of which comes forth the murmur of 
priests, chaunting the sacred volume to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments. 

No European shoe is allowed to violate the sacred threshold ; the 
visitor must either do so barefooted, or encase his feet in slippers 
prepared for the purpose. Not a quarter of a century ago Lord 
Auckland, the' Governor General of India, reverently laid bags 
of silver as an offering of the British Government on the holy 
of holies. When the country was occupied, the profoundest 
respect was shewn to the Temple and all connected with it, and 
even to this day its affairs are superintended by British officials, 
who take heed that the revenues set apart for the repairs of 
the building are properly expended, and that the offerings of 
cakes,, and cash, are fairly distributed amoag the tribes of hungry 
attendants, who have gathered round like vultures. These people 
appear to have acquired an hereditary right, but their conduct 
and bearing is that of the sons of Eli, and, ceasing to care for 
their religious character, or for popular influence, they vex the 
local Courts with their petty squabbles for a fractional share 
of the offerings; and into these nauseous details, into their dis¬ 
position of unhallowed things, to which the double meaning of 
“ Anathema” applies, the servants of a Christian Government 
are constrained to enter. Strange names, and strange offices, 
thus bfccarae familiar. We have a body of Grunthees, or readers 
of the sacred Grunth, eorrespondiig with the Prebends of a 
Cathedral, except that the principle of hereditary succession 
has rendered much knowledge of the contents of the volume 
unnecessary. Beneath them come a most disreputable body 
of acolytes, or Minor Canons, who ought to perform the service 
of the Temple as the ministering Levites, but who have adopted 
secular habits, become mohey-lenders, extortioners, and give 
•to the title of Poojaree anything but the odour of sanctity. 
Beneath 'them, come the ■ choir, or singing men, known as 
Bagees, whb sing hymns and chaunt the text of the sacred vo¬ 
lumes in a manner unintelligible to the understanding, and un- 
pieasing to the hearing. These are all Sikhs, and may at least 
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have the credit of believing what they practise, but there is a 
fourth body, who are composed entirely of Mahomedans* and 
who still are not ashamed to lend their vocal powers to the service 
of the heathen. These compose the orchestra, and extract 
inharmonious sounds by sweeping the strings of fat-bellied barby- 
tons, called Rubabs, whence they are called Rubabees. These 
men claim to themselves the honour of being descended from 
that Murdhana who accompanied Nanuk in his travels. Like 
their ancestor, they are a hungry lot. 

Such is the great Temple of the Sikhs, protected and endowed 
by the paternal Government, the centre of the hopes and 
aspirations of a great people, and which may some day prove 
the rallying point of our enemies. Leave it to itself and with¬ 
draw from it the patronage of the State, resume the lands set aside 
for the support of the brotherhood of Gr»nthees, Poojarees, 
Ragees, and Rubabees, and the splendour of the institution will 
pass away. The gilded dome will lose its lustre, the marble 
walls will fall out of repair, the great Temple, with it's assigned 
revenues and its stately establishments, will no longer be a snare 
for the vulgar, who arc ever deceived by outward show. 
To act thus would be to act impartially, and in accordance with 
the true principles of non-interference. No necessities of State 
policy appear to justify the contrary' policy, nor do those neces¬ 
sities exist. 
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Art. V.—1. The Story of Cawnpore. By Capt. Mowbray 
Thomson, Bengal Army . One of the only two Survivors from 
the Cawnpore Garrison . London : Richard Bentley. 1859. 

2. Letters from Futtyghur by the Lady of an Officer of Engineers . 

3. A Lady's Diary of the Siege of Lucknow , written for the 
perusal of Friends at Home . London. 1858. 

4. Day by Day at Lucknow : a Journal of the Siege of Lucknow . 
By Mas. Case. London. 1858. 

5. The Timely Retreat , or a Year in Bengal , before the Mutinies . 
By Two Sisters, London: Richard Bentley. 1858. 

We have often thought it a pity that women are not more 
systematically trapped to the exercise of courage and presence 
of mind. The youngest boy is exhorted to behave* like a man” 
as soon as he is out of petticoats, apd is, at least by his father, 
shamed out of showing cowardice, and taught to look upon all 
manifestations ol* fear as disgraceful; but his little sister is gener¬ 
ally petted and condoled with if she shrieks and cries equally 
at the sight of a frog or of a mad bull. True, there is a dif¬ 
ference of organization. A woman in general knows nothing 
of “ the stormy play, the joy of strife,” nor of that bounding of 
the spirit at the approach of conflict as if it were eager to plunge 
into its*natural element/ The girl’s eyes fill with tears of pity at 
the sight of a fight; the boy’s eyes flash, anti his cheeks flush 
with eagerness to join the fray, though neither of them know any¬ 
thing of its merits. 

Combativeness is decidedly more largely developed in the 
male half of creation, and right and fit it is that it should be so. 
Far from implanting it in woman, we hold that it is a sign of 
barbarism when the women of a nation forget the tenderness of 
their sex and their natural offices of peacemakers and comforters, 
and become the promoters of vengeance and the stirrers up of 
strife. The women of Afghanistan will drink the blood of the 
murderer of their kinsfolk; the women of Spain will watch 
every incident of a bull fight, the gored and bleeding horses, the 
tortured bull, the wounds and deadly jeopardy of the men, with 
unflinching eye and uncompassionate heart; but that there isapos- 
sible medium between unfeminine hardness and downright cow- . 
ardioe, is shewn every day by the calm heroism of some of the most 
gdtatle of women, maintain that calmness and presence of 

mind in danger might be rendered much more general by educa<* 
tion. The little girl should be taught that it is as shameful for her 
to scream at a spider, to weep with fear in a boat, to betray un¬ 
reasonable fear where there is no danger, or be guilty of unrea* 
MJMtbie conduct when the danger is real, as it is for her brother. 
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If she cannot help, she should at least not hinder the measures 
necessary to be taken in the hour of peril. A child of either 
sex can be trained to obedience under all circumstances, to sit 
still if the horses run away, or the boat ships a wave; and the 
woman so trained will be very unlikely to incur the guilt and 
disgrace of failing in the wife’s first duty of being a help-meet to 
her husband under all circumstance^ 

How many women have brought destruction on the man they 
best loved, by embarrassing him by their fears in time of danger. 
Has the sword arm never been mastered, not by the enemy but 
by the frantic or fainting wife or sister ; has the boat never 
foundered because all the ladies started from their seats os it 
heeled over ? IIow many a fair rider has been taken up a crip¬ 
ple or a corpse who would have ridden home in safety and 
thankfulness, had she kept her seat two minutes longer. Has no 
wife or mother had to endure the life-long reproaches of him 
whom she held back in the path of duty because it was also the 
path of danger? Anil is not this disgraceful? Is not cowardice 
of this kind as worthy of reprobation as that of him who for¬ 
sakes his colors in the day of battle ? It is not fear that is dis¬ 
graceful—that is common alike for man and woman, and though 
the latter, with her more lively imagination, more sensitive orga¬ 
nization and more anxious temperament, probably feels it with an 
intensity of which few men are capable, yet the bravest of men 
arc not insensible to it. The lad who in his first action, pale as 
death with the drops standing*m his brow, marches straight up to 
the enemy’s battery, will tell you in after years that he then 
felt fear clutching at his heart; but honor and duty are dearer 
to him than life, the thought of failing in the hour of trial 
never enters his mind; and if his sister had been trained from 
infancy as he has been, to sec that honor and duty require 
her too to suppress the voluntary manifestation of fear, to keep 
herself calm and quiet, ready to obey the first direction, and, 
what is harder, able to wait quietly when there is nothing to 
be. done—requiring no attention, demanding no care, leaving the 
men of the party to act as freely as if she were not present and 
recalling her presence only when she can render assistance, she 
too would crush back her fear into her heart, and would do her 
duty as gallantly as himself. 

It is not pretty, it is not interesting to be troublesome. Wa 
never knew a man admire sobs and shrieks, wringing of hapdSf 
agonizing fears, fainting or even the mogt passionate anxiety 
for his own safety, especially if he had to carry a woman wlia 
ought to have walked, or if he had to attend to her^instead of to 
the business before him. To show how much in thil respect may, 
be done by education, we need not refer to Spartan mother** 
or to the brave German women immortalized by Xaftitod* 
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Livingstone relates of some African tribe that the \gpmen are 
trained to repress all outward manifestation of fear or pain, 
A mother will say to her little girl;—“ You are a woman, and 
women never cry,” But though much may be done by edu¬ 
cation, every thing can be done by the will, nerved by a 
sense of duty. We have seen cases of women recovered irom 
hysterics by the actual presence of imminent danger; they 
knew it was now a matter of life and death, recovered their 
senses and the use of their limbs, and behaved with perfect pro¬ 
priety till the crisis was over. One young lady, who had the 
habit, which she declared she could not help, of sorrowing on 
the slightest surprize or accident, was not only silent, but showed 
remarkable control over others, while the house she was in 
was filled with rebels thirsting for the blood of herself and her 
friends. We constantly hear of acts of the real heroine performed 
by women under the impulse of feeling strong enough to over¬ 
power all thought of personal danger, Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable instances was that of a lady who suddenly saw 
a tiger gazing at the carriage in which her children were sit¬ 
ting. Quietly and steadily she passed between the animal and 
the carriage, shut the doors of it, and returned in safety. Maternal 
love gave her this presence of mind, and we maintain that, if 
cultivated, other motives would be found able to do so. 

If this training to self-command and courage be requisite for 
every woman, it is essential for the wife of a soldier ; and we all 
know that the inculcation of tht most anti-military precepts 
never yet sufficed to secure our daughters from that contingency. 
Still less will it do so now, when the soldier has been replaced in 
hie proper position in public estimation. Before the Crimean 
campaign the army was looked down upon as more ornamental 
than useful. Young officers were often boys fit for nothing else, 
or eldest sons who entered with the intention of spending a 
few years pleasantly and leaving the so-called “service” when 
they married, but without an idea of devoting their lives to it as 
a profession. To talk of military matters was voted “ shop,” the 
uniform was doffed whenever it was practicable, a rich man’s son 
generally sold out or exchanged when the Regiment was ordered 
to a disagreeable station. The Crimea afforded more than one 
example of men incapable of bearing hardship, and who were not 
ashamed to leave their comrades in the midst of one of the most 
trying campaigns of modern times, and of wives and mothers who' 
hailed the return of* dear Arthur or dear Augustus unwounded 
and unscathed, as if it was the most unreasonable thing in the 
world for any one to expect men “ brought up as they had been” 
to endure baS food; bad lodging and the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther like common soldiers. In too many cases the old maxim, 
\ noblesse oblige,” was forgotten, and instead of being interpret- 
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ed to mean that a gentleman should prove himself superior in 
“■blood and bone” to his followers, that he should be the hardest 
in hardship and the foremost in fight, it was taken to imply 
that he was more tender and delicate than his neighbours, and 
must sleep soft and fare well. Truly the trenches before Sebas¬ 
topol were no place for those who must needs wear purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, and so they went 
home again. But while some failed, many were ennobled and 
purified by the trial. Many a garrison idler who went out to 
the Crimea, returned a tried and gallant soldier. The nation 
recognized the nobleness* of her army; she saw in the sol-' 
dier the man who devotes his life and his life-blood that his 
countrymen may dwell in peace under their own vines and 
their own fig trees, that his countrywomen irthy lay their chil¬ 
dren to rest without a thought of danger, that his land may claim 
the gloriou8«nppellation of . 

“ The itiviolate*isiai)«l of the sage and free.” 

War was seen to be no pageant but a stern and dreadful reality, 
the soldier no tritier but a*eelf-devoted warrior. The nation 
awoke to this perception; it thrilled “ the stout heart of Eng¬ 
land’s Queen,” and she expressed the feeling of her people m 
giving vent to her own generous emotions and queenly sympa- 
• thies. That red tunic which it pleased Her Majesty to wear, 
and which was made a subject of mirth by the light-minded 
foreigner, only marked her desire to identify herself with “her 
beloved troops,” and to show herself the Head of the Army as 
she is the Head of the Nation. 

The hurricane which has swept over India has deepened and 
strengthened this feeling. There is no father in Great Britain 
who is not now proud to have a son in the army ; there is no 
man who does not raise his head, when he thinks of his brother¬ 
hood with the hundreds of heroes who have been made known 
by these terrible events, and with those noble women whose 
conduct has been such, that, to use Lord Palmerston’s words, it 
will be henceforward praise enough for any man to say he has 
“ shown the courage of an Englishwoman.” * 

Captain Mowbray Thompson speaks of a young and very at¬ 
tractive woman, whose attached husband had sent her down the 
country for safety, and who, long after she had been caught (as 
it appeared by mere accident,) and perished in the storm at 
Cawnpore, continued to address letters to*her aim congratulate 
hims elf on her “ being safe in Calcutta." • 

% 

"Two or three days after the arrival of‘the tidings from Delhi of t^e 
massacre which had been perpetrated in _the old city of the Moguls, Mis. 
Fraser, the wife of an officer in the 27th Native Infantry, reached our can¬ 
tonments , having travelled dfik from that scene of bloodshed iwd Y6Y0&, The 
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native driver who had taken her up in the precincts of the city, brought her 
faithfully to the end of her hazardous journey of 266 miles. The exposure 
which she had undergone was evident from a bullet that had pierced the 
carriage. Her flight from Delhi was but the beginning of the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, though she deserves rather to be commemorated for 
her virtues than her sufferings. During the horrors of the siege she won 
the admiration of all our party by her indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded. Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to have power to suspend 
her ministry of mercy. Even on the fatal morning of embarkation, al¬ 
though she had escaped to the boats with scarcely any clothing upon her, 
in the thickest *of the deadly volleys poured upon us from the banks, she 
appeared alike indifferent to danger ana to her own scanty covering ; while 
with perfect equanimity and imperturbed fortitude she was entirely occupi¬ 
ed in the attempt to soothe and reliovc the agonized sufferers around her, 
whose wounds scarcely made their condition worse than her own. Such 
rare heroism deserves a far higher tribute than this simple record from my 
pen ; but I feel S mournful satisfaction in publishing a fact which a more 
experienced scribe would have depicted in language more worthy of the sub¬ 
ject, though not with admiration or regret deeper or more sincere than 
that which I feel. Mrs. Friser was one of the party recaptured from the 
boats, and is reported to have died from fever before the terrific butchery 
^hat immediately preceded General Havelock's recapture of Cawnpqgp.” 

- We find three ladies taking re^igc at the Flagstaff Tower at 
Delhi, and immediately setting to work with a Sergeant’s wife 
to ease the sufferings of poor Colonel Ripley, laying him on “a 
nice soft rezai,” and bathing his temples with lavender water— 
one of the party, Mrs. Westwood, afterwards driving her friends^ 
in a buggy in the midst of the mutineers. Mrs. Wagentreiber, 
wife of the Editor of the Delhi Gazette , drove the carriage con¬ 
taining her children, thus leaving her husband at liberty to fight 
his way with his revolvers. He is said to have shot four men 
dead and wounded many more. At Jhansi, young Mrs. Skene, 
a mere girl of two and twenty, but worthy of being a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loaded for her husband and Cap¬ 
tain Gordon as long as they were able to fire. The latter was 
shot through the head ; whether, as was first reported, the young 
wife fell .By the hand of him who loved her best, is uncertain, 
but they and their infant children lie in a bloody grave. The 
mutineers on leaving the house heard the baby, sole survivor 
of this hapless Jamily, crying, went back, and murdered it 
also. At Cawnpore Captain Thomson relates that at the most 
trying period of the defence “ our heroic sisters did not all give 
€ tnemselves up to despair even yet; they handed round the am- 
€ munition, encouraged the men to the utmost, and in their ten- 
* der solicitude and upremitting attention to the wounded, though 
‘all smeared with powder and covered with dirt, they^prere more 
‘to be admifed * then, than they had often been in far different 
‘costume, when arrayed for the glittering ball-room.” 

The miseries to which women are exposed in war, and the dan¬ 
ger of a man being diverted from his duty by anxiety for the safe- 
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ty of those dependant on him, have rendered it a question whe¬ 
ther soldiers should marry* The gallant Major Hodson writes 
on this subject. 

“ Brigadier Grant, like dear Sir Henry Lawrence (though both married men 
themselves) says, that soldiers havo no business to marry ; under the idea 
that anxiety for their wivetf welfare and safety, often induces men to hesi¬ 
tate to run risks which they would otherwise cheerfully undergo. I, on a less 
selfish principle, question very much whether men have any right to expose 
their wives to such misery and anxiety as during the last few months 
have fallen to the lot of so many ; and yet it seems hard to say that sol¬ 
diers, who have so much to endure at times for the sake of others and of 
thdr common country, should be denied the happiness of married life, be¬ 
cause times of danger will sometimes occur, and certain I am, that the love 
of a noble-hearted woman nerves our arm to daring and honor. Happy 
however, is the woman whose husband is not a soldier.” 

• 

Now that so many of our women have added fresh lustre to 
their country’s name by patient courage and endurance, let none 
other undertake the duties of a soldier’s wile unless she feels 
capable of doing likewise, itnless she can in every case consider 
her hi^^and’s duty as paramount to all other considerations, 
and encourage him to do it without a thought of his safety or 
of herself. A soldier is self-consecrated to his country, he 
has pledged himself to risk life and limb for the common weal, 
he is not only hound to do so by the general laws of. honor, but 
he has publicly professed his willingness to do so ; just as all men 
are bound to obey the lavj of God, but one who professes to be 
a Christian is doubly bound to do so, having confessed his con¬ 
sciousness of the obligation and vowed to fulfil it. We have 
the highest authority for likening the Christian life to that of 
the soldier. There is/ first, self-devotion ; Because He kid 
down His life for us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Secondly, self-denial; — 6fc Endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Thirdly, Readiness to obey; —“ No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” A 
soldier must be ready to march at a moment’s notice whir, 
thersoever his Commander orders. His life is thus an outward 
picture of the Christian character, and no woman should marry 
a soldier unless she feels sure that she will not hold him back 
from danger or duty ; and many have nobly fuelled this condi¬ 
tion under circumstances of the most appalling nature. 

Many of our readers may have seen those touching letters from 
the lady of an Officer of Engineers in Futtehgurh. Th^y may have 
wondered ^the young wife*, not yet three years married, writing 
to her belied father and family with death stating her in the 

face;— • * 

* * 

“ Ere you get this wo-sball be delivered one way or another. Should 

Settkmbee, 1859. * O' * v 
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be chi to pieces you have, my precious parents, the knowledge that we go to 
be with Jesus, and can picture its happier and holier than in this dis¬ 
tant land ; therefore why should you grieve for us.”... 

We are quite prepared for the worst, and feel' that “ to depart and be 
with Christ is far better.” The flesh a little revolts from cold-blooded as¬ 
sassination, but God can make it bear up.” 

“ I hope my precious family, you will not aJarm yourselves about us; we 
are in God’s hands and fool very happy, indeed we do." 

After more than a week’s suspense the poor young mother— 
then in the condition of all others to render her weak, nervous 
and incapable of flight—cannot restrain her anxiety for her ejd- 
est child;—“ I often wish our dear Mary was now in England, 
« but God can take care of her too, or He will save her from 
‘"troubles to come by removing her to Himself.” Was there 
•ever anything more touching than her expression of gratitude 
at being in the midst of this peril with her husband? I am so 
thankful 1 came out to India to be a comfort to beloved John, and 
a companion to one who has so giycn his heart to the Lord.” 

“ And circumstances in which we have been placed during ojasojourn 
in India have made the promises of God’s Word so sweet and t^Fconsola- 
tions of religion so unspeakably great, besides endearing us to one another 
in a degree and way which a quiet English home might not have done.” 

Truly, though we would not have women exposed to danger, 
and that from considerations of more importance than mere life, 
though often even the best of wives may be a clog on her hus¬ 
band, yet on this path to martyrdom we cannot but say ;—“ Ilap- 
‘ py John Monckton to have such a wife as this by thy side!” 

They shared the fate of the martyred American Missionaries 
of Puttebgbur, being shot at Cawnpore. On the 12th June 
shortly after the siege had commenced, Dhokal Parshad, a con¬ 
verted Brahman of the highest character who accompanied them, 
perished with them, with his wife and four little children. , 

Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the • Indian’ fields, that tlience may grow 
, A thousand-fold ! 

There are few more touching pictures than that of the bereaved 
widows at Lucknow seeking consolation, not in the indulgence of 
grief, but in active service in the hospitals. One of these, 
when for a timg prevented from continuing her labor of love 
among the sick aud wounded, is described as passing her days 
in a complete state of prostration and apathy, stretched in her 
easy chair, dumb and indifferent to everything around her, and 
as starting* up witlj new life and vigpr directly she was allowed 
to resume her beloved work. And little less adminMe was the 
behaviour qf another Chaplain’s wife, whose spirits me sustain¬ 
ed by her husband’s preservation, and who, when forbidden to 
fjo backwards and forwards from the Residency to the Hospital 
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u under fire each time,” did indeed try to make herself useful 
acting as house-maid, “ keeping the rooms tidy and clean,” nurs¬ 
ing the sick and wounded in the house, making flannel shirts 
for officers, a black dress fojfanewly made widow, acting as nurse 
to her friend’s children, washing cups and saucers, cooking for 
invalids, and yet keeping a place in her affections for her u dear 
dog Bustle.” 

Those who gazed on the mournful ceremony of the reception 
of the ladies from Lucknow (‘ the Lucknow IHroines 5 as they 
were somewhat inappropriately styled) must remember the 
feeling of deep sympathy which pervaded every heart and every 
countenance. To some this sympathy was most justly due. It was 
enough to make the heart bleed to think of that delicate, fragile, 
newly-made widow, wandering in the jungle with her young chil¬ 
dren, lured onwards day by day by the hope of meeting with her 
husband, and so manifestly protected by the good hand of Him in 
whom she trusted, that wjien, on falling in with a party of rebel 
sowars slic thought her hour was come, and taking one infant im 
her %rras and the other by the hand, she went towards them and 
only prayed that they would kill without torturing her and her 
children, even these inhuman men were awed, answered * why 
should yge kill you,’ and left her unmolested. And so with the 
young mother watching for the arrival of her husband with 
Havelock’s force, that she might show him his firstborn i# the 
“ clean frock she had saved 5 ’ throughout the misery of the siege for 
this joyful occasion, and after two days of first joyful, then an¬ 
xious expectation hearing that he had been shot down as he enter¬ 
ed' the Residency, and then losing her boy after she had got him 
safe to Calcutta. But it is humbling to reflect that some of the 
Lucknow ladies have since been polking to the tunc of “ The * 
Relief of Lucknow.” The fact is, great trials do not alter the 
character ; they only manifest and to a certain degree modify it* 
Some fancy that all who have gone through a certain amount of 
suffering or danger, must necessarily be thereby so ennobled and 
purified as to be henceforward incapable of the ordinary weak¬ 
nesses of humanity, and they are not only grieved but astonished 
to hear of petty jealousies, little meannesses and spiteful gossip* 
ing among those who passed through some great ordeal to* 
gether. It is taken for granted that a husband must be devoted-,, 
ly attached to a wife who has shared his captivity, that a widow 
must be heart-broken for the loss of a husband who was treacher- * 
ously murdered, that one who has. been severed by sudden and 
violent $path from the one best loved, can never recover cheer* 
fulness or open her heart to a fresh affection. t 

But the plain fact is that jflst as “ cowards die many tunes 
before their deaths*” because sensitive in the extreme to bo^y 
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fear, so some endure untold agonies of grief, horror, shame, and 
indignation from -events which leave others almost untouched. 
And the finest natures are those niost capable of suffering. The 
patriot’s heart swells with irrepressible indignation when the cra¬ 
ven tamely submits to the degradation of his country ; the sol¬ 
dier burns with noble rage, when the clown in office serenely 
smiles ; one heart is broken like a Venice glass, when another is of 
too coarse a material to be injured. 

And so all are not heroes or heroines, who have passed through 
trial. Though all have been exposed to the same pitiless tempest, 
one will droop and die under the nearest hedge, another will wing 
its way aloft like the eagle, and a third will flirt the rain drops off 
its wings, and twitter and chirp as merrily as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. And so we cannot boost that all or even most of the ladies 
in India are like the Christian heroines and martyrs of Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. 

“ The Timely Retreat” gives a graphic picture of a class which 
^wehope is not large. After skimming through the book, for to read 
it would be impossible, no one image of India or its inhabitants 
remains on the mind but an indistinct vision of a pair of fast young 
ladies in scarlet flannel jackets, each with fifty thin dresses from 
Paris, who appear to have come to India for the sake of teaching 
gentlemen to dance and ladies to dress, but whose purely per¬ 
sonal adventures were scarcely worth presenting to the world. 
Take out the names of the places, and there is nothing to indicate 
the country they were in, or the state of the people. Indeed it is 
not likely they could have learnt much of either the character or 
the condition of the Natives from a brother who had so cordial a 
disgust for the natives to whom he had to administer justice. 
. It never seems to have entered into the heads of those young ladies 
(we do- not like to use so serious a term as minds) that there was 
anything to be learnt in India—anything to be done beyond 
“office work,” parties and picnicing—or any better motive for 
coming than “ a lark.” There is nothing to show that they ever re¬ 
membered that they were professedly Christians in a heathen land. 
They appear to have come and gone without knowledge of na¬ 
tives beyond their servants, and this although they belonged to 
our Indian family, i. e., one which for more than one gene¬ 
ration has succeeded in realizing a competence in India and in 
returning from it as ignorant of its inhabitants, their feelings, 
thoughts, condition and progress as the day on which they land¬ 
ed. This is a feat which some people contrive to perform and 
of which they are proud. The gulf between Europeans and 
Natives is little Understood at home. It is supposed that every 
one “ who has been in Calcutta”»knows India, and the most base¬ 
less assertions we listened to with respect, because no one sup- 
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poses It possible that a man can spend the best part of his life in 
a country who never has had one hour’s confidential commu¬ 
nication with an independent native, that he should have risen 
to be a Sudder Judge or a Member of Council and have been in 
the habit of legislating for races of whose customs he was ig¬ 
norant, whose prejudices he attributed to the wrong causes, and, 
of whose names, titles, sects, habits he had only the most super¬ 
ficial knowlege. Half our blunders in India are to be attributed 
to our ignorance. One Civilian lavs down the law regarding 
the Kohillas of the Dakhan, believing them to be Hindustanees 
from Kohilkund ; another talks of a JVlaliommedan of rank as a 
“Rajah”; few know the difference between the two greatgMa- 
hoinmedan sects. Some persons maintain .that Europeans and 
.Natives cannot have friendly intercourse together, except by the 
former adopting in some degree the manners of the latter; and 
as this is granted on all hands to be undesirable, tbe sever¬ 
ance between the two classes is pronounced a necessary evil . • • 
Tjfcis however its far from Wing the case. Hundreds of Officers, 
some Civilians, and even a lew ladies can testify that a European 
who commands the respect of the natives and who treats them 
with the courtesy due to his own character as a Christian gen¬ 
tleman, may elijoy nearly as unconstrained intercourse with 
them as with any other foreigners, lie cannot cat with them, but 
he can ride,.hunt, and talk with them. True, there is a certain 
degree of fatigue to be incurred and of patience to be exer¬ 
cised in the interchange of visits with natives. This must ever 
be the case where there is little congeniality of ideas, but we 
were not sent into this world to please ourselves; and any Euro¬ 
pean and still more a Christian who is not capable of the small 
self-denial requisite for kindly intercourse with natives, he who 
will not give up a certain portion of hip time to listening to 
their complaints, learning their opinions, studying their feelings 
and character, and entertaining them in friendly conversation, 
or even to those ceremonial observances to which Easterns attach 
so much weight, is not lit for any post of authority among them. 
A powerful enemy has been otten made, deep disgust has been 
created, by the neglect of some mark of courtesy towards a 
native by a man in power, who never thought about the matter 
or “ could not be bothered with the man.” Not even substantial 
benefits will efface the evil impression made by the brusque 
and haughty demeanor, and carelessness of the feelings and pre¬ 
judices of others, so common to our countrymen. . 

They too often say as an excuse for some slight— “ Oh it’a 
only a native.” ■ It would be much more reason^ile to say— 
“ it’s only an Englishman,” for the native weighs every word 
aqd gesture, and often feels mortified at an omission which m 
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Englishman would never notice. They are pre-eminently a 
ceremonious, and we are an unceremonious people, and if we are 
to do them good we must not shock their customs or prejudices. 
This is far different from yielding to them as the Government 
of India has so generally done in matters of right and wrong. 
Neutrality between the Gospel and Heathenism—that is neutra¬ 
lity between ‘Truth and Falsehood, is neutrality between God 
and the devil. It is an impossibility. We have no desire to 
share the fate of those rebel angels who took no part in the 
struggle between light and darkness, 

“ Ma per sc foru,” 

but cared for themselves alone. Lord Stanley has grossly libel¬ 
led our Gracious Queen in the interpretation he has endea¬ 
voured to affix upon her Proclamation. Her Majesty say she 
“ firmly relics on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledges 
with gratitude the solace of religion.” She is therefore not 
neutral, she professes herself a Christian and her Goverdwent 
a Christian Government; but. Christianity teaches toleration. 
He who sends his rain upon the evil and the good “allows the 
tares and the wheat to grow together until the harvest ,” but the 
wheat manifests itself to be wheat and the tares to be tares. 
Lord Stanley and his followers in this country would forbid 
the wheat-stalk to bear grain lest, it should give umbrage to the 
tares. 

Let Christians have as full aud perfect freedom as IVJahomme- 
dans and Hindoos, we ask no more. Let each one of us acknow¬ 
ledge with our Queen tiie truth of Christianity in our acts as 
well as in words, and let us “ enjoy the equal and impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law,” let us “ not be interfered with” any more 
than we should be in England. What is lawful at Home where 
perfect toleration is enjoyed, is lawful in India where it is a new 
thing. Our Queen never proclaimed neutrality. She pro¬ 
claimed tolekation. The difference is unspeakable. I know 
that two and two make four, and I shall teach this to all who 
come in my way. If you choose to maintain that two and two 
make six, you are free to do so, you may propagate the opinion 
and shall live and die unmolested. This is toleration, but neu¬ 
trality would require us to maintain that two and two make five ! 

One other subject cannot but be touched upon in speaking of 
intercourse with natives, and that is ihe necessity of the most 
scrupulous care on tjie part of our Ladies that their goo'd should 
not be evil spoken of. Few things make so strong an impression 
on the natiye .mind as the sight of a Christian lady—moving 
freely among men, yet maintaining perfect propriety and mo¬ 
desty of demeanor. He can appreciate sense, judgment and m- 
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pabillty of any kind, but it is new to him to find them in women. 
A native cannot enter into Wordsworth's description of 

* A perfect woman nobly planned 

, To warn, to counsel, to command, 

«. vvik ' 

and the reg||$$' paid to women in Europe generally appears to 
him, as in the case of Lutfullali, as wonderful and unreasonable. 
Every Englishwoman should consider that it is part of her mis¬ 
sion in India to raise the native idea of her sex, and to do this 
she must most carefully abstain from whatever tends to lower it 
whether in dress or demeanor. The fashionable style of evening 
dress will ever be a scandal to natives. Is it too much to expect 
our ladles to protect themselves from misconstruction by some 
addition to their gala costume ? Again dancing is looked upon 
as nofc ouly scandalous but menial. An English lady who 
respects herself, will never dance before a native ; we would say, 
will never dance in India. It was but the other day that the 
Malymmedans of Bombay, !n petitioning Government lor the re¬ 
moval of their Kazi, complained above all that he is in the “ habit 
of attending nautch parties and witnessing the dancing of im- 
m >dest women,” conduct which, in a person holding the high re¬ 
ligious and judicial position of a Kazi, they allege to be very sin¬ 
ful. Surely what is sinful for a Mahommedan Judge cannot be 
decorous for a European lady. 

Then again the freedom of conversation and friendship which 
is innocent with a right-minded Christian gentleman, is most in¬ 
expedient and blameworthy with a man who neither fears God 
nor honors woman, and yet English ladies will often run after 
a self-styled distinguished foreigner, careless alike of his morals 
and his position among his own people. Captain Thomson, in des¬ 
cribing the career of the ci-devant Khitmutgar, Azimullah ofCawn- 
pooi 4 , speaks of the folly of some ladies (not to call it by a worse 
name) in mild but significant terras. 


<i j can easily imagine that the bare mention of his name will have power 
sufficient to ijause some tropidation and alarm to a few of my fan- readers ; 
but I will botray no confidences. Road on, my lady, no names shall be 
divulged, only should some unpleasant rocoUections of our hero s fascina¬ 
tion be called to mind, let them serve as a warning against the too confid¬ 
ing disposition which onco, betrayed you into a hasty admiration of this 
swarthy adventurer. Azimoolah was originally a khitmutghar (waiter at 
table) in some Anglo-Indian family; profiting by the opportunity thus 
afforded him, he acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English and 
French languages, so as to be able to read aud converse fluently, and wrira 
accurately in them both. He afterwards became a pupil, and subsequently 
a teacher, in the Cawnpore government school, and from the last-named 
position he was selected to become the vakeel, or prime *ent. of the Nana, 
On account of his numerous qualifications he was deputed td*ywit England* ! 
aud press upon the authorities in Leadenhall Street the application for the 
continuance of Bajee Rao’s pensiou. Azimoolah accordingly reached London 
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' in, the season of 1854. Passing himself off as an Indian prince, arid being 
thoroughly furnished with ways and means, and having withal a most presenta¬ 
ble contour, he obtained admission to distinguished sooiety. In addition to 
the political business which he had in hand, he was at one time prosecuting 
a suit of his own of a more delicate character ; but, happilyjor our fair coun¬ 
trywoman who was the object of his attentions, her fri^Hj^nterfered and 
saved her from becoming an item in the harem of this IfflKflEnmadan poly¬ 
gamist. Foiled in all his attempts to obtain the pensioner his employer, 
he returned to India vid France ; and report sftys that he there renewed his 
endeavours to form an European alliance for his own individual benefit. I 
believe that Azimoolah took the way of Gonstantinople also on his home¬ 
ward route. Howbeit this was just at the time when prospects were gloomy 
in the Crimea, and the opinion was actively promulgated throughout the 
continental nations that the struggle with Russia had crippled the re¬ 
sources, and humbled the high crest of England; and by some it was 
thought she would henceforth be scarcely able to hold her own against bold¬ 
er and abler hands. Doubtless the wish was father to the thought. It is 
matter of notoriety that such vaticinations as these were at the pgripd in 
question current from Calais to Cairo, ami it is not unlikely that the poor 
.comfort Azimoolah could give the Nana, in reporting on his unsuccessful 
journey, would be in some measure compensated for, by the tidings that the 
Feringnees were ruined, and that one decisive blow would destroyifcheir 
yoke in the. East. I believe that the mutiny had its origin iii the diffusion of 
such statements at Delhi, Lucknow, ami other teeming cities in India. Sub¬ 
tle, intriguing, politic, unscmprlous, and bloodthirsty, sleek and wary as a ti¬ 
ger, this man betrayed no animosity to us until the outburst of the mutiny, 
and then he became the presiding genius in the assault on Cawni»ore. I re¬ 
gret that his name does not appear, as it certainly ought to have done, upon the 
Cst of outlaws published by the Governor-General; for this Azimoolah was the 
actual murderer of our sisters and their babes. When Havelock's men cleared 
out Bithoor, they found most expressive traces of the success he had obtained 
in his ambitious pursuit of distinction in England, in the shape of letters 
from titled ladies couched in the terms of most courteous friendship. Little 
could they have suspected the true character of their honoured correspon¬ 
dent. Will Azimoolah betray his master into the hands of Lord Clyde, and* 
as the finishing stroke of his desperate cunning, pocket the reward of ten 
thousand pounds ? That would be no unparalleled climax to a career so 
thoroughly Asiatic as liis. Will he ever agaiu be seen in London drawing- 
rooms, or cantering on Brighton Downs, the centre of an admiring bevy of 
English damsels ? That would haidly comport with the most latitudinanan 
actions of propriety. Then let us point the moral, by warning Belgravia 
to be careful ere she adorns the drawing-room with Asiatic guests” 

A&d again Captain Thomson says ;— 

11 All accounts agree in the statement, that the fated, honouredguest of the 
London season of 1854, was the prime instigator in the most foul and bloody 
massacre of 1857” 

A 

I A 

Bat Captain Thomson’s book deserves a fuller notice 
any other at the head of this Article. The “ Story of 
Cawnpore” as it the most recent, so it is one of the 
most interesting of the contributions to the history of the 
Mutiny, unequalled in this respect save by Edwards' Per- 
Adventures. We confess that we have no heart to criti- 
work like this. Its literary faults, such as beginning 
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with the story of a bear-hunt in Cuttack, can be excused, when 
we consider the sad and tender interest that the writer must now 
attach to every scene connected with a lost friend and comrade* 
The “heroic writer possesses one quality which is a sure index 
of a generous >mind—-a capability for hearty admiration of 
merit in others.- The warm-hearted tribute he pays not only 
to his comrades but to the natives who were faithful to the la¬ 
dies, to the gallant Civil Engineers, to the poor coachmak- 
cr, and to the stout-hearted Private’s wife, awakens our 
liveliest sympathy not only with them but with himself. One 
person alone seems to have flinched under this fiery trial. The rest 
proved themselves a band of heroes, unequalled by those who 
fell at Thermopylae, unsurpassed even by the defenders of Lon¬ 
donderry or Saragossa. But the heroism, the patience, the suffer-* 
ing fill us with stern admiration, not with astonishment. We have 
a Spartan mother-country «who expects everything from her 
children, and is rarely disappointed ; but the blunders of those 
in authority were astounding. There was first the neglect of 
learnings. 

“ Day aftor clay news came of the growth of the storm. Etawah and Ally- 
gurh, both towns between Delhi and Oawnpore, were plundered, and the 
insurgents were reported as cn route, for Cawnporc. The sergeant-major^ 
wife of the 53d, au Eurasian by birth, went marketing to the native Ba¬ 
zaar, when she was accosted by a sepoy out of regimental dress,—“You 
will none of you come here much oftenor ; you will not be olive another 
week” She reported her story at head-quarters, but it was thought advi¬ 
sable to discredit the tale. Soveral of us at this period endeavoured to 

E ursuade the ladies to leave the station and retreat to Calcutta for safety ; 

ut they unanimously declined to remove so long as General Wheeler re¬ 
tained his family with him.” 

This obstinate refusal to take warning was, however, by no 
means peculiar to Sir Hugh Wheeler, but in this case this sad stupi¬ 
dity involved hundreds of helpless women and children in ruin. 

The next great mistake was the choice of an utterly untenable 
position. The reason why, if a place of refuge was necessary, 
the best was not chosen, has never been (riven. Why Sir Hugh. 
Wheeler, who appears to have begun his preparations, such as 
they were, on the 21st May, sixteen days before he entered , 
the entrenchments, did not prepare to hold the Magazine, is in- 1 
comprehensible. If it could not be held why was it not biown up, 
instead of being left to supply the mutineers with the very arms 
and ammunition which they used against us? f Thirty boatloads' 
* of shot and shell that were lying in the can%l fell into thefe 
* hands, and the profusion of the material of war^wfaich they 
< obtained from the cantonments (where one magazine alone com? 
r tamed 200,000 lbs. of gunpowder, besides innumerable cartridges 
( &nd percussion caps) furnished them with supplies amply 
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4 sufficient far a campaign,” Even the arrangements con¬ 
templated were not carried out. . 44 The General gave 
4 orders to lay in supplies for twenty-five days. Dali, gnec, 
4 salt, rice, tea, sugar, rum, malt liquor, afid hermetically 
4 sealed provisions were ordered; but peas and flour formed 
4 the bulk of the food obtained. Either in consequence of the 
4 defection of the native agents who supplied the Commissariat, 
4 or because Sir Hugh Wheeler had only arranged for the support 
1 of the military at the station, the Btock: was ridiculously insufti- 
4 eient.” Surely in far less than sixteen days an ample store 
of provisions could have been laid in, but in more than one in¬ 
stance men in authority have preferred running the certain danger 
of being unprepared and unprovisioned, to the possible risk 
of exciting suspicion ? 

Then comes the most wonderful mistake of all—that of firing 
into men whose loyalty neither then nor since there was any 
reason to doubt. 


44 An hour or two after tlie flight of the cavalry, the 1st Native Infantry 
also bolted, leaving their Officers untouched upon the parade ground The 
68th Native Infantry followed the next morning. The 63d remainod, till, 
by some error of the General, they were fired into. I am at an utter loss 
to account for this proceeding. The men were peacefully occupied in their 
lines, cooking; no signs of mutiny had appeared amidst their ranks, they 
had refused all the solititations of the deserters to accompany them* and 
seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe’s battery opened upon them by Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s command, and they were literally driven from us by nine- 
pounders. The only signal that had preceded this step was the calling in 
to the intrenchments of the native officers of the regiment. The whole 
of them cast in their lot with us, besides a hundred and fifty privates, most 
of them belonging to the Grenadier company. The detachment of the 
63rd posted at the treasury held their ground against the rebels about four 
hours. We could hear their musketry in the distance, but »re not allow¬ 
ed to attempt their relief. The faithful little band that nad joined our 
desperate fortunes was ordered to occupy the military hospital, about six 
hundred yards to the east of our position, and they held it for nine days, 
* when, in consequence of its being set on fire, they were compelled to eva- 
, cuate. They applied for admission to the intrenchments, but were told 
that we had not food sufficient to allow of an increase to our number. 
; Major Hillersden 
of their fidelity. 

would haye constituted » puweruu auuiwon to our rqrco, just as the few 
gallant remnants of the native regiments at Lucknow did throughout the 
second edition of the Cawnpore Siege, as it was enacted in the Ota h capital 
. It ought never to be forgotten, that although the influences of Mutiny 
spread with ail the impetuosity of a torrent which sweeps eVejytfimg less 
static than the .mountains before it, there were amongst the s0uqy regi¬ 
ments not a few \?ho proved faithful to their salt, and who deseryc surely as 

, much gratitude as the revolters have obtained execration- And nm^grt tnese 
i honourable exceptions I, for one, shall always rani the native commi&sion- 
un commissioned officers, and a few private*, of the now extinct 
^gunout of Native Infantry.” • ’ : 
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Captain Thomson speaks of Sir Hugh Wheeler as “determin¬ 
ed, self-possessed and fearless,” anil he was all these, yet we know 
that he took no active part in the defence. He is said never but 
once to have gone out to the defences. It must be remembered ho 
was 75 years old. The real leader was Captain Moore of II. M.’s 
32d, whom Thomson speaks of as the life and soul of the defence. 

When the General in command had done his worst, when 
upwards of one thousand Europeans, among whom were only 
three hundred trained soldiers, were crowded within those 
wretched entrenchments, then began that heroic defence, that 
depth of suffering, that silent endurance which ended in 
wholesale massacre, and has made the word Cawnporc a sound 
alike of pride and anguish to all but the coldest hearts 
and meanest spirits to the latent days of Jlrilish history. 

During 21 days with scarcely any food, with no water but 
what was purchased at the price of blood, with no rest, 
surrounded by < verwln lming numbers, with no intermission 
of attack, reduced to feed on a stray horse or dog, with¬ 
in relief, each man fought till he fell—most of the train¬ 
ed men having seven anil eight muskets each. “ All through 

* this first weary day the bhrieks of the women and chil¬ 
dren were tonific; as often -is the halls struck the walls 
‘ of the barracks their wailings were heart-rending, but after 
‘the initiation of that first day, they had learnt silence, 

* and never uttered a sound except when groaning from the 

* horrible mutilations they had to endure.” Cau any thing more" 
vividly pourtray the horrors they underwent, than this silent 
strong patience on the part of the women! 

Private and Genera! shared alike; there was no hesitation in 
fulfilling the most hazardous duty ; fifty-five Artillerymen out 
of the fifty-nine perished in the batteries. Two pickets of six- 
teen men each held two unroofed barracks, and daily cleared 
the other barracks of the mutinous hordes who occupied them. 
“Three or four mothers had to undergo the sufferings of ma- 

* ternity in a crisis that left none of that hope and joy which 

* compensate the hour of agony.” Several persons became im¬ 
becile or raving mad. “ And yet, looking back upon the lior- 

* rible straits to which the women were driven, the maintenance * 

* of modesty and delicate feeling by them to the last, is one of 
‘the greatest marvels of the heart-rending memories of those 

* twenty-one days.” 

At last when half rations for only four days remained, they 
agreed to depart. Captain Moore, who had not been very 
long in the country, could not appreciate the ewtent of native 
deceit and treachery. He received three hostages, and it is not 
dear why these men were not secured and foreod on board 4he 

. 1*4 
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boats with the remnant of the heroic garrison. Then came 
the massacre, the glorious charge of the thirteen, and the rescue 
of the four survivors; but for these we must refer to the volume 
itself. 

The loyal and hospitable Dirigbijah Sing has received some 
adequate acknowledgment of hiB services. But have Mowbray 
Thomson and Lieut. Delafosse received the Victoria Cross? 
What promotion or reward has been theirs? The Story of 
Cawnpore is incomplete until we know this. 

Other horrois were taking place outside the trenches at Cawn¬ 
pore during the siege. On the 8th of June a lady and child, of 
vv hom not cv en the u.imes were known, were seized and brought 
bclore the Nana and killed by his older. On the 10th, in the 
words of a native diaiy, "one lady, one grown up young lady 

* and three children were coming along in a carriage from the 

* West, and on the road some one had killed the lady’s husband, 
‘but not considering it proper to kill women and children, had 
‘allowed them to escape. However the troopeis of the 2nd 
‘ Cavalry caught them, and the Nana ordered them to be killed 
‘at once; although the lady begged the Nana to spare her life, 

* this disgraceful man would not heaikcn to her. At that time 
‘the sun was very hot and the lady said “ take me to the shade,’’ 

‘ but no one Iiste/ud ; on four sides the children were catching 
‘holdof the r motliei’s gown and saying,—“ Mamma come to the 
‘ bungalow and give me some bread and water.” At length 
‘having tied them hand to hand and made them stand upon 
‘ the plain, they were shot down by pistol bullets.” Another 

{ ioor lady, the wife of a merchant who had for fout or five days 
teen hiding in the glass, came out on the 11th of June, and “ the 
‘ writer of this journal having gone in person, saw the head of 
* that lady cut oil’ and presented as a nuzir.” 

Before his lamented death General Neill wrote that, having 
strong reason to believe that the Nawab of Furruckabad (whom 
we have jubt escorted to Aden 1) had several English ladies in 
captivity, he threatened him with retaliation on his own women 
if a hqir of their heads were touched—and that for this he was 
rebuked! lie also mentioned that a mass of evidence had been 
collected regarding the victims of Cawnpore. Where is this 
ev idence, and how is it that it has not yet been published ? 

Our French neighbours, who have been watching every turn 
and phase of the mutiny with the most lively, if not always th«| 
most friendly, interest*, appear to have been struck not only with 
the heroism, but»with the absence of all bravado and ostentation 
which has characterized the sufferers. The Conatitutionnd 
pays the following tribute to their memory, "If anything 
<»uld soften the bitterness of fhe sad news from India, 
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‘ it is assuredly the spectacle presented by the gallant vic- 
‘ tims to the rebellion. The dignity of the British charac■ 

* ter, and the admirable strength of the Anglo-Saxon raco 

* which has performed so great a role in the history of the world, 

* shine forth with splendor. Amongst the officers were many 
‘young men ... who have wiped away all faults by the firmness 
'free from any ostentation which they have exhibited. In tho 
‘ midst of torments,-on the brink of tho grave, they have display. 

‘ ed that modest courage ’which characterizes the man ennobled 

* by Christian civilization. A nation which loses such sons must 
‘ doubtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has the right to he 
*proud of them." 

Another trait must appear equally remarkable to them, and 
that is the open confession of faith made by so many, not only 
of the women, but of the military. Old Generals, men in the flower 
of their age, young lads entering into life, are not ashamed to 
profess their faith in Christ, and .their trust in their Father 
which is in Heaven. Not only two forlorn ladies, languishing 
for months in the hands of their captors, are cheered by a 
passage in Isaiah ; not only docs tho Missionary’s wife profess 
her willingness to die if her death may hut be more useful than 
her life to the cause of God; but the soldier going into action 
tells his wife that “ his whole trust is in God and that he com- 
‘ mits himself to liis merciful hands,” and the wife adds “ Love 

* to God alone gives peace that cannot bo taken away.”* Two 
Civilians high in office hiding for months in tho jungles of Oude, 
read the Scriptures together daily with their family, and gather 
strength for the perilous venture ou the river. We find a 
grey-headed officer, rescued with his wife and daughter after 
great hardships, adding to the narrative of their escape this testi¬ 
mony. “ Throughout this severe trial I have found the promise 
fulfilled to mo and my family ,—“ As thy day is so shall thy strength 
be.” ’’ Imagine the amazement of a French official on finding 
such words at the end of a despatch 1 We have all heard 
of young Cheek encouraging the Native Missionary to hold fast 
his faith. 

Before tho remnant of tho heroic garrison of Cawnpore were 
massacred, ** Capt. Seppings asked to De allowed to read prayers. 

‘ This poor indulgence was given;—they shook hands with one 

* another, and the sepoys fired upon them.” Previous to this, during 
the uninterrupted conflict in the trenches; tf the Station-Chaplain, 

* the Bov. Mr. Moncrieff, was most indefatigable in the perfori* 

* mance of his ministry of mercy with the wounded and tne c^y 1 - 

‘ing. Public worship in any combined form waif quite out of 

* < > 


* Letter from Lahore 
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* the question, but this devoted clergyman went from post to 
‘ post reading prayers while we stood to arms. Short anti inter- 

* rupted as these services were, they proved an invaluable privi- 

* lege.” A young Officer of two or three years’standing wrote, When 
expecting his Regiment to mutiny;—“ I went to the guard. They 
‘made me lie down which I did and fell asleep (after a tiresome 
‘march.) On awaking, a havildar was fanning me, and a lot of 
‘ sepCys all round looking at me as if I was a baby. I have lit- 

* tie time to attend to prayer, but I assure you nothing can give 
‘ comfort in a case like this but an assured hope of being God’s— 
‘ and then. ‘ Who can harm us ?’ ” A week after, the corps 
was disarmed and the young Christian volunteered to ac¬ 
company the Siege Train to Delhi. The day before he was 
killed he wrote;—“ I hope, please God, to see you all again, and 
‘relate my adventures, but, if not, I hope there will not be a 
‘ sorrowful face in the family, as we must all die, and it does not 

* matter who goes to heaven first.”* The next day he was tkere. 
A , letter from Kolapore relates that when the 27th Regt. Bom¬ 
bay N. I. mutinied and murdered three of their officers, with 
much, danger and difficulty all the other Europeans in the place 
reached the Residency, and “ their first act on arriving was to 
kneel down and thank God for their safety.” 

r So long as we have Christian Officers as well as Christian 
women we do not fear for India. One consideration forces itself 
pa our minds in reading every narrative of the Rebellion, and 
that is how great have been the results from inadequate means, 
how small the results where the material for producing them has 
been abundant. The first turn of the tide was under the gallant 
Neill, He saved Benares and Allahabad. Then Havelock was led 
on from victory to victory against overwhelming odds; and even 
when reinforced by Outram the troops who saved Lucknow 
Wire utterly disproportioned to the work they performed. Delhi 
wWa taken by a force no larger than that which first sat down 
before. its walls; and nothing comparable to these exploits has 
been done .by the powerful armies and siege trains which subse¬ 
quently took the field, as if to make it mauifest to all that it is 
“ hot by might nor by power,” but God alone who hath given 
us the victory. 
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Art. VI.—1. General Regulations of the Madras Ai my. Adju* 
tant General’s Office, Fort Saint George. 

2. Standing Orders for the Native Infantry of the Madras Ar¬ 
my. Adjutant General’s Office, Fort Saint George. 

3. General Orders of the Madras Army, from 1800 to 1859. 

A period will come, when the local and personal events of the 
Revolt in India will merge into the general outline of what 
has occurred, when the historian may look on^years subse¬ 
quent as well as years antecedent to the outbreak, and when 
deductions from this scrutiny will be so obvious, that the folks 
of those days will wonder at the present difficulty we have 
in indicating our past fault, and deciding on our future course. 
At such a time one startling anomaly will attract their atten¬ 
tion more vividly, we may safely suppose, than it has appa¬ 
rently done in these existing times. They will see that under 
one Government there existed a gigantic Army ; that one 
portion, revolting, threatened to subvert our rule in India, but 
that other portions not only failed to sympathize with the mu¬ 
tineers, but readily and resolutely encountered them in the 
cause of loyalty and good faith. More than this, they will find 
a scale of disaffection strangely graduated, from the entire 
Revolt of Bengal—to the partial mutinies of Bombay—and so 
to the perfect staunchness of Madras. They will doubtless in¬ 
vestigate the causes of this variation in the temper and dis¬ 
position of our troops, and draw valuable results from this judi¬ 
cious comparison. But the most superficial observer will ac¬ 
knowledge it is strange thl^ie public now-a-days, in England 
and in India, have looked witnsuch stolid apathy on what is really 
and truly one of the most pregnant occurrences in the mutiny. 
Although it has been impossible entirely to overlook the wide 
difference between the conduct of our military subjects in the 
North and those in the South of India, still the safety which 
has resulted from this, is simply acquiesced in as a fac^the 
causes of which we cannot remember to have seen discussed in 
any of the numerous publications on Indian affairs, W e find 
in most writers an utter silence as to Madras and Bombay {and 
whilethe course pursued by the late Government has it 
professedly treated of in its general aspect, have iff ]^iij£| 
too readily concluded that exceptional evil confluences majr,; 
be held to vitiate the whole. There is a manifest u 
m this sweeping mode of treating our late troubles in India. 
is more sate, and more just, to balance the success witfctiye 
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failure, and not, while reforming the bad, allow the good por¬ 
tions of our system to be overlaid. 

It is obvious that a terrible outburst against us, aB the late 
Revolt has proved to be, indicates a fault on our side, but 
how much more does persistent lojalty, in the midst of such 
a Rebellion, argue sound principles of Government on the part 
of that power against which its subjects will not rebel. The 
awful tragedies which appalled the public in its first sud¬ 
den surprise, and the biilliant chivalry which lighted up 
even these days of gloom, have been succeeded by so 
many stirring events, that the peace and tranquillity pc* 
culiar to certain portions of the country have created no ques¬ 
tion, and indeed barely attracted notice. Wo suspect it is 
even now imperfectly known, that in 1857 and 1858 there 
were Zillahs where revenue was peacefully collected, and the 
usual routine administration never interfered with; and that 
these were more numerous than the districts in which our 
treasuries were plundered, and the Magistrate’s gate-posts 
turned into a gallows; that there were Regiments where 
mutiny was unknown, and that these outnumbered the scoun¬ 
drels who crowned their faithlessness with the massacre of their 
officers; that there were stations where entrenchments and 
loaded revolveis were equally unnecessary, and that these 
were as many as those in which every one armed to the teeth, 
and “ being besieged,” became the normal condition of all Euro* 
peans. 

We remember the telegrams that went home, mail after 
mail, during our time of trouble. They led off with a fresh 
string of mutinies, and their uvuj1 accompaniments of assassina¬ 
tion and bloodshed. Then came a notice of some small force strug* 

E ling against hosts of rebels. As time wore on, there came to 
e mention of sieges and campaigns, and instead of the question of 
defeat or victory, it was of the thoioughncss or not of our sue* 
cess. But from first to last, one single line concluded the mes¬ 
sages ; appearing, in its isolated character, to have been added as 
an afterthought. Unpretending and yet momentous, a very 
postscript in position and importance, the sentence ran thus*— 

—-•“ Madias remains trunqml.” 

The public shuddered as they road of the extermination which 
pursued us in upper Bengal. They flushed with honest pride, 
at the dauntless, front maintained against overwhelming num¬ 
bers. Their/hearts beat high, in watching the bull-dog tenaci¬ 
ty with which Wo clung to Delhi, or the stem struggle which 
gained us Lucknow. And the three words at the end, with 
all that flowed from them, wcie probably enough overlooked. 
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They' did not know that in extent the country thus at peace 
exceeded the districts in revolt, and that in it, during the last 
few years, Nagpoor, Travancore and the Carnatic had u laps¬ 
ed,” while irf its very centre lay Hyderabad, a hot-bed of fana¬ 
ticism and turmoil, from whioh wo had, only two years before, 
appropriated territory yeilding an annual revenue of half a mil¬ 
lion of pounds sterling. We suspect they were ignorant that 
to hold this extent of country—twelve hundred miles long by 
four hundred broad—we had but three European Regiments 1 

Of a certainty, the good folks at home had forced on them 
an acquaintance with Indian matters, which under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances they would never have acquired. But when we 
think of the medium through which this knowledge has been 
gained, we fear there are slight grounds for congratulation. 
We may be sure that for one who studied the standard works 
which treat of India as a whole, there have been hundreds 
who have taken their lessons on Eastern Affairs from “ The 
Siege of Delhi,” ** The Defence of Lucknow,” “ My Campaign 
against the Rebels,” or some equally warlike publication, sug¬ 
gestive of the most deadly antagonism between the Native and 
Briton ; and pourtraying the one chivalrous and brave, the other 
cowardly, treacherous, and bloodthirsty. An introduction like 
this would distort any future study; but taken os the sole in¬ 
struction regarding India, it is likely to be productive of serious 
mischief. One of the first lessons the late Revolt should 
have taught us is, that in India there are many distinctive 
classes; in progress, in customs, and in their feelings to¬ 
ward our Government—most widely different. No partial 
study of the people of a certain faith, or locality, or status, 
can ever lead to a just appreciation of native character as a 
whole. Nor can data taken from one class form a sound basis 
for general legislation. Each must be accepted with its own 
peculiar qualifications and capabilities; and we should not at¬ 
tempt to bring all under laws, which however admirable in them¬ 
selves, or when applied to a single nation, are quite unsuited 
and cruelly uiyust when forced on masses of inhabitants, so en¬ 
tirely and essentially divided as are the natives of India. 

There toe few who have not had opportunities of becoming ae- 
a ttain ted with the constitution and management of the late Bengal 
Army. It attained an unenviable notoriety, and people naturally 
desired to know something of the troops who threatened to sub¬ 
vert our Indian Empire. Hence they haye been freely and fol¬ 
ly described. We cannot doubt however, that many will be 
glad to hear something of that Army, fThioh Wing the late 
crisis has remained respectful to superiors, obedient tinier 
discipline, and faithful to Government. We purpose then to d»- 
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scribe a Regiment of Madras Native Infantry; the men we 
have, and their characteristics; whence we get them, and what 
we think of them. Their thoughts of us are surely best shewn 
by their conduct during the last two years. They were fairly 
submitted to a trial of no ordinary severity. They passed 
through it scatheless, a result for which they and we may be 
heartily thankful. We intend to take an individual corps, actually 
as it stands, and by entering pretty minutely into its organiza¬ 
tion, we shall be able to give a better idea of the men than 
could be obtained from a mere generalizing account of tho whole 
Army. 

The latest orders regarding the composition of the Madras In¬ 
fantry are dated 3rd December 1857, by which it is directod 
that recruits shall be entertained, as far as possible, in the follow¬ 
ing proportions. 

£ Tamulians of various castes, inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
Ceded Districts. 

£ Telingas and other Hindoo castes from the Northern Circars. 

£ Mussulmans flora various parts. 

\ Natives of lower caste, or without recognized caste. 

Subsequently a Circular was issued, stating that on account of 
the difficulty experienced in procuring Tamulians in sufficient 
numbers, permission was granted to enlist them and Telingas 
indiscriminately. 

Probably none of the Regiments, however, are of these pro¬ 
portions, the order having been out for only a year and a half, and 
the men entertained during this period being the only men who 
have been taken at these ratios. We will now therefore give 
the actual composition of one of the Regiments; in which the 
Bub-divisions into men of different castes and localities will be 
more fully shown. It is in fact the return sent in every month 
to Head-quarters, from which the authorities may at any time 
know the proportions maintained throughout the Army. 
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Distribution of castes in the — Regiment of Madras Native In¬ 
fantry—let July 1869. 
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From the above it will be seen that the Christians are propor¬ 
tionately weak in numbers, and indeed from the fifty-three Pri¬ 
vates, there should be deducted thirteen who are Musicians, and 
with the seven Indo-Briton Privates make up the complement of 
the Band. It follows then that there are only forty-six Chris¬ 
tians of all ranks, actually under arms and doing duty as soldiers. 
The number is undoubtedly small, and yet we believe it greater 
than the average of this class in the ranks ot the Native Regi¬ 
ments. These men are, with two exceptions, Roman Catholics. 
They go in fact by the name of “ Jtomautu" as frequently 
as that of Christians ; and some of their customs not a 
little belie the Catholicism which should attach to their 
faith. They are none of them late converts to Christianity, 
but the sons of Christian parents, and almost all from the 
neighbourhood of the town of Madras. Their natural language, 
therefore, is Tamul; and the few who can speak English, do so 
from associating with the Indo-Briton bandsmen, or from hav¬ 
ing been in the service of some European before entering the 
Regiment, but not from education*. It seems difficult to un¬ 
derstand how so few Christians are found to .enter the Army* 
when we know that in the Southern portions the Madras 
Presidency, they are counted by hundreds of thousands. Jf 
we consider thirty aa the average in each. Regiment, it follow 

qa 
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that there are only one thousand five hundred and sixty Native 
Christians in the ranks of the Madras Army. While Govern¬ 
ment has never held out to them any particular inducement, 
no scruple has ever been made to receive them. When in our 
military service, their position among their Hindoo or Mahome¬ 
tan brother soldiers, is not allowed to be depreciated in any 
way; nor do Commanding Officers hesitate to apportion to them, 
whatever advantages smartness and good conduct entitle every 
Sepoy to expect. Still the fact remains that there is great 
difficulty in getting this class of men; and we can offer no 
satisfactory explanation why it should be so. 

In a Regiment of Infantry the proportion of 

Havilaars to strength is &b 1 to 16$. 

Naiques to strength is as 1 to 16J. 

Lance Naiques to strength is as 1 to 28$. 

Whereas in the Battalion from which we take our examples 
the proportion of 

Christian Havildars to Christian strength is as 1 to 18$. 

Christian Naiques to Christian strength is os 1 to 9$. 

Christian Lance Naiques to Christian strength is as 1 to 
18$. 

It will be thus seen tliey have their full share in the non¬ 
commissioned grades. It is true there is no Christian native 
officer, but this is simply from no opportunity lu\ ing occurred 
of making one. We now have however a Havildar very near 
the top of the list; and being in every way deserving of his 
Commission, he will be recommended and no doubt will receive 
it. Their official status being in no way inferior to the 
others, it remains to consider their social standing. And we- 
very confidently assert that such of them as from their habits 
and conduct deserve to bo respected, hold a position in no wav 
effected by their being Christians. Their intercourse with aUs 
in the Regiment is free and unrestricted; and it does not appear 
that there is any wish to avoid them, or treat them slightingly. 
They cannot sit down to a meal in the house of a Hindoo* nor 
of course can they intermarry; but in every other of the ameni¬ 
ties of life, they join with their comrades on a perfect equality 
They affect no peculiarity of dress, and have about them no dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of any kind, by which they oould be identi¬ 
fied. The Bystem of caste has not yet lost its hold over them ; 
for instance, they will eat with Pariahs, be these Christians or 
not; but they will not eat with a Chumber (worker in leather,) 
or with a Pallar (a very low caste from Southern India,) even 
though thej/be Christians. Thus the Havildar we hate men¬ 
tioned as tiring near his Commission, is a Pull ar-Christian* and 
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We lemember a drummer—a Native Christian—coming to us, 
and complaining that all the Christians had refused him fire and 
water because ne was accused of having taken water from the 
drinking vessel of a Chumber—a shoemaker. We sent for the 
head-man, an old Musician who reads prayers in the absence of 
the priest, and generally represents tho N ative Christians when 
occasion requires. We asked for an explanation of this un* 
Christian proceeding; reminding him that with us all were equal, 
and such distinctions disregarded. This was acknowledged, 
as well as that it was opposed to the Catholicism of their adopt¬ 
ed creed ; but it was the custom and “ what could he do 1” So 
the drummer had to undergo three cuts on the hand from a 
rattan, make an offering of three candles to the altar, and three 
Rupees to tho deliberative assembly; on which he was pronounc¬ 
ed a “ Romaun” again. 

We have said that our Christian Sepoys were Roman Catho¬ 
lics with two exceptions, and these two men are Protestants. 
One of them became so in a way that deserves notice. It hap¬ 
pened thus. When the Regiment was in Burmah, he, being 
then a Pariah, fell in love with a Karen girl. It is pretty gene¬ 
rally known that these Karens aic a race entirely distinct from 
the Burmese, belonging to a period probably anterior to the 
latter people, and peculiar in this respect that they have no na¬ 
tural religion. It is amongst them the American Missionaries 
have made such wonderful proselytizing successes. So much 
indeed have the Missionaries identified themselves with the in¬ 
terests of the Karens, that even such of them as are not Chris' 
tians, are accustomed to look ou the Missionaries as their pro¬ 
tectors and referees. 

The girl in this case was not a Christian, but before involving 
herself with the Sepoy, she prudently took counsel of tho 
Missionary who was at the station. It is hard to say whether 

t fi Pariah considered it a descent to a Karen mairiage, or the 
aren objected to the Pariah ceremony, but the Missionary sug¬ 
gested an advance for both, by making them Christians, when they 
could marry on equal terms. The Sepoy and the girl at once enter¬ 
ed his congregation, and were married according, to the forms of the 
Church. When the Regiment returned to India the wife accom* 
ponied her husband, and they now both worship with the Protes¬ 
tant Missionary converts. However slight the man’s prepara¬ 
tion for the adoption of Christianity may have been, he is now 
entering willingly and earnestly into an enquiry into the truths of 
his Mm and though strangely brought about, his eon version pre¬ 
mises to result most satisfactorily. Being of excellent c H ta wM tgtr 
he has been promoted to Lance Noique, and it was bttfc yfeeUsK 
day he came up for examination with the English sohoe^ W 
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he read liis lesson and was found to be progressing very 
well. It may be remarked that his becoming a Christian at¬ 
tracted not the slightest notice in the corps, ‘The other ex¬ 
ceptional case is that of a man who until the last six months was 
a Roman Catholic, but who has gradually withdrawn himself 
from them and joined the Lance Nnique just referred to, in 
his attendance on the Protestant Missionary Church. The 
only parties who resented this, were the “ Romauns” them¬ 
selves. The ordinary Pariahs (to which class he belongs by 
descent) made no difference in their intercourse with him, but ho 
was kept at a distance by his late co-religionists, who were di¬ 
rected to have nothing to do with him. At the Station from 
which we write, there are Lines for two Regiments, and these 
are in immediate contiguity. Exactly between them on ele¬ 
vated ground stands the Roman Catholic Chapel. The door 
is right iu front of the main guard of one of the Barracks, 
within a very few yards of it, aq close that the Sepoys on 
duty con see and hear every portion of the service. Tt is open 
all day long, and the coming and going of worshippers never 
ceases. 

But with all this publicity of the most prominent and osten¬ 
tatious kind, there has never been an act on the part of Hindoo 
or Mahometan, which could be construed as one of intolerance 
or resentment. There is this to be remembered in judging 
of the question, that our Christians are by extraction (however 
remote that may be) Pariahs, and are therefore originally of a 
class between whom and the real Hindoos there exists a wide 
separation. The Mohomcdan of the Deccan has caught the 
infection too; for, though ho will eat from the hands of a 
Soodra—the lowest caste in the Hindoo scale, he will not eat 
food cooked by a Pariah. The Christian element in our Mi¬ 
litary Institutions, and its future position and capabilities, 
arc deserving of the closest attention and study; but involve 
too many considerations to be casually discussed here. * 

We would merely add, that their presence in the Regiment, 
even in their present small numbers, is sufficient to frustrate 
secret combination; and that in case of any mischief breeding, 
they might be depended on as a body of observation; and, should 
the storm burst, as one of antagonism to the disturbers of the 
peace. 

The Mahomedans constitute one-fourth of the total strength 
of the corps, and .have a high proportion in the commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned grades. This is accounted for 
from the numbers of this class having been much greater former¬ 
ly in the Regiment than now. There is indeed a gradually 
increasing difficulty in obtaining Mahomedans in the Madras. 
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Presidency, proportioned we believe to the general lessening 
of this element ( of the population. 

The old men in the corps are many of them relations of the 
employes and officers of the Mahomedan Governments which 
existed in the Deccan. But now-a-days our recruits are 
mainly connections of soldiers in our own service. Bangalore, 
Arcot, Trichinopoly and Madras, are the principal places from 
which our men are drawn; and it w ould appear that the Ma¬ 
homedan Military classes are condensing on these localities 
more thoroughly every year. From some of the towns which 
were outlying dependencies of Hyderabad, viz., Nellorc, Ma- 
sulipatam, Bajahmundry and Chicacole, all on or near the East¬ 
ern Coast of the Peninsula, we get men occasionally, but in 
no great numbers. On the Western Coast the Lubbays and 
Moplahs, both Mahomedan sects, are numerous, but arc rare¬ 
ly induced to enter our service. 

We may be supposed t« have overlooked another recruiting 
field of considerable apparent capability, Hyderabad. The 
country, it need hardly be remarked, is not Mahomedan, but 
the city itself is, to one’s heart’s content Prudent Command¬ 
ing Officers however have an inveterate dislike to Thakur-wal¬ 
lahs, city-men, of any description • and it will be easily un¬ 
derstood that the objection is peculiarly strong to those from 
Hyderabad. The place is a hot-bed of turmoil, fanaticism, and 
debauchery. It is unsafe for a European to enter the gates. 
The spirit of the inhabitants towards us is bad, and they have 
a license allowed them, which shows itself more in the exhibi¬ 
tion of contempt for us than in the maintenance of their own 
independence. 

Again, the men who would offer to enter our service, are na¬ 
turally those who have no ties in the place, unsettled, uncared 
for scamps, whose connections are unknown, whose characters 
are ruined by the wickedness prevalent in this Alsatia of the 
Deccan. But in truth, there are but few who offer to join our 
ranks from Hyderabad; the quiet, demure tone of a Madras 
Regiment, being utterly opposed to the dissipated, reckless spirit 
of these Swash-bucklers. 

We have no Mahomedans diroct from Bengal, although one 
or two are of families from the North-West, who have settled 
in Masulipatam. Our men are, with very few exceptions, Soo- 
nees; as are the mass of the Deccan Mahomedans wherever 
found. They are the real staunch worshippers of the prophet* 
with a proper respect for all the Saints, and « reverential 
observance of all festivals and ceremonies. Thtb, the Me* 
hurrum is most thoroughly enjoyed in our Regiments; and 
though from its origin it should ne a season df mourning, it ban 
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become a time of fun and frolic. For a couple of months be* 
fore the feast begins, a small subscription is voluntarily contri¬ 
buted from the pav of the Mahomedans, towards the erection of 
the “ Tazziah.” These imitations of the tomb of Hoosein and 
Hussein are made by the Sepoys themselves; and are, like all 
work of loving hands, generally extremely beautiful. Bands 
of masquers wander about the whole day, assembling at night 
in front of the Tazziah, where a crowd is always collected. The 
characters such as tigers, fuqueeis, Lyraghces, soucars and 
bunniahs, are not assumed by Mahomedans only. Hindoos as 
often join in the fun, and mostly in consequence of vows regis¬ 
tered, that if they succeed in some particular purpose they may 
have in view, they will assume a certain character for so many 
years. Only last year a Hindoo Havildar, who was bawling 
about the station as a letter-carrier, told us he was fulfilling a 
vow he had made, in case he recovered the use of a paralyzed 
limb the Doctors had declared incurable. He certainly took a 
good way of proving the success of his invocation, by rushing 
at top speed from house to house under a blazing sun. On the 
same occasion, one of th) tigers, and the best of them, was a 
large powerful Madras Pariah, his tail being held up by an 
Oude Rajpoot! 

There are in the Regiment about twenty or thirty “ Waha- 
bees.” This class of Mahomedans musters pretty strongly at 
Madras, and it is spreading in the Army. Such of them as we 
have are good soldiers, but rather troublesome members of so¬ 
ciety. They arc better instructed generally than the other 
Mahomedans, but profess greater booik-lcarning than they pos¬ 
sess. They are most determined proselytizers. The Soonecs 
have an intense dislike to them, and there is a complete social 
separation between the two. They, in their turn, profess a con¬ 
temptuous regard for the Soonees, whom they declare ignorant 
and bigoted, and to have forgotten the spirit of their religion 
in the form thereof. Not very long ago, we had a Wahabee 
tract brought to us, containing a clever condemnation of the 
usual way in which the celebration of the Mohurrum is perform¬ 
ed. Though written and printed at Lucknow, it was in the 
most simple Deccanee Oordoo; and was palpably intended for 
readerb of the lowest capacity. It rated the Soonees most round¬ 
ly for their worship of the Tazziah, and said they were “ as bad 

* as the Hindoos who worship sticks and stonesj or the Christians, 

* who worship the Virgin Mary!” 

As a bodv the Mahomedans are good stuff for soldiers. They 
are generally in extremes, either better than the average or 
worse than the average; but they seldom are in that large olass 
of our soldiery—composed of men of no capacity but great 
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steadiness, whose qualifications are principally negative. The 
Mahoraedan has a natural aptitude for cammand, but is want¬ 
ing in many valuable qualities in a soldier. He is seldom so 
cleanly or neat as a Hindoo, and almost never so prudent. He 
will squander his money in finery and feasting; and is conse¬ 
quently always in debt. He.often talks of their former great¬ 
ness, and excuses his indebtedness, by urging that he has a 
bit of the gentleman in him yet. 

We now come to the IIindoostanees, of whom it will be 
Seen we have thirty-three. They are known among us by the 
general name of “ Bengallces,” “ Purdasees” or “ Hindoos- 
taneesand arc not unfrequently erroneously called Rajpoots.” 
In reality we have three Brahmins, two Rajpoots, two Vai- 
syahs, and the remainder Soodras; of the latter we have gold¬ 
smiths, weavers, cultivators, cow-keepers, and the like, but none 
of the very low castes. They come mostly from Oude and the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpooj and Delhi; but one or two are 
from the Lines of the Hyderabad Contingent, men born and 
brought up in the Deccan. There is the considerable difference 
between them; that those from the North never bring their fa¬ 
milies with them to the Regiment, while the Hyderabad men do. 

It will he observed that the IIindoostanees have more than 
their share of the Non-Commissioned grades. It happens that 
in this Regiment, we at one time had very many more than 
we have now, the proportion of Privates to Non-Commissioned 
is therefore apt to mislead. However there is no doubt that 
in many of the superficial requisites for a soldier, the Hindoos- 
tanees rank high. They are fine-looking, careful, and cleanly 
in dress, both on and oft' parade, thrifty, almost penurious in 
their habits. They are probably seen under the most favorable 
circumstances in Madras; tlieir natural suitability for military 
duty stands out favorably, while their position and small num¬ 
bers compel them to keep under restraint that arrogance which 
they exhibited when massed together in Bengal. In truth 
they are not liked by the Madrassees, and they know it. Hence 
they keep a good deal apart; and there is no sympathy of feeling,. 
or social cordiality between them. There are many jokes and 
taunts about them which show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The rhyme. " Bengallee—Kungallee!” (a Bdhgallee 

_ a p 0 or devil!) was the popular definition of their character. 

long' before the mutiny broke out. And this, remember, not the 
true Bengallee of the Southern Ganges, but the various classes ; 
of flindoostanees known to our men under thatjumae. There in 
% quiet!" hit at their abstinence from the use of mpaVas wdsL 
aft a not Very kind reflection on their courage in the saying 

■' ^!*' Settembf.b, 1859.' ' E r jr 
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that a Madrassee will slaughter, skin, and dress a sheep in an 
hour; but it takes ive Bengallees to cut its throat, one to each 
limb and the fifth to operate. And then they are all day about 
it: for the operator always shuts his eyes to make the cut, and 
when the sheep cries out, they all run away I The custom 
which this class of our Sepoys have—of cooking and eating their 
food alone—necessarily prevents much social intercourse be¬ 
tween them and the Madrassees; while the.fact of none of them 
having families with them acts in a similar way. For among 
us, a bachelor is a waif, not to be trusted, but to be kept in 
his proper, outside, subordinate sphere of society. Again, a 
Hindoostanee Brahmin will take water from the hands of a 
Hindoostanee Soodra, but will not from a Deccan Hindoo what¬ 
ever his caste. This assumption of greater purity rather ag¬ 
gravates the Madrassee who replies with the taunt, lhat in 
Bengal even sweepers put the thread over their shoulder, and 
use nothing but brass dishes. t 

The Marhattas, who come next on our list, are very few 
in number. They' are admirable soldiers, intelligent, enduring’ 
and generally very steady. They hold, socially, an intermediate 
position between the Hindoostanee and the Madrassee; and 
though, in the celebration of their festivals, classed with the 
former, they mix more freely and unreservedly with the lat¬ 
ter. They are from Jaulnah and its neighbourhood, and have 
their families with the Regiment. By no means abstemious in 
their habits, they are still eareful and prudent, and are pecu¬ 
niarily well off. There is popularly attached to them however 
a love of intrigue and untruthfulness, which has rendered the 
word “ Marliatta” equivalent to “ a schemer.” 

Our next class are the Telingas or Gentoos, who, it will be 
seen, form nearly one-half of the whole corps. They are called 
Telingas as being inhabitants of Telingana; a term, in former 
days applied to a large tract of country including most of the 
Hyderabad territories as these existed a century ago.. It will 
be more convenient however to indicate the localities from 
which the Telingas are now drawn, merely premising that the 
name does not mean a particular caste of Hindooism, but spe¬ 
cifies the country to which the people belong. These men 
come trom what is called “ the Northern division of the army,” 
corrupted by the natives into the “ Narret-ka-moolik.” It is 
the Northern Circars granted to the Company in 1766 by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad; on condition that they maintained “ the 
Subsidiary -Force”—the troops now cantoned at Secundera¬ 
bad. Its Southern boundaries are Nellore on the Coromandel 
coast, and* Bellary inlandand so with the sea on the East, 
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and the Hyderabad and Nagpoor countries on the West, it 
runs up for five hundred miles to Chicacole. This extent of 
country contains several towns of considerable size and impor¬ 
tance ; and has been the most prolific recruiting field in the 
whole Madras Presidency. The language spoken by the people 
is Teloogoo, which is believed to be an original, pre*Aryan 
tongue, and not derived from the Sanscrit. There arc, among 
the Telingas, all classes of Hindoos, viz.. Brahmins, lvshatriyahs, 
Vaisyahs and Soodras. The men we enlist, and indeed the only 
class who will enlist, are the Soodras. Wc also get a few Pariahs 
from this part of the country, but they will be spoken of here¬ 
after, when we come to describe the “low or unrecognized castes" 
in the corps. 

It is strange that while in the Bengal Army the Brahmin 
and Rajpoot preponderated over all castes, in Madras we not 
only have none of them, but they will not take military service 
with us. We have alreadyjsaid that the Hindoostanee Brahmins 
we have in the corps, will drink water from the hands of a llin- 
doostanee Soodra. A Deccan Brahmin on the other hand, will 
not drink water from the hands of any of the lower castes, nor 
will he carry arms. He conceives the Hindoostanee Brahmins 
to be polluted, by wearing the military belts; and therefore 
considers them degenerated from their proper position. He by no 
means however abstains from other secular employments under 
Government. The Civil Courts are almost monopolized by the 
class, and in commerce they are busily employed. The Rajpoots 
of the South—called Raj wars—although the real Hindoo milita¬ 
ry class, will not take service with us"; but do under native 
authorities, such as the dependent Rajahs to be found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Deccan. If however a Raj war enlist in the Re¬ 
gular Army, he loses caste so long as he remains in it. It will 
only be when he leaves it, and when he has spent much in puri¬ 
fying his defilement, that he will be again admitted among his 
brethren. * 


From the Soodras therefore we draw our men, and from 
every sect of^iis most numerous caste. Even with them twen¬ 
ty years ago, when a man became a Sepoy, though not turned 
out of his caste entirely, there was a ban laid upon him. Others 
—the civil population—would refuse him their daughters in 
marriage; and though admitted into his own family, he was kept at 
a distance by the general Soodra community. As however the 
Telingas increased in the- Army, so this penalty died -awityv 
Public opinion veered round ; and now the service is sought 
ter, and one of our Sepoys considered rather a matrimonial prize.' 
The Recruits_consist of the agricultural laborers and 

TJ • 
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cription of artizans. Thus we have field servants, cow-keepers, 
toddy-drawers, blacksmiths, tailors, goldsmiths, fishermen, pur¬ 
veyors of game (shikarrees), barbers and washermen—in fact, 
men of every possible calling. These are practically treated 
as so many independent castes. When a Telinga is being en¬ 
listed, and is asked to what caste he belongs, he will never say, 
“I am a Soodrabut will answer “ I am a weaver, or barber, 
or cow-keeper,” or whatever his avocation may be. In ordinary 
conversation also, the various crafls arc invariably spoken of 
as castes. Although these men are all Soodras, each craft has 
its position in the scale of society.' Members of one cannot 
intermarry with those of another, nor in many of them can they 
eat together. For instance a field laborer (ryot) will not eat 
with a weaver, nor would a cow-keeper ,with a blacksmith. 
It will be thus seen that though we have come to a low, w'e have 
by no means to an united caste. But we will have more to say 
on this general question after haying described the Tamul. 
Soodras, to whom the remarks will equally apply. The 
Telinga Soodra makes a willing, steady, and obedient sol¬ 
dier. He is larger and fairer than the Tamulian, but not so 
sharp. He is sober and prudent; but somewhat slow and dull. 
He h as not the pretentious bearing of the Hindoostanee, or 
the spirit of the Tamulian; bu,t he is alive to the advantages 
of our regular pay, and more willing than the restless, ambitious 
Mahomedan, to plod on to' the Non-Commissioned grades; or, 
if his “nusseeb” be bad, to remain contented in the rank of a 
Private.' 

We now come to the Tamulians, of whom there are only one 
hundred and twenty-six in the corps. This is however probably 
not below the average of other Regiments, for, particularly 
lately, there has been a difficulty in getting this class of men ; 
not from lessening numbers, but because they are too well off in 
their own employments for military service to be any induce¬ 
ment to them. The Tamul race %re so called from their lan¬ 
guage which bears the same name; it is an original tongue 
and pre-Aryan. Their country may be said to be all South¬ 
ward of Bellary and Nellore; although it must be remembered 
that there are many other races, speaking other languages, 
within this boundary line. Wc should exclude, for instance* 
the whole Western or Malabar coast, from which the Array gets 
no men. The Nairs of the Malabar Provinces or Bunters of 
Canara, both Malayalum-speaking races, do not enter our 
ranks; but tfyp .Canarese-speaking Mysoreans are got in consi¬ 
derable numbers. * » 

Our Tamil recruits arc obtained from Tinnivelly, Madura, 
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Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Salem and Madras, and in the country 
neighbouring these towns. They are short, very dark, and 
very smart fellows, the real, original Madras Hindoo Sepoy, 
for it is only lately the Telingas have equalled them in our 
Army. They have more quickness than the Telingas, whom 
they consider a stupid set. Among the Tamuliana there are 
all castes from the Brahmin to the Soodra; but only the latter 
are in our service, the higher castes cannot bear arms with us. 
As with the Telingas, our Tarnul recruits are of every possible 
sect or occupation, it is needless therefore repeating those 
we' have given in describing the former people. We have but 
to add one, the thieving profession, which the 'Rnnulians have 
raised to a legitimate class and from whom we have some men. 
These are the Cullers, (Colleries of Onuc,) a rude.tribe from 
the neighbourhood of Madura. Wo have also Tarnul Pariahs and 
other unrecognized castes, who will fall to be described here¬ 
after. The Telingas are almost entirely worshippers of Vish- 
noo. The Tamuls are divided between the worship of this 
deity, and of Siva. The Vishnoo- bucht will not, under ordinary 
circumstances, go to a temple devoted to Siva, but a Siva-bucht 
will to one sacred to Vishnoo. The followers of both deities 
intermarry freely if they be uf the same caste or profession, 
and there seems to he the extreme of tolerance between the par¬ 
ties. Dotted over the country, and in immediate contact is the 
worship of both carried on. These two grand divisions of Hin- 
dooism are readily distinguished by the Bhootoo or forehead 
mark, called often the caste mark, which it is not. The Vish- 
noo-bucht has the perpendicular line, or trident. The Siva- 
bucht has the round spot, or horizontal blaze of ashes. Tamu- 
lians and Telingas, even if they be of the same caste and profes¬ 
sion, will not intermarry. Indeed they would seem almost to 
be bound to form matrimonial connections only in their own 
village, and it is rarely a Hindoo does so in any locality other 
than his birtfe place. A »poy therefore proposing to j^ke to 
himself a wife, always gets leave to go to his home, the commu¬ 
nity there apparently having considerable hold on family ar¬ 
rangements. Hindoo marriages thus at Iiegiracntal Head-quar¬ 
ters seldom occur, for even the daughters of the sepoys have to 
go to their villages to obtain their husbands. 

In the corps, Telinga and Tarnul Soodras will eat together, 
provided they are of the 3ame Beet or avocation, but tuts is a, 
concession to sociability and common sense, peculiar ■to the mili¬ 
tary service. The ordinary inhabitants of the country will not; 
do so. Companionship, however, has broken dovvn^he restriction^; 
among the men, and sanctioned a departure fromj>opula^ ^t|a- ; 
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tom, which it would be impossible for an individual or family in 
civil life, to act up to. 

Assuming the present Soodra to represent the Indians who 
existed in the Peninsula when the Hindoos advanced from the 
Indus, and conceding that it is probable the Brahminical in¬ 
vasion spent most of its force on the banks of the Ganges, it will 
be readily understood that the Soodras of the Deccan must, even 
in these days, have maintained a status considerably higher than 
their brethren of Northern Hindoostan, swamped as these lat¬ 
ter must have been by the new Aryan race. While therefore 
from the head-quarters of the new faith, their social degradation 
may have befcn proclaimed, we suspect their position could 
never have been paltry, or their influence slight. They had 
numerous tribes directly subordinate to themselves, over whom 
they dominated much as the new invaders wished to dominate 
over them. Whatever the place he held in these days may Gave 
been, the Soodra as he is seen now in the Madras Presidency, 
prosperous, wealthy and influential, is a very different being 
from the outcast he is theoretically supposed to be. Our sepoys 
are taken from a well-to-do portion of the community, men of 
substance and confidence, who have a good stake in the welfare 
of the country, and who have by no means the feeling of holding 
a mean position in society. W^ile it is true to say they are the 
low-caste Soodras, it is erroneous to suppose they form a de¬ 
graded portion of the Hindoo population. It is equally a mis¬ 
take to suppose them free from caste prejudices. There are 
plenty of these, but they have not been too much given into ; and 
though their customs have been judiciously respected, many of 
their troublesome restrictions have silently passed out of prac¬ 
tice among the men in our service. 

The next class is described in the Table as “ other (low) 
castes,” and in the (government order quoted, “lower castes, 
or of unrecognized cawtee.” Of these we have eighty, and they 
consist of sixty-seven Pariahs (• Dhairs), eight Pullars (a 
slave tribe in the Madura Districts), and five Chucklers (Chum- 
bars, or workers in leather). Pariahs are not really in the 
caste scale at all; still they will not eat with, or take water 
from the hands of a Chuckler or Pullar. There is a marked 
difference between the Carnatic (Southern), and the Telinga 
(Northern) Pariah. The former is forward and self-possessed, 
by no means abashed or ashamed of the position he holds, 
most thoroughly independent of his purer fellow creatures, 
uninfluenced by their assumption of superiority, and not to 
1^ cowed by ^Brahmin or Soodra. Not so however the Telinga 
pariah. He is timid, subdued and subservient; and at present 
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fully under llie influence of the men of caate. Aa an imme¬ 
diate counterbalance to the Hindoos of the Army they are 
useless, and would aa a body obey whatever instructions they 
got from them. The explanation of this is, that the Southern 
Pariah of Madras and. Trichinopoly, has long experienced the 
civil equality of the British subject, lie lu-. in many em¬ 
ployments with the European community acquired a con¬ 
sciousness of independence. He has been born and reared free, 
and never known what it is to be an outcast. The Tclinga 
Pariah on the other hand, is, in his ordinary position, the slave 
of the Brahmin, his mind and body alike in thraldom, lie is 
generally a farm laborer, who receives only his food, and an oc¬ 
casional blanket; a serf, who is daily made to feel his degrad¬ 
ed position. It is but lately thebe Teliuga Pariahs have been 
taken hi any numbers. Their admission into the ranks has 
not yet much changed their normal condition, hut wo may ex¬ 
pect the impartiality of treatment all classes receive in the mili¬ 
tary Rervicc will gradually make itself felt on them, and that 
they will catch from their Southern brethren some of their in¬ 
dependence. 

The Pariah, as he is seen in the ranks of a Native Infantry 
Regiment, docs not iu many things contrast favorably with 
liia fellow-soldiers, lie is seldom so cleanly or so sober; his 
habits do not always gain for him the position deuied him by 
his extraction; and though disregardful of the pretensions of 
others, ho cannot, in general, be said to have acquired the cor¬ 
rective feeling of sclf-respcct. There is no distinction what¬ 
ever made in the treatment of this particular class of our sol¬ 
diery. They may rise from the ranks precisely the same as a 
Mahomedan or Hindoo; hut justice requires they must have 
the same qualifications, and their claims be made dependent on 
their fitness for promotion. We have three Pariah non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and the case of one of them shows most 
strongly that caste, or rather the want of caste, is no bar to his 
maintaining the superiority proper to his rank. It happens he 
is one of the best Ilavildars in the corps. He passes over 
no faults, and exacts the promptest obedience from all under 
hia command. Ilis own careful performance of duty, enables 
him to keep up a strictness more feasible perhaps to one in his 
comparatively isolated position, than it would be to others. He 
is, while we write, Havildar Major of a detachment at some dis-* 
tance from the Regiment, the medium of. all orders issued by 
the Officer Commanding, and obliged to cxqrqjse a general 
control over all the non-commissioned of his party.^ , 

Tho Indo-Britons, of whom wc have very few, are employed 
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in the Band and as Drummers, and are of the same description 
as are seen all over India. They are generally the sons or Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers. » 

Having thus gone over the composition of the Regiment, 
we may now re-arrange them under a different form, from 
that adopted by Government, which will show the grouping 
of the men into well-marked, distinctive classes more vividly. . 

Distribution of Castes in the — Regiment of Madras 
Native Infantry, Is# July, 1859. 
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We may remark that it is not quite correct, in the above, 
* to call Hindoostanee Soodras high caste Hindoos, but webave 
ad|ed them to that class, as shewing best the grouptowhich 
poetically they belong. • 

In toite off discordant materials we may safely aver that ill 
ranks m th* Madras Arfihy work well together.’ This is due'pro- 
t:iX lyto the fact that no individual element has evdr been permit 
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ted to preponderate to such an extent as to thwart discipline. 
It has never been concealed or unknown that each as enter 
our service must part with some of their prejudices. But it is not 
the case that there has been any undue interference with the more 
essential points ot their religion. There must ever bo conceded 
a respect for the trust and belief of others, oui fellow crea¬ 
tures ; and we should remember that many customs in our creeds, 
acquire to each of us an importance dependant, not ou them¬ 
selves, but on thq reverence time has thiown over them. 
Viewed in this light, we candidly think that in the Madras 
Army, the obstacles fiem caste are no greater than would be 
felt lrorn getting together, in any quarter of the glebe, men of 
so widely different countries and per suasions. Our recruiting 
field is immense—fiom Lucknow to Cape Comorin; and the 
1 eally heterogeneous collection we have is but*seldom realized. 
We^have seen a guaid bcfoie going on duty, drawn up in 
line, with the touch well preserved and composed as follows. 
The right hand man was a Rajpoot from Oude; next to him 
Btood a Chuckle* (Chumber) fiom Madras, whose proximity else¬ 
where would be pollution; on his left stood a Mohomedan of 
strict belief and uld family; the last in the line being a Tamul 
Soodra from the Southernmost distiict ol India; the whole was 
commanded by a Native Chiistian 1 Could any more discordant 
materials be selected from European nations; and when thrown 
together, would they be as foi bearing to one another, or obedient 
and loyal to tlicii masters, as our noble follows have been ? 

The tone of our service being fixed, the uatives have to a cet-t 
tain extent accommodated themselves to it; and there is a privi- 
ledged license allowed them by the outsiders which is curious 
enough. They do things with the corps they dare not do in 
their villages ; and in the ranks submit to what they would not 
off duty. ^Thus in the town from which we write a Pariah 
must not, and would not, dare to touch even a Soodra. In the 
line on parade, the men are correctly sized, and a Hindoo of any 
caste may find himself between a Pariah and Chuckler, and be 
jostled to his heart’s content for an hoar at a time. There are 
many other little differences between the Military and Civil Hin¬ 
doo or Mohomedan; and the laxity on the part of the foimer ia 
excused by his being considered, when he enters the Army, to 
hare joined the “ Sipahee-ka-zat”—the soldier caste. 

A Rajpoot must find it a difficult thing to stomach a repri¬ 
mand from a Pariah. But it is clearly understood, and steadily 
enforced with us, that official rank overrides all jovial superiori¬ 
ty ; and ia a lengthened service we have never known a taunt 
or insult on the soore of caste, form a cause of complaint Oat, 
axiom, most rigidly carried out, is jthat on duty, the fact of be- 

SUTBIUM, 1859. “ 8 * ' 
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ing a fellow soldier levels all distinctions. The Havildar Major 
of the Kegiment is a Culler”, a mm of the thief caste, but no 
one is more respected or could be more readily obeyed. He has 
a wonderful geniuB for accounts and a high character for probity. 
All collections of money for general purposes arc invariably 
entrusted to, and managed by him, to his own exceeding relish, 
and the satisfaction of all parties. Speaking of general sub¬ 
scriptions, we may mention one, which shows that even with the 
many differences between our men, they are capable on some 
occasions of a considerable Catholicism. And first we may say 
that no Fuqueers, Brahmins, or Byraghees are allowed to re¬ 
side in th^ Lines. They are of course allowed to come and beg, 
bdt none are permitted permanently to occupy huts among the 
sepoys. This is a rule most stringently enforced, and we be¬ 
lieve with the lftppiest effect. To each Kegiment however there 
is attached a Cazee and a Brahmin. The former has cha^e of 
and reads prayers in the Musjid, there always being one exclu¬ 
sively lor the use of the corps, and performs the necessary cere¬ 
monies at marriages, births, and deaths amon^the Mahomedan 
community. The latter always comes to morning lloll-eall, 
warns the men of the unlucky hours of the day ; and tells of the 
proximity of festivals, and the existing condition of the moon 
and stars. He only is authorized to officiate on occasions of 
feasts and family epochs among the Hindoos, when tho services 
of a Brahmin are required. Both these • functionaries are 
chosen by the men, and sanctioned by the Commanding Officer. 
Once installed, they will allow no poachers on their premises, 
and form an excellent check on any enterprizqpg outsider who 
may try to get to the weak side of the sepoys. They have no 
pay from Gov eminent, but each man in the liegiment gives half 
an anna monthly, the higher grades a little more, and the whole 
is divided into three shares. One goes to the Caze*another to 
the Brahmin, and the third to the Barrack-sweeper. Somewhat 
low company certainly for their religious teachers to be classed 
with an old woman whose sole occupation is to sweep out the 
Barracks. But the fellowship shewn in the mutual assistance 
of Hindoo and Mahomedan, is a lesson of tolerance few would 
believe the native capable of giving us. 

The Madras Regiments are hutted in regular “ Linos.” That 
is, their small houses run in continuous streets, facing inwards, 
one for each company; while a large street runs through the 
middle of the whole, and so divides the right from the left sub¬ 
division. There is’ i bazaar attached, with a Cotwall and two 
Peons, paid \>f Government, to maintain order. Most busy, 
bustling {Aaoes the lines and bazaar are, for, |e most peojple 
now know, the Madras Sepoy has always his family witn him. 
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Wherever he may go in India, unless it be on service, there 
go wife and child, who look on themselves as'part and parcel 
of the Regiment quite as much as the husband does. We believe 
this point in the organization of the Madras Army to be one 
of immense advantage to the men themselves and to the Govern¬ 
ment. In conversing with the men, and with ihe Natives of 
the Deccan generally, regarding tlfe late Revolt in Bengal, they 
have invariably instanced the fact of the Bengal Sepoys being 
bachelors, or, if married, living apart f*om their families, as 
though not a cause of the mutiny, still one of the principal evils 
in the condition of the Army,, which permitted so reckless an 
exhibition of bad faith. They Bpeak most strongly and unani¬ 
mously on this abnormal position of the Bengal Sepoy, viewing 
it as a violation of one of the primary laws of society. A few 
days ago a Hindoostanee of the Regiment returned from Jaul- 
nah, where he had been on leave. We were talking of the 
doings of the Hyderabad Contingent, in which he had many 
relations. We remarked, “ It is somewhat strange in such 

* a disturbed place, and where the men must have been exposed 

* to evil influences, that the Infantry of the Contingent, who are 

* all Ilindoostanees, should have been so perfectly staunch.” 

* He at once replied; “ They all have their families with them, 

‘ how could they revolt! ” 

In our Army bachelorhood is always advanced as a cause of 
any piece of folly or wickedness a Sepoy may commit; his being 
married, always cited as a test of trustworthiness. According¬ 
ly we find that not only in theory is marriage a soberer, but in 
positive fact and reality, no surer method can be devised of 
reclaiming a thoughtless soldier, than by tying a wife round Hist 
neck. It is constantly prescribed by us as a cure for the mis¬ 
chievous vagaries of our scamps, they themselves not unfre- 
quently, when in trouble, asking leave !b get married; naively 
adding that after that, there is no fear of their going astray. 
The sedative dose is often increased by the addition, not only 
of wife anti child, but of their poor relations. And this brings 
out one most admirable quality of our men—the self-denial and 

E itiencb with which they submit to be burdened by their 
th and kin. If the one thinks it no shame to eat the bread of 
idleness, he must certainly be encouraged by the stoic en¬ 
durance of his benefactor. ' 

The military objections to the families are as nothing com¬ 
pared to the political advantages. When ordered to the field or 
Oh foreign service, they are of course left behind; aqd while • 
in garrison their presence is an unmixed good. The joys, eoy- 
rows, and responsibilities which attend, in ever varying phsSil 

■' s 2 
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the husband and father, are softening influences, which make 
most sons of humanity better men, and none of them worse sol¬ 
diers. Give any one something to live for, something to lose, 
and the thought of those that will suffer by his fault will often 
rise up to dissuade him from folly and crime. And the remon¬ 
strances often come from a more determined voice than thfct of 
conscience. The wives of mir soldiers know "their hours for 
duty and drill perfectly ; and a punishment parade is detected^ 
at once. The husband has not only to undergo the displeasure 
of his officer; but has to submit to the reproaches of his better 
half. Still mouo useful however is their assistance in preventing 
misconduct. A quiet hint conveyed to a mother is generally 
thankfully received and promptly acted on. While, on other, 
and we must confess rare, occasions, a message will come from 
the household, that the delinquent has been terribly misbehav¬ 
ing, and a sharp punishment-will do him no harm. 

The military tone which these ladies adopt in conversation is 
most amusing. For instance, while writing, a petitioner stands at 
our door. She is the wife of a Pensioner who has been turned out 
of.the lines, and she is begging that his fault may be forgiven. She 
says ;—“ I too am a servant of Government, my father was a sol- 
‘ dier. My husband served thirty-two years, and I have given 

* my two sons to the same Flag. Do you suppose if I had been 
‘ here, this old fool (pointing to her husband) could have misbe- 
" haved himself in this way ? Do you think I do not know 
‘ the regulations of the service ? I too am a child of the Regi- 
‘ ment, I was born, brought up, and married under your Flag; 

" and under your Flag I will die. You have turned me out 

m ‘ among a strange people, and I have been so for months now. 

* Let me come back. I will swear below the colours of the Re- 

* giment that no fault of this kind tv ill occur again. If it does, 

* shoot me with musketry or blow me away from a gun !” 

Another peculiarity on the Madras ^ide are the “ Recruit bay” 
and “ Pension boy” establishments, attached to each Regiment. 
No boy is eligible for enlistment in these, unless ht be the or- 
. phan son or son of a Native officer, or soldier (effective, non- 
effective, or pensioned) who has been or is in the service. The 
pay is three rupees and a half a month.' There are forty pen- 
siqnhpf b, and thirty recruit boys authorizedfor each corps. The 
fornSr may be entertained of any age under fourteen; and 
Attaining the age of twelve years, may be transferred to 
class of recruit boys, if considered by the Medical officer 
;ely to be ^eventually fit for the ranks. But if they do not 
?eeem fit fqr eventual employment as sepoys, they are to be dis- 
1 charged at fourteen. Recruit boyB not under sixteen, if paBBed 
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by the Medical officer, may be transferred to the ranks; but if 
unfit for transfer are to be discharged on attaining the age of 
eighteen. Vernacular schools are maintained by Government 
for their instruction, and they are made to attend regularly. 
An English school is kept up by the European officers, a small 
charge being made for attendance, which is of course optional. 
The boys are -regularly drilled and instructed in every part of 
company drill (exercise with the musket excepted), and in every • 
^practical part of duties in garrison. It is directed, “.they 
* are to be considered in every point of view rb soldiers; to be 
‘ treated as such, and to be regularly trained and habituated to 
‘ the performance of military duty.” Such boys a£ are too young 
to attend drill, remain at home; but as soon as they can Walk 
steadily, they come out once a week to lparn how to salute. It 
is great fun to them, and rather amusing to see the little fellows 
toddling along in military undress, making a salute at a fixed 
point; and then generally breaking out into a laugh, scampering 
off to the rest, who drawh up in line ane ready to»go through 
the same ceremony. From these infants there are squads of 
varying sizes up to the lads of sixteen who are drilled once a 
day, and who want very little instruction when they join the 
ranks. The big boys are detailed regularly in their tour for or¬ 
derly duty with the Commanding Officer, and Regimental Staff, 
but it is strictly forbidden to employ them in any other man¬ 
ner. .No recruit or pension boy is allowed to leave Regimen¬ 
tal Head-quarters unless for urgent reasons; and practically very 
few are ever absent. 

Wo are of opinion that this establishment is a most valu¬ 
able one. Apart from the sharp sepoys we get from it, 
the provision here supplied for the widow and children of de¬ 
ceased men, is admirable in spirit, and is heartily appreciat¬ 
ed in practice. It serves to keep up the old families in 
the Regiment, and makes it most entirely the home of the sepoy. 
A, pension of this kind appeals most favorably to the ideas of the 
natives, and they themselves never fail to_ speak of it as the 
greatest blessing th#t could be given them. It is practically of 
advaqfpge also, for the transferred recruit boys always make 
good soldiers. They are better educated than most of the re¬ 
cruits we get, andifom daily acquaintance with military duties 
of every shape and form, they are thoroughly up to all Regimen¬ 
tal work. The really superior men we obtain from this establish¬ 
ment, will be apparent from the following statements of the 
position they hold in the Regiment. 
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Memo, of ft Boy Transfers” in the — Regt. N. I. 
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And now, comparing the advancement of the “ Boy Transfer” 
with that of the ordinary sepoy, we find he far outstrips him. 

Average of Promotion in — ( Regiment N. I .:— 


Grade. 

•» 

w Average of | 

Regt. Higher 
Grades to Regtl. 
Rank and Pile. 

Boy-Transferred 
Higher Grades to 
Boy-Transferred 
Rank and File. 

Native Officers ... ••• 

Havildars . 

Naiques ... ... ... 

Lance Naiques . 

Total Higher grades ... 

1 to 50 

1 to 16f 

1 to ig| 

1 to 30 

1 to 4£ 

1 to 3§ 

1 to 3| 

• 1 to 7* 

1 to 6 

1 to 1 


Qr, in other words, a transferred boy has ten times greater 
probability of being a Native officer that an ordinary recruit 
has, and five times better chance of being a Havildar, Ijj^ique, 
or Lance Naique. While, of eighty-six transferred boys of all 
ranks in the corps, no less than forty-one, or nearly one-half of 
them, have risen above the grade of Private: 

We frequently see notice taken of the system of promotion 
which obtained in the late Bengal Army, as contrasted with 
that of Madras. It'will be advisable therefore to give our Re¬ 
gulations on the subject, with the result. All promotions in the 
non-commissioned grades are made by the Commanding Officer 
without reference to any one. Promotion to the rank of Native 
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officer is made by Government on the recommendation of Com¬ 
manding Officers, whose nominations arc almost never passed 
over, and with whom the men themselves believe the real power 
resides. Should it be proposed to pass over any man, the rea¬ 
sons for doing so must be stated. In practice there are gene¬ 
rally about half a dozen llavildars at the top of the list, who 
are regularly superseded on the occasion of any casualty. Their 
numbers are reduced by pensioning, but rise again by incompe¬ 
tent men, who in their turn come to be passed over. The grade 
next above a Private is that of Laftje Naiquc. It is 
that, “no Private shall be eligible to the rank of Lance 

* who is not able to read and write, and who has not completed 
‘ a period of three year*’ service in the ranks ; with the excep¬ 
tion of tran&fencd rcmiit boys who may be after two years’ 

* service. These limitations may however be waived in instan- 
‘ ees of distinguished bravery, and conduct in the field, or fidcl- 
i ity to Government.” From the grade of Lance Naiquc to 
Naique, promotions are niadfi by seniority only—as it is laid down 
tint if a man be not fit for Naique, lie is not for Lance Naique, 
and should be remanded to the ranks. Promotions from Naique 
\o Havildar aie dependent on passing an examination in duty 
matters, and possessing a fitness for the new office. It results 
there arc generally a lew Naiquos at tnc top of the list who are 
not consideied eligible for advancement and arc passed over. 
From Havildar to Native officci promotion is obtained without 
examination, and is very pioperl) made to depend largely on 
the amount of respect from the lower grades tile candidate may 
be expected to command. In this respect^ the man’s private 
character has considerable weight, as well as h*is aptitude or other- • 
wise for the commaud of others. 

The#e is no indication, in any of our Regulations, of its be¬ 
ing the desire of Government that young men should he chosen 
as Lance Naiques. Permission is given to promote a soldier of 
three years’ standing, but there is no prohibition as to the 
length of service beyond which Officers are not to go. The result 
is a mixture of prodfttion for smartness, and promotion for 
steadiness. Some Commanding Officers affect the former class, 
some the latter. But as the Command of a Regiment seldom 
remains many years^in the hands of one Officer, there is gene¬ 
rally a variety of both styles. In the corps from which our ex¬ 
amples are taken, the Commissioned and Non-Commissioned 
stand as follows:— 


orated 
N aique 
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Average Age. Average Service. 
Subadars • • 54 36 

Jemadars ... 47 29 

Havildars ... 42 24 

Naiques * ... 33 15 

Lance Naiques ... 28 10 

This makes seven years and a half as the service at which 
our men usually get their first step up the ladder, and this 
may be looked on as fairly representing the general average 
of Array. Ildividuall^ we are not an advocate for too early 
promotion. We have carefully watched the manner in which 
duties are performed by the men, under young Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and under those of longer standing; and the advantage 
is entirely with the latter. We cannot see how it can be other¬ 
wise. We believe it is in accordance with the native character, 
and best suited to our • system of promotion only from the 
ranks. The discipline, and, what is as important, the temper of 
a Regiment, depend largely on the Non-Commissioned Officers. 
It' is a fatal mistake therefore to sacrifice the efficiency of these 


f rades, merely with the view of obtaining a smart set of 
lative officers, which is the general object in promoting young 
men. No doubt we can enforce military obedience from a 
grey-headed soldier to his stripling superior; but as long as 
we promote men of all castes and persuasions,—men with no in¬ 
herent or prescriptive right to command, we prefer to see that 
natural deference to seniority in years and consequent superior 
experience, which exists nowhere rfiore strongly than in the Na¬ 
tive of India. 


In the Madras Army Hindoostanee fulfils its essential, origi¬ 
nal position of being the language of the camp. We have al¬ 
ready pointed out that Tamul and Teloogoo are the lait£uages 
spoken by \he Hindoo portion of our troops as their natural 
tongue; but not the less true is it, that the “ lingua franca M of our 
Regiment is Hindoostanee. Until within the last eighteen months, 
when our recruits (principally TelingaslJiave been enlisted by 
hundreds, there were probably in the corjwnot a dozen men who 
could nofcispeak Hindoostanee, in addition to their native tongue 
whatever that might be; while one-half of our soldiers could 
talk all three of the Deccan, tongues viz., Teloogoo, Tamul and 
Hindoostanee. 'Even now the Telinga recruits "are beginning to 
piek up the latter language. The first sentence they learn, and it 
comes glibly enough, is, “Durmalia boon, Sahib.”—“Ihave 
received my pay. Sir.” 

It _ deserves* notice too, that the many English words mixed 
up with out drill, are familiar to all in the lines. Not a few are 
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regularly incorporated with the native languages and in common 
use. The expressions, right—left—front—rear—dean—wrong— 
and such like, are hourly used in the ordinary domestic work 
of a family. We are assured by old soldiers that this adoption 
of English words is most markedly on the incx - ease, and appre¬ 
ciably so since the children have had the advantage of an Eng¬ 
lish Regimental school. * 

We have thus sketched in outline the constitution and social 
condition of a Madras Regiment, and we believe they are 
based on the soundest principles of political economy. Although 
our position in India is exceptional, there are general laws 
which we must observe, or at least cannot disregard with 
impunity. One of these—of peculiar importance in this country 
—is the necessity of keeping the military institutions Up to 
the pitch of the Civil administration. This we entirely failed to 
do in Bengal. The Army there was a foreign one, Tor the Oude 
soldier had‘more of nationality in him'than belonged to any 
people within our own territories. He was essentially a mer¬ 
cenary serving a Government other than his own. Having 
thus a faulty material, we omitted to mould it according to the 
more catholic principles of our general administration; and 
permitted it to assume a position and tone by no means in 
consonance with the condition of our other subjects. The Army 
was alien and exotic, and entirely wanting in any of the requi¬ 
sites for a natural allegiance to ns as its rulers. On the Mad¬ 
ras side the troops are precisely the reverse of this. Men from 
all parts of the Presidency are in the ranks. There is not a 
district or village which does not occasionally furnish a re¬ 
cruit. Each grade or - sect of the Hindoo scale is repre¬ 
sented ; and even those .beyond the. pale of caste, can find 
honorable employment, where social disqualifications offer no 
obstacle to their military advancement. Principally drawing our 
men from the artizans and rural population, we strike deep into 
that portion of the community, who, most interested in the 
permanency of a string Government, form the best foundation 
on which to rest our hold on the country. 

From our recruiting field being so extensive, we%>tain the 
greatest possible advantages of a pension establishment Out 
men generally Retire to their own villages and there settle down, 
still, under the eye of Government—proofs of the good faith 
and real charity of our rule. And being habituated to obey and 
respect the power which fosters them, they are especially fitted * 
to consolidate the good will of those among ,'v^jiom they are 
thrown. With its arms thus outstretched thdoughou^ the land’,—. 
the individuality of the men maintained by the close ties which 
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bind them to their village, and yet the entirety of the corps 
preserved by the presence of the families,—a Madras Regiment 
forms a ready centre from which European influence in its hap¬ 
piest form should be spread forth. 

An officer has opportunities of winning the confidence of the 
Native, in a far higher degreo than is possessed by Europeans in 
any other position. .Our men are known to us not alone as sol¬ 
diers ; we see them in every ca|mcity of social and domestic 
life. We can add to the superficial acquaintance with their 
conduct, obtainable on parade, the keener and truer observation 
of their private character, by which only a correct judgment of 
their real worth can be formed. If an officer’s inclination as well 
as his duty lead him to encourage and maintain a free intercourse 
with, the sepoys, lie will find his men enter readily into the discus¬ 
sion of thfir personal anxieties and family affairs ; giving him an 
insight int<* Native customs and feelings of the most thorough 
description. With doors open to all visitors, and a friendly 
word for such ns avail themselves of the opportunity, he will 
find the popular idea of native reticence vanish before the mul¬ 
tifarious confidences lie will be submitted to. The children 
come, to read their vernacular lessons, or to show the progress 
they have made in 'English. The lad, as he hears his transfer to 
the ranks, is anxious to show lie ig up to the Government 
standard, and has the will to carry a musket. The young re¬ 
cruit who has left the drill ground for his company, wishes to 
make acquaintance with his officer. The soldier of a few years’ 
standing comes to say he has lea At the first and second part of 
the Drill-book, and is ready for examination for Lance Naique. 
The sepoy of longer standing has to tell of weary hoping for 

P romotion, and of his being superseded by more fortunate men. 

'he old soldier, with his children by his side, will lament the 
high price of food, and show item by item that it is onlyjby 

g reat frugality he can keep out of debt. The widow brings 
er child to be registered for the next vacancy in the boy es¬ 
tablishment. The old lady comes to say she has arranged the 
manage of her sepoy son, and begs he may be held in remem¬ 
brance qpw he is undertaking heavier responsibilities. These 
are the private and friendly visits made at leisure times, which 
an officer should always encourage; and which, combined with 
the many matters brought before him officially, give him, if he 
have but ordinary intelligence and heart, a chance of m&ster- 
ingnative character in all its phases. 

There are but few minds—be the people who they may—so 
Constituted aS to resist the softening effect of a generous sympa¬ 
thy. We we in the right position to exert this influence over 
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our sepoys. Holding a neutral ground, removered from the 
prejudices of family or sect, we stand on a higher lovelflban 
their fellow natives of any class, and have largely conceded to 
us that evcn-liaudedness which is the first essential for the pro¬ 
per exercise of power. With this superior facility for the suc¬ 
cessful administration of justice, we fail to win the trust of 
our Eastern subjects mainly through ignorance. The native 
seldom believes that the officer, Civil or Military, wilfully does 
an injustice ; but lie laments the many injuries inflicted from a 
want of information on the part of the official, or from his de¬ 
pendence on the numerous go-betweens who separate the go¬ 
verning and governed. If an officer content himself with re¬ 
commending lor promotion, ordering punishments, issuing par, 
and seeing his men are clean on parade, he may be strictly,with, 
in the “Regulations/’ but lie does not meet the requirements 
of his position. If he do not enter heart and soul into the duties 
—undefined, but still duties—which arise from the moral and 
political obligations under •which he lies, he will fail to carry 
out his share of the great problem England is this day striving 
to solve in the East. 

lie must aim higher than.the red tape level, and must come 
closer to the hearts of his men thau is indicated in the “ Stand¬ 
ing Orders.” Let him be honest of purpose, frank in his bear¬ 
ing, and Cordial in his treatment of his sepoys, and ho will soon 
take a more generous view of their character, than ifhe see 
them only through an official mist. It is a taunt often thrown 
against natives that they have no gratitude; but wo are of opi¬ 
nion that the gravest error lies on our part, in arrogating to 
ourselves as a class, a title to universal gratitude fiom the mighty 
mass under our rule. As it is however, we find many who 
personally have no *olaim, take credit to themselves from the 
general stock, and assume a right to feelings, no act of theirs 
could be expected to call forth. Now, we want our Officers, 
particularly Regimental Officers, who are thrown more in con¬ 
tact with natives than any other class, to begin with a little 
wholesome humility. They muBt give up trading on ygther 
people’s capital, for, in truth, the day is passed bye for that. 
There are discriminating minds taking the measure of their ea- 

S abilities, who will judgo of them simply as they find them. 
!hey should honestly ask themselves, “ what have I done to de¬ 
serve the respect of these, iny fellow creatures?” And if 
conscience acknowledge shortcomings, they must set about their 
correction. 

It is the part of Government however to tote a prominent 
share in the improvement of their officers ; and wo would etf- 
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neatly urge on them the propriety of a full and thorough in¬ 
vestigation into this portion of the “ Army Reorganization.” 
There is an entire absence of any reference to it in the proceed¬ 
ings of *the Commission which has just sent in its report to 
Her Majesty; and this omission we think a strong proof of the 
narrow grounds on which the enquiry proceeded. In answer 
to this it may* be said, that it is but the other day the authorities 
converted “ Addiscombe”into the “RoyalIndian Military Col¬ 
lege,” and issuei the regulations for the examination of Cadets 
for the Infantry Department on admission, and for their in¬ 
struction and training in that institution. But, it is a study 
of these regulations which has convinced us that the position and 
duties of Regimental Infantry officers is quite misunderstood. We 
find that their “ training” in this College consists of Mathematics 
—Mathematics—Mathematics. And, we ask all grades of our 
European Commissioned Officers, from the Ensign to the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding a Division, if Euclid or Vulgar Fractions are 
calculated to assist them in managing-sepoys. We are not going 
into the abstract question of the utility or non-utility of training 
men for a specific work, for the point is admitted in the exis¬ 
tence of the new College. But .we are clearly of opinion that 
the object of this Institution is of no avail, unless, in the words 
of Sir James Outram, its regulations be constructed “ with a 
* view to training officers for India, and leading their thoughts i 
‘and wishes from early youth to India." The italics are Sir 
James On tram’s, and indicate the pith of the whole matter. 

In conclusion, we would state our. conviction, that constitute 
and discipline the Native Army as you may, the time has come 
when the management of it is infinitely more difficult than it 
has been before; and that this difficulty will increase with rapid 
strides. Adopting the “ Irregular” systerat enlarging the pow¬ 
ers of Commanding Officers; and giving facilities for the use 
of the cat-o’-nine tails, are all so many steps backwards, 
are opposed to the spirit of the times, and as such will prove 
most perilous in their adoption. We can never go on educating 
the oeople, improving commerce and agriculture, and intro- 
duefflg • Railways, on the one hand—while t>n the other, we 
return to the. feudal system of military .service, lash our se¬ 
poys, and make our Commanding Officers despots. On the 
contrary we believe our safest, and certainly our most hon¬ 
est course, is to throw into our military administration the 
sarne enlightenment which is being extended to our Civil Go¬ 
vernment of the country. At any rate, let our officers be 
thoroughly edueated, their instruction being general as re¬ 
gards India* special as regards the Presidency to which 
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they are proceeding. Having thus started them fairly, hold 
out inducements for them to remain with their Regimenfijkand 
we may have qualified and contented men Vorking, with a will, 
in our Native Battalions. Having such, we may convert our 
Army into a source of security and strength instead of, 
as many now suppose it, a source of weakness and danger. 
We may make our Regiments the nurseries of European en¬ 
lightenment, and our officers the most advanced pioneers in 
the East. ^ 
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Aitf. VII.—1. Travels in Cashmere. By G. T. Vigne, 2 Vols. 

1842. 

2. MoorCrOFt’s Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, 2 Vole. 

1841. 

It was on one of those balmy mornings after rain which in the 
spring months M March and April render the Punjab cli¬ 
mate so agreeable, that we had occasion to visit the rose 
garden of a Punjabee Sikh gentleman near Wuzeerabad. From 
the upper storey of a summer house we overlooked the blooming 
expanse of rose-beds, and also the waving corn fields of the Che- 
nab valley. ' Across the river in the distance there was clearly 
visible a noble section of the Himalayan Mountains, that fam¬ 
ed Peer Punjal range, the great snowy barrier that separates 
Cashmere from India. Common as such sights are in the Upper 
Punjab, we could not but pause to admire the brilliant snow white 
and pure blue of those glorious mountains. Our friend the owner 
of the garden, who had while employed under Sikh regime re¬ 
sided in Cashmere, remarked that he who would see that valley 
must first surmount those snowy mountains beyond which lay the 
promised land. Thence the conversation turned to the various 
rulers of the country who must have looked on the very scene we 
were now beholding, to the Mogul Emperors who loved scenery * 
and its associations, to Runjeet Singh of later day, who often 
came to this place but who cared little* for such views, and who 
after Cashmere had been conquered by the valour of his Generals, 
never visited that valley which was indeed the jewel of the Sikh 
kingdom. Thus conversing we resolved to cross over that 
beautiful range and descend into the valley beyond it, and 
thus see with the eye that Paradise which had been presented to 
the imagination by the poetry of Moore, by the antiquarian re¬ 
search ot Wilson, by the travels ofBernier, Moorcroft and Vigne; 
by the.oral description of the many British officers, sportsmen and 
tourists, who yearly betake themselves thither for health and re¬ 
creation ; and by the universal tradition of aH educated natives, 
with whom the beauty of Cashmere has passed into a proverb 
never trite though perpetually used. 

In consequence of this resolve, during the early part of the fol¬ 
lowing J une, a party consisting of three gentlemen and two ladies 
passed by Wuzeerabad, through the Goojerat District, to 
Bhimber on the frontier which divides the new kingdom of 
Jummoo from the British Punjab. • This Bhimber lies at 
the foot of the first low hills that rise out of the plain 
lying between the rivers Chenab and Jhelum : and from this 
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point commences the hill road that leads right over the Peer 
Punjal mountains and thence down into Cashmore, and which 
the Mogul Emperors established as the great imperial route to 
the valley. Thus route, though not the easiest, is by far the 
grandest and most interesting of the four routes which lead to * 
the valley, anil is the one to which the attention of travellers 
is first directed. Eor the sake, therefore, of those who may not 
as yet have been to Cashmere, we shall first endeavour to give 
an idea of the real character of this celebrated route. When 
the intending tourist first scans this route on any of the recent 
maps (such as Thuillier’s map of the Punjab) his eye wanders 
hopelessly through a labyrinth of topography, and he wonders 
how he is to get over all these places of which the geographical 
appearance is so threatening, and what manner of things he 
shall see by the way. These natural misgivings we shall at¬ 
tempt to remove. , 

From Bhimber to Shupeyon on jthe, frontier of Cashmere is 
a distance of nine fixed marches, averaging fifteen miles each, 
and amounting in all to nearly 150 miles. The journey 
may be naturally divided into two divisions, firstly, that South of 
the • Punjab ranges five inarches; secondly, the crossing of the 
above-mentioned ranges, namely the Ruttun Punjal and Peer 
Punjal, four marches. We shall briefly describe each division. 

• First, then, from Bhimber to the foot of the Ruttun Punjal. 
It may be said in a word that you have to first to cross a low , 
range which leads you into a plain, whence you cross another 
low range, and thence into the valley of the river Tovee. Then 
you follow the course of this little river^rhich conducts you 
pretty straight to the base of the Ruttun iTmjal. This part of 
the route is simple enough and easily intelligible. But as even 
iu this, the simpler portiofi of the route, the marches, some 
of them, are highly interesting, it may be well to give a few details. 
The traveller would not be tempted to stay Tong at Bhimber. 
The place is very hot, and has nothing to be seen except the re¬ 
mains of dh old imperial caravanserai. The staging house 
(built of wood and mud) is somewhat wretched. Leaving Bbom¬ 
ber you cross at once over a low sandstone range named Adutak 
into a rich plain called the Sumaree valley. Though the cli¬ 
mate is still hot you feel yourself transported from the fiery 
atmosphere, the driving dust, the scorched plains of the Punjab, 
into the interior of the Himalayas, with clear atmosphere, Van¬ 
ning streams, and varied foliage. Then you cross another * 
range over which* the road is very stiff and strong .iftto the Now-j 
shehra valley. Here you join the course of the Tovee men¬ 
tioned above. ' ’ i 
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To thdse acquainted with the politics of this part of the coun¬ 
try Nowshehra is interesting as bating been a residence of the 
unfoilunate Rajah Jowahir Singh. This Jowahir Singh was the 
son of the great Dhyan Singh, who was one of the princi] al mi- 
nislets of Runject Singh, and was aftci wards tragically mur¬ 
dered in the citadel of Lahore. When Dhyan Singh was 
high in favour with Runjtet Singh, he intiodwed ut Court 
his elder brother Golab Singh, then in humble circumstances. 
When, some years afterwards, Golab Singh lose to such a 
position that after the Sutlej Campaign of 18 K>, lie was recognized 
by the X5iitisli Government as King of Jummoo and Caslimon*. a 
separate teiritory was allotted to Jowahir Sinjli, the son of the 
brother upon who-e shouldus Golab Singh had hist lisentopowei. 
The sepaiate territory ol Jowahir Singh lay lound this Nowshch- 
ra and Kotlee (which latter lies on the Poonch loute to Cash- 
mere). Here lie used to inside, and undured hinisell beloved 
by his people; sittings a good example ol how a native prince 
ought to rule with justice and moleiation. But unfoi lunate- 
ly there soon aiosc a mortal quanel between himself and his un¬ 
cle Golab Singh; ol which we will say nothing i xccpt that theie 
were faults on both sidts. Jowahir Singh left his territory and 
went to Lahore. Dunng a long and angry negotiation between 
himself and his nephew, Golab Singh quietly placed troops on im¬ 
portant strategic points all lound the Kotlte and Nowshehra ten i- 
tory. And one tine morning in the month of Match 1855, that 
fair domain was overiun fiom half a dozen diftiient directions. 
At that moment the spirit ot Jowahir Singh’s troops and servants 
was good: some w<ttc even really devoted. His people were ge¬ 
nerally for him. Nad he then instantly returned to head hi 4 
fpilowers in poison, he might have saved his dominions. But 
though a popular man lie was not a brave one, and ho staid at 
Lahore lamenting Thus in aftw days his tenitory passed in¬ 
to the hands of his great uncle. His servants, however, carried on 
for some weeks a hopeless struggle; and a desperate few got 
eoopod up in chc Hill Port of Mungla Devce near Nowshehra. 
Tl^y were starved into submission, and their Command¬ 
er Was sent to expiate the crime of his bravery and devotion in 
the dungeon of Reassec. He has recently however been set 
free. Reft of his principality Jowahir Singh found with us ihnt 
asylum which ia never denied to the unfortunate. And one of 
Sir Jphn LWreuce’s last acts was to obtain for him from the 
Moha- Rajah of Jummoo, an allowance of one lakh of Rupees or 
£10,000 pcrjpnum. ' * 

. briefly is the history connected with Nowshehra. Hav¬ 
ing fcpenf a day in a charming grove with h remarkably pic- 
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turesque old well, the traveller may in the afternoon visit the 
town and its fine old Serai on the high bank of the Tovee, 
and see the upper room in which the unfortunate Jowahir Singh 
used to sit and enjoy the prospect, and from which the fort of 
Mungla Devee, distant about 8 miles, is clearly visible. From 
Nowshehra you march by the banks of the roaring and impetuous 
Tovee ; along a road still but ornamented with rocks and with 
the red flowers of the oleander, till you reach a place call¬ 
ed Chingus. Here there is a ruined caravanserai overgrown 
with brushwood, and affording countless “ subjects” for a 
sketchcr. Perched on the steep and wooded bank of the Tovee 
it looks exactly like one of the baronial ruins of the Rhine. 

From Chingus yon again march along the course of the Tovee, 
crossing and recrossing the stony bed, till you get to Rajouree, 
which is the principal place on the whole route. The town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants is beautifully situated over the river. 
Its. climate is hot, and in the autumn very feverish. On the op¬ 
posite side travellers arc rffcoommodated in an old imperial sum¬ 
mer house situated in a noble grove of plane trees, the first 
which are met with. Underneath the summer house there 


rushes the Tovee, the water of which, as it rolls over the rocks, 
assumes the loveliest hues, russet, emerald, purple. 

To Rajouree there attaches that sympathetic interest which 
always pertains to the scenes of misfortune. The Chiefs or 
Rajas were a few years ago well-known men, and are men¬ 
tioned in all the books of travel. But they are now ex¬ 
iles, and their place knows them no more. Originally Hindoo 
Rajpoots, they adopted Mahomedanism in the time of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and were established in a feudal po¬ 
sition, as lords of the Rajouree valley. Thus they remain¬ 
ed till 1847, when Golab Singh of Jummoo was recognized aa 
sovereign of these Ilills. Then they refused to bear allegiance 
to the new sovereign, and the Moha-Rajah, with the sanction of 
the British Resident, despatched a force to coerce thorn. At. 
that time Nuwab Imamooddecn was Governor of Cashmere, and 
was. bound to send a force to co-operate by way of the Peer 
Punjal pass. The Nuwab, however, himself sympathised with 
the rebel’s cause, and took care that his Contingent should be 
too late, and should find obstacles in the passes F To this day 
there subsists friendship between the Nuwab’s family and the 
Rajouree Chiefs on account of that affair. Despite this, however, 
the Rajouree Chiefs were beaten and driven out; and their~ 
deserted palaces, ruined mosques and family tombs are now f 
shewn to travellers, But they obtained an asylum in British' 
territory, and an allowance of £1,500 a year. Jn return for, 
this kindness, they gaye their sons and retainers to fight oh $*» 
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British side during the dark days of 1857, when there was sack 
sore need of good men and true to draw the sword against the trai¬ 
tor Hindostanees. To the traveller who now visits Rajouree it 
is a curious reflection, that this place has produced men to fight 
Bide by side with our English soldiers on the battle-fields of 
Oade 

From Rajouree yon march up a green cultivated valley with 
soft misty effects such as Copley Fielding would have loved to 
paint, past a noble ruined caravanserai, to Thanna. Here you 
first feel the commencement of an English climate, and sec your 
first cascade. You are to ascend the Ruttun Punjal range, 
quitting the valley of the Tovee; and the first section of the 
journey is done. 

The Peer Punjal and the Ruttun Punjal run parallel to each 
other from East to West. The Peer is nature’s great wall, with 
snow-clad battlements, guarding Cashmere on the South: the 
Ruttun is its outwork or first parallel. ' The traveller then as¬ 
cends the Ruttun 8,000 feet above tire level of the sea and des¬ 
cends into a glorious valley lying between it and the Peer. At a 
Spot in this valley named Beramgutta there join two hill tor¬ 
rents, rushing with the whitest foam through the midst of the 
darkest fir forests. One of these streams indeed is named the 
“ white-water,” as its surface is nothing but foam. Over this 
stream there frowns a rock of grand proportions, at the top of 
which there is a little fort. Near this there is a cascade of some 
celebrity. The spot is one of the most beautiful in this part 
of the Himalayas. The climate is delicious, and the traveller 
feels that at last he is within the bosom of the Hills. 

“ In the arm of Ilclvolljn and Catchedicam.” 

It was here that the Emperor Jehangeer, an intense lover of 
Nature, breathed his last. He loved Cashmere beyond any 
Bpot in his wide spread dominions, and he was journeying 
were in the hope of restoring his shattered health. His atten¬ 
dants wished to bury hfin at Rajouree: but the Empress insisted 
on Ids being buried at the capital of the Punjab, and the Mau¬ 
soleum at Shahdera near Lahore attests the place of his burial. 

From Beramgutta you follow the course of the white-water, 
passing through scenery adorned with every kind of rock, fbliage 
and cascade, crossing and recrossing the dashing torrent some 
thirty times by little temporary wooden bridges, till you reach 
the mot of the Peer Punjal; after halting at the mountain village 
ef Po*he&ua you commence the ascent. For miles you ride at 
a. very steep Incline over the surface of a glacier of indurated 
sun#; and «you hear a torrent rushing with hollow sound be¬ 
neath the snow at your feet Arrived at the crest of the Pass 
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12,000 feet above the level of the sea, you may bivouac on the 
snow, which to a traveller fresh from the burning plains is a de¬ 
lightful refrigeration. You see a little round tower the possession 
of which denotes the sovereignty of the Passes, and a curious hut 
in which dwells the Peer or Saint alter whom the pass is named 
the Peer Punjab You may see the Saint himself, who as the 
guardian genius of the Pass, is regarded by travellers in much 
the same way as “ Maria” is by the Sicilian Mariners when 
they bing their Ave. And indeed it is no wonder that the Pass 
is the Home of Superstition. For in winter the hlobt sweeps 
furiously over the riven snow, any tiavcllcr setting foot there 
then would court instant death, and the Saint himself is obliged 
to “mizzle.” Early in the summer morning the traveller com¬ 
mands an immense prospect over the lowor hills, and the plains 
of the Punjab, and can even descry the minarets of Lahore. But 
about noon the mists usually galhei up and obscure everything. 

From the Peer Punjal you march along a narrow valley with 
snow at your feet and sirow all round, past Alleeabad Serai 
(a capital halting place), and then gradually descend toward* 
Casluncre through a magnificent valley, the hills all around hav¬ 
ing tlieir tops white with snow and their bides black with fir 
forests. And thus you arrive at Shupeyon, the first town within 
the valley. As the traveller approaches Shupcyon he gets Ins 
first view of Cashmere, and docs indeed feel like a pilgrim ia 
sight of Jerusalem. lie secs the valley as it lies, a gem of the 
earth, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas. Its flat expanse is 
doubly appreciated aficr the abrupt precipitousness of the Teer 
Punjab Coming from the Punjab in summer he has been ac¬ 
customed to associate with tho plains the ideas of intense aridity, 
of red, yellow, or drab colours. Now he secs another plain, but 
one so different. Everything is the very reverse of dust or heat. 
The ground is moist and delicately green; the balmy atmosphere 
throws a misty hue over the landscape. And the colours arc 
cither snow white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or indigo, or eme¬ 
rald. The march to Cashmere is now finished. The road, though 
everywhere very rough, is quite practicable for pedestrians or 
equestrians. Ladies can ride the whole way if they lilo, and 
they can always travel in Hill Sedan chairs. 

Before describing the vallev itself we shall touch briefly on 
the other three routes, namely, tho routes by Bunnibal, by 
Poonch and by Mozuflorabad respectively. 

The Bunnihal route is now not open to European travellersj 
except those who might be going on duty’, or by special in vita- 
tion of the Moha-Kajah. It is the direct road*mna Jnmtgoo to 
the Eastern extremity of Cashmere, and is used by the Mohfb* 
Kajah’s suite, family retainers and troops; it passe* through 
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many of his favourite Rajpoot villages. Leaving Jammoo by this 
route, the traveller passes near the foot of a hill with three 
lofty peaks, and called Trikuta Devee, or the “ Triple Peaked 
Goddess.” Then commences the ascent of the Ludhaka Dbar, 
at the top of which thcro is a vast expanse of table land, where 
shepherds feed their flocks. The pasturage is magnificent, and 
thither repair, during summer time, the graziers with their herds 
from all tne neighbouring country. From this place the traveller 
commands a remarkable prospect. On the one hand he looks 
right up to the mountains which bound Cashmere on either side, 
and between which the \allcy just lies hidden. On the other hand 
he looks straight down on J ummo<> and the plain of Lahore. Thoro 
is probably not any view in that part of the Himalayas equal, in 
scope and variety, to this. Fiom here the road descends at a 
very steep gradient down to the Chcnab river, there called the 
Chandra ilhaga. Thcro the river, confined between rocky banks, 
rolls along its vast volume with terrific velocity. From rock 
to rock on each bank arc strung rApes of great strength, fiom 
these ropes are suspended chans, in which the traveller is seat¬ 
ed and well fastened with cords so that he cannot fall out, and 
then the chair is swung nciots. In the summer season you see 
immonso trunks of trees tlo iting singly down the river. These 
are the cedars which are cut in the Pongee forests on the sum¬ 
mits of mountains, and then throw n down precipices into the 
Chenab. The ri\er then lending its aid to man, carries this 
massive timber, free of charge or duty, down to the plains. 
At the point where the Chen ib debouches from the low hills on 
to the broad plain, swimmers arc appointed to catch the timber 
as it floats. Thus secured it is carried to the principal work¬ 
shops of the Punjab, and is used for the construction of Barracks 
for European soldiers, of bridges, of public buildings, and now 
of Railways. Such is the association of ideas in the traveller’s 
mind as he crosses the Chenab at this point. 

From the Chenab there commences an ascent of extraordinary 
length and steepness for eight or ten miles. This surmounted, 
the traveller finds himself at the top of the lofty Loonkotc lull, 
whente ho gets a view similar to that from the top of the Lu¬ 
dhaka Dhar, though not quite equal. Thence he descends into 
the Bunnihal valley, and once more ascending finds himself at 
thferest of tho Bunnihal Pass. From that point on a elear day 

? rou obtain one of the very best views to bo had of the wholo vaU 
ey of Cashmere. To a traveller approaching fiom the plains 
the prospect is most delightful and imposing. Then he descends 
by a steep road right down into the valley, and halts at Vernag, 
the source the Vidustha-Jhelum river. 

Tho distance from Vernag to Jummoo by this route is about 
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100 miles divided into ten marches. No snow is met with in the 
summer. Thero is no town or place of any interest. The ascent 
and descent to and from the Chcnab, are great difficulties in the 
way, and with the exception of the prospects from the Ludhaka 
Dhar and Loonkotc hills, tho road has nothing to compare with 
the interest and beauties of the Peer Punjal route. 

The third route is that by Mozufforabad. This is the easiest 
and pei haps the most frequented route to Cashmere, being tho 
only one which is open all the year round and having no snow 
on it even in winter. And it is the only one at all suited for 
the passage of troops Passing through the hilly district of Bri- 
tisli lluzma, now intersected by good roads, the traveller arrives 
at Mozuficrabad, the lronlier town of the Moha-Raj all’s territory. 
In that neighbourhood the valleys and mountains bounded by tno 
suowy range of Knghan, bristling with pointed and ragged peaks, 
are very picture >que. The town of Mozuffcrabad closed in on 
threo Bides by hills, is a station for troop 1 *; but it is a small 
town devoid of interest. Tho road to Cashmere soon joins the 
courso of tho Jhelum, and runs along the right bank, of that river 
to a place called Iluttcc. lleic the cross road from Murreo (the 
British sanitarium) joins it, shortly after pacing through 
Chikar. And here the liver is crossed by a swinging bridge 
f-irailar to that we have just described on the Chcnab. The road 
from Munec then runs along the left bank of the river past Uri 
to Biramulla: while the road fiom Mozufferab.id continues its 
courso along the right bank, alto to Baiamulla. Between Uri 
and Baramulla there are two marches, which are considered the 
most picturesque of all the inarches in the several routes which 
lead to Cashmere. In that vi inity, the Jhelum- Vidustha, after 
wandering so quietly through Cashmere, makes up for that by 
redoubled speed along a narrow and precipitous valley. The 
lulls on the left bank are clothed with rich cedar forests, stretch¬ 
ing down close to the water’s edge. To tho North West snowy 
mountains are visible. At two points Hindoo ruins are met 
with in the midst of the forest: they belong to a noble class of 
ruins which wc shall describe hereafter. No traveller passes 
this way without being struck by the combination of loreat, 
rock, rushing waters and snow. The distance from Murreo to 
Chikar above-mentioned is four marches. The road is fair and 
a good deal frequented. But the Jhelum lias to be crossed 
again half way, and the passage at that point is in summer often 
difficult. 

At Uri, the road by Poonch joins in—the fourth and laBtrouti 
which we shall describe. From the station of Jhelum the tra¬ 
veller crosses the river, and passes by two villages nrftned MeeruM 
poor and Chowmnk to Kotlec; or starting from Bhimber, he ityf 
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go by a cross road to Kotlee. This Kotlee was the capital of 
CbuMI, (so called from' the prevailing tribe of Chib Rajpoots,) 
the territory of Jowalur Singh whom we have already mention¬ 
ed. The town is very prettily situated on a plateau with steep 
banks, a healthy locality. It has excellent accommodation for 
European travellers. About here the hills are clothed with olive 
groves; and the aspect of the country is pretty though not grand. 
Two marches onwards you arrive at Poonch situated in a valley, 
malarious from artificial irrigation. This is the unhealthiest 
place in all these hills. The troops and establishment maintained 
there are at certain seasons obliged to fly from the fever, to a 
spot on the hills called Mundee. Poonch is the capital of the 
small territory of Raja Motce Singh, the younger brother of 
Jowahir Singh. Motce Singh resides at Juinmoo, and keeps on 

f ood terms with his cousin the Moha-Raja. After leaving 
"oonch you cross over the crest ol the Ilajee Peer mountain, 
and then descend straight down upon Uri. 

Having thus touched' on the several routes to Cashmere we 
shall now endeavour to give some idea of the valley itself. 

Commencing with the capital of the valley, Srinugger, we 
shall conduct the reader in imagination to the top of the Tukht-i- 
Soleiman, a well known hill in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Srinugger is situated on the bank of the Jhel urn-Vidustha river, 
underneath the lower range which forms the Northern boundary 
of the valley. From this range there juts out at right angles 
into the valley a steep bill of purplish rocks, at the foot of which 
lie the city and the lake of Srinugger. The hill is crowned 
by a small Hindoo temple of masrive stone, called the “ Shunkur 
Acharj \’l but near it arc the remains of a Maliomedan mosque, 
whence the hill is called by the Mahomedans the Tukht-i-Solei- 
man. The view from the terrace of the Shunkur Acharj is one of 
the Bhew places for visitors. And certainly the view is the finest 
in Cashmere, and probably one of the finest in the habitable 
world. Your eye comprehends the whole valley about eighty miles, 
long and twenty broad. You get a perfect idea of what Cash- 
mere really is, a snow-girt valley ; an oblong plain flowing with 
water, luxuriant in flowers and trees and shrubs and crops and 
gardens; teeming with human life and brute creation ; and on all 
sides environed by snowy mountains, which literally shut the 
place out from the rest of the world. We may indeed call the 
Cashmeereea “ penitus toto divisos orbe.” The valley is anoasis 
iathe midst of a desert—not of sand, but of rook, snow, and gla¬ 
cier- Cashmere is a gem, and the everlasting Himalayas areits 
casket. Such* are the traveller’s first ideas as he gases ttapndd 
on this wonderful Panorama. At" almost one guinea .the eye 
comprehends some -two hundred and fifty miles ol snowy mous-’ 
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tains : the Kishtwar range on the East, the Peer Punjal range on 
the South, the Kaghan range on the West; and On the North 
the noble hills of Hurmookli, the highest peak of which towers 
up to 17,000 feet, and, overlooking the valley, reigns the undis- 
puted monarch of all the hills immediately round Cashmere. 

Then, looking at the valley itself, the traveller observes the 
tortuous meandering course of the Jhelum-Vidustha river, from 
the point where it passes by Islamabad at the Eastern end of the 
valley, to the point where it hursts through the barrier of the 
hills at Baramulla near the Western end. Thus the river 
wanders through gardens, and rice-fields and plane groves, look¬ 
ing just like the Thames or Severn at Home, perfectly naviga¬ 
ble for eighty miles from one extremity of the valley to the 
other, constantly traversed by boats plying on business or plea¬ 
sure, and forming the high-road of nature, far easier and 
smoother than the grandest trunk roads ever constructed, by hu¬ 
man hands. Then you note the varieties in the surface of the 
ground ; the hillocks near tlie base of the mountains sometimes 
crowned with temples, sometimes by villages, sometimes by lit¬ 
tle forts; the slightly elevated plateaux (known by the name 
of Khurewa, a Persian word) producing wheat, barley, cotton, 
linseed, and saffron; the lower lands waving with rice ; the swamps 
near the river verdant with water herbage. The theory asserted 
by geographers—that the valley was once a vast lake, becomes 
patent to the eye. Down beneath, at his feet, the traveller 
then sees, stretched out, the city and the lake of Srinugger. The 
city is not, like many oriental towns, diversified by minarets or 
conical temples; viewed from a height it looks like a flat mass 
of reddish and brownish houses, with the river winding^hrough 
the midst of it, and small marshy lakes all round it. Islanded 
in the midst of waters, it has almost a Venetian aspect. Close 
to it is the lake sleeping placidly at the feet of steep hills rich 
with colours of purple rock, and herbage of that deep green 
which is seen only in humid climates. Near to the city there 
rises abruptly the citadel rock of Huree Purbut crowned with 
a fort. Beyond that you observe another little reddish hill 
at the foot of which is the Manus lake; and in the distance at 
the Western end you see a long silver line at the foot of the 
hills, and yon are told that this indicates the waters of the great 
Wullur lake. ; '■ 

Thus the traveller sees at one view all the leading feature*; 

Cashmere. If the reader shall, from our previous descrip¬ 
tion, lmve formed ah idea of the atmosphere qf J:he regionj mi 
will readily imagine what a magical effect, almost what a celes¬ 
tial tone, it imparts to the whole scene. And then there # 
the vast expanse of sky visible' at once, and diversified by fcoiihtf- 
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lees clouds, which it would need the pefc of a Raskin to de¬ 
scribe. Indeed this changeful sky adds infinitely to the beeuty 
of the scene. Without it, so vast a circle of mountains and so long 
a plain must have an aspect of sameness. But when the mountains 
at one point stand out in pure blue, at another are obscured 
with fleecy vapours, at another arc dark with gloom; when 
light fleeting shadows arc perpetually chasing each other over 
the landscape; when the suif.ioe ot the spreading waters as¬ 
sumes, in its intense reflection, all the changing hues of sky, earth, 
and mountain; then the spectator Icels the endless variety of 
nature. If Turner could in his best da) s have painted this 
landscape, what a legacy he would have left to succeeding 
geneiations ot artists. We hav e beheld many of the celebrated 
views in Europe so much ficquoutcd by tourists, and wo are 
confident that the view from the Tuhht-i-Solciman of Cashmere 
will bear comparison w i th the v cry best of* them. Lake, river, 
mountain, snow, rock, building, plain, foliage, are surely the 
grand elements of landscape; and ‘these are all combined in a 
very high degree, and to an immense extent, in the great 
Cashmere v iow. 

Wo shall now describe very briefly the city of Srinugger. 
As already mentioned, it is built on both banks of the Jheluui- 
Vidustha, which being there about sc\cnty yards broad, forms 
the principal street of the city, just as the great oanal does 
at Venice. Immediately over the river the great shawl mei- 
chants, who send their goods and agents to Paris and London, 
have built moden# houses, in a style not unlike the Italian, 
with picturesque open verandahs in which they love to sit 
and enj|g the evening air. These people like to Bee Europeans, 
and a gentleman and a lady going to look at the shawls in the shop 
will be invited to take tea and cakes! They will also be happy 
to see you in the interior of their houses; and if you like Cash- 
jfljsre cookery (which is good of’its kind) they will give you u toler¬ 
able repast. Their breads of various kinds, their milk, cheese, 
and fruits, are sure to be excellent. The carved wood work ia 
the houses is generally v ery pi etty, and so are the carpets. When a 
European visitor comes, a splendid Cashmere shawl usually serves 
as a cloth for the table. Their gardens are of course very pretty, 
and the vine growing almost wild forms beautiful festoons. Tae 
Wises of the common sort are very ricketty, and remind one of the 
jKl, Curiosity Shop. Timber (generally cedar) is largely used in 
building, stone ia abufladant, and excellent bricks are made. Lime 
\is sparingly used* ^*eing liable to injury from snow. The roofs 
•'are always of a gat^phape, in order to withstand the superincum¬ 
bent snow In winter. From the quantity of timber used, fires 
are frequent, indeed almost of daily occurrence. Not long ago 
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the Shergiuhoe, the Moba-Raja’s palace and offices, were burnt 
down, and a quantity of valuable records destroyed. The streets 
and alleys arc very dirty: there is no thought of conservancy: the 
teeming population is huddled together in a most squalid state. 
But the real high street of Siinugger, the river, is a noble one. 
Jt is crossed by seven bridges, consisting ol a wooden roadway 
resting on massive piers of solid beams ot wood piled one on the 
othoi. Sometimes small wooden houses and shops are built on 
the biidgc, which then has the appearance which old London 
Bridge used to have. In the afternoon the river is full of row¬ 
ing boats of parties going on pleasure, business or trade. At 
certain seasons the scene is enlivened by the boats of European 
gentlemen, who take a row on the river in the same way as they 
would take a ride on the Course. Ofton two French merchants 
may be seen with their red Fez caps. These are agents in the 
shawl trade. The next great street is the Fish Canal, excavat¬ 
ed by Sooltan Zamoolahdeen. 

The houses on either sidfc of the canal arc lofty, sombre and 
picturesque. This is justly considered the most characteristic 
portion of Srinuggcr. There are also two other canals. The city 
is not rich in public buildings. It has however a Jumma mosque, 
which is not very handsome, being utterly dissimilar in architec¬ 
ture liom the impelial mosques ot the cities in Upper India. It 
lias no tall minarets. But it has delicate tapering spires of wood, 
and lofty pillars of cedar on jicdestals of black marble, some¬ 
thing like what the pdlaia must have beon in the temple of 
Jerusalem. Tlicie i* afino Hindoo temple of great antiquity, 
and a largo stone mosque. Both these hav e been turned into 
rice granaries. There is one beautiful shrine of Shah Iiamadttn 
situate on the bank of the river. It is built of wood; the roof 
is in a kind of gable form surmounted by a graceful wooden spire. 
Shcrgurhee,or Moha-llaja’a palace, is abuilding quite new and per¬ 
fectly unpretending. The only thing to mark it is the gilt cone 
of a Hindoo Shiwala. It was here that the late Molia-Raja breath¬ 
ed his last during the most critical period of 1857. His son, the 
presont Moha-Raja, is building a tomb of black stone to be sur¬ 
mounted hereafter by a gilt cone, at a place about three miles 
from the city. There has been no census taken of the city popu¬ 
lation. It may probably number 250,000 persons. 

If the traveller shall expect to see at Srinugger picturesque 
costumes, and numbers of handsome Casbmeree women washing 
clothes at the ghats on the water’s edge, he will be disappointed. 
In the cities of Upper India the people of all classes are fond of 
rich and positive colours in their dress. In some Eastern cities «nch 
as Cairo, the picturesque effect of such colours i# redtarkable. la 

Cashmere there is nothing of thokind. The upper classes wear white 

a»irvwK, 1WM. V 
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turbans, and the lower classes, drab. The long flowing overcoat bouuil 
at the waist with a girdle of white cloth, is with all classes drab- 
grey, or black; the loose trousers are of the same colours or else 
white. The only attempt at colour is the coarse red dress worn 
by some of the women in the lower classes. The moil are a 
tall, broad, handsome race. The women of the upper classes 
must doubtless be handsome ; but no European traveller has an 
opportunity of judging of this. Certainly the women of the 
lower and middle classes, to be seen about Srinuggcr, are not re¬ 
markable in appearance. The children arc often pretty and 
sometimes beautiful. It is perhaps superfluous to add that much 
the same rules in regard to the seclusion of women prevail in 
Cashmere as in India. 

Srinuggcr is of course rich in various kinds of cloths, carpets, 
and shawls, made from goat’s hair, or wool, or cotton. All 
kinds of armoury and cutlery can be made. The papier macho 
Wares are excellent. We will, in this place, give a lew details 
only regardin'' the shawls and the papier macho. 

If you visit a shawl factory you will be ushered into a long 
room, with a number of wooden looms in it, at which sickly-look- 
ing men aud boys are sitting. The pattern of the shawl is first 
drawn on paper in ink or pencil. Then the master workman 
(who must be a skilful person) places this pattern underneath 
some open thread work, which is partially transparent so that 
he can see the pattern underneath. Then with needle and 
coloured thread, he works the pattern on to the above-mentioned 
thread work which thus serves as a foundation. To work mit 
the original pattern in this way demands both skill and intelli¬ 
gence ; after that the operation is mechanical, though still re¬ 
quiring accurate eye-sight and delicate fingers. One man 
takes the pattern worked out in original as above describ¬ 
ed, and reads out to others thus—so many red threads, so 
many blue, so many yellow, and so on. Others note down on pa¬ 
per what he reads out. Thus a number of scores, as it were, 
are written out at the same time. These are placed before the 
workmen. Each workman looking at his score works in the 
threads with his loom according thereto. This loom work is re¬ 
fined, durable, aud expensive. A number of shawls are also 
made with needle and thread. These, though beautiful euough, 
are not so good nor so expensive as the others. The very best 
articles that can be made are the tribute shawls which are sent 
annually by the Moha-Kaja to the Queen of England. Consi¬ 
dering that the art of shawl-making has not been introduced in¬ 
to Cashmere since more than a hundred years, the development 
it has attained is remarkable. A large manufactured in Srinng- 
ger woulihhAve as many as 3,000 persons in his employ. In tho 
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best (lays of Sikh rule there were about 7,000 families engaged 
in this manufactory; there may be now some 10,000. At 
the rate oifue per family this would give about 50,000 persons. 
The Revenue yielded to the Moha-Raja from the shawl duties 
may amount to twelve lakhs of Rupees, or £120,000 per annum. 
The demand lor shawls in Europe is great and increasing. And 
though there arc cii cumstances that retard the progress of the 
manufacture, yet more and better Bliawls are made at the present 
than at any former period. The great mart is of course Baris. 
Consequently the Srinugger &hawl-merchants evince much in¬ 
terest in Fiench politics. Their profits were lor the time 
much diminished by the Russian war. 'When wc were at 
Srinugger several merchants were anxiously enquiring about the 
pending hostilities between Fiance and Austria, in consequence 
ot which they apprehended a gieat fall in the price of shawls. 
Wc may add that the goat, whose hair supplies this matchless 
material, never appeals at Srinugger. lie can only exist in the 
snowy regions ot Thibet. * The Moha-Raja tried to domesticate 
two of these animals at bi mugger, but they sickened and died. 

As is well known, there are colonics of Cashmerec shawl- weavers 
in several cities ot the upper Punjab, such as Loodiana, Amriteur, 
Lahoie, Noorporc. The shawls made at these places are equal in 
texture and pattern to the Caslunere shawls, but iul'orior to thorn 
in colour . The djes of Cushmeic are unrivalled. The natives 
attribute this unapproachable superiority to the purity of the 
air and the water. 


The papier maclic work is done in this wise. First there is a 
wooden tramework, over that is laid ship ufler strip of paper in 
thin layers. These are gummed together. Over this sub¬ 
stance is laid a white cement made from a kind of lime, and the 


whole is put out to dry. The paper substance tlruB prepared 
is taken off the framework, and painted over in various colours 
with floral devices. The painted surface is then touched up 
with liquid gold, and the thing is complete. Inkstands, cigar- 
cases, card-cases, and blotting-books, are the principal things 
made in this way. They are very tasteful and elegant. 

The suburbs and lake of Srinugger now claim a brief notice. 

At the Eastern end of the city, on the river side, there is ft love¬ 
ly suburb, where the Mahomedan Governors used often to resort, 
where later the Sikh Governors, such as the great Huri Singh 
Nulwa, the heir apparent Shore Singh, the Sheikh Imamooddeen, 
built summer houses and gardens; and. where the late Moha- 
Raja Golab Singh built several charming little Bungalow# for 
the accommodation of British Officers. All European visitor* 
now resort thither. There are beautiful avenue! of poplar «U 
round the place, and one celebrated avenue about a my^S 
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long, planted some fifty years ago by the Mahomedan rulers, and 
sometimes used as a race course. This reminds oue of some of 
the interminable poplar avenues of Lombardy. 

The lluri Purbut citadel has already been alluded to. Iu 
the time of the Mogul Emperors, palaces, public offices and 
mosques, all handsomely built, were olusteicd round the foot of 
this rock. In a circle round there the Emperor Akbar the 
Great built a stone wall of great breadth and massiveness, 
otrongtbened with numerous bastions, at an enormous cost. 
This wall still remains, and forms the real strength of the plare. 
At that time there was no fort at the top of the rock. Hut af¬ 
terwards the Doorranee Sovereign, Zeiniin Shull, built one; and 
among other illustrious prisoners the unfortunate Shah Soqja of 
Cabul was for some time impriwued there. This fort was kept 
up by tbe Sikhs, and has been repaired by the Moha-llaja. 

As the traveller proceeds from the city to visit the lake, he 

{ lasses through a kind of regulating dam, called the “ gate of tho 
ake.” The object of this is to prevent the floods of the river 
from causing the waters of the lake to rise inconveniently high. 
There arc two massive sliding wooden doors which move on their 
hinges. If the river is falling, then the waters of the lake, be¬ 
ing higher than the river water, force the gates open and pass 
on into the river. If the river is at flood then its waters, being 
the higher, force the gates in. The gates being shut thus ex¬ 
clude the water from invading the lake. These precautions are 
certainly necessary, for an excess of water in the lake is to be 
dreaded. Its waters have considerably exceeded the limits of 
former rimes, to the injury of surrounding gardens and cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Passing onwards through a maze of swamps and channels the 
traveller will note the “ Floating Gardens.” These littlo gar¬ 
dens really do swim on the surface of the water, and are dragged 
about from place to place at will. Planks of wood are bound 
together with grass ropes. Over the raft thus formed a matring 
of reed stalks may be placed to give consistency. Over this 
again earth is strewn and sown with melons and vegetables. 
The vegetable bed thus formed is set to float on the water from 
which it derives nourishment and moisture. These gardens may 
be seen floating about for miles on the borders of the lake and 
on the channels which lead to it. They are frequently carried 
off by thieves at night, the abstraction of them being easy. 

The aquatic vegetation in these waters is rich. There is tbe 
Sintrhara nut, lp^gely consumed by Hindoos, and having a long 
winding stalk just like a chain. It yields a considerable re¬ 
venue to fchef State. There is a plant also with a yellow flower 
largely given to cows, and said to have a very boaofieial effect 
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t)Q the milk, which in Cashinero isr always excellent. There i? 
the “ Nilofur Kumuree” or lily of the moon; its flower is white, 
and opens out at night, closing as soon as the sun begins to t 
shine. There is also the “ Nilofuv Shumrco” or lily of the sun. * 
Its flower is purplish red, and is closed at night, but displays 
itself to tho sunlight. At certain seasons when these lilies are 
in flower, they enhance the beauty of the lake. The one with its 
pallid aspect adds to the effect of moonlight on the waters. The 
other makes the face of the lake blush with a rich bloom during 
tho noonday glare. 

The lake itself, which is open on one side towards the city 
and river and has the flattest possible banks in that direction, is 
abruptly bounded on two sides by steep hills of moderate height, 
but of very picturesquo appearance, owing to the purple rocks 
and the intensely green herbage. Along the base of these hills 
the water’s edge was, in the imperial times, liued with summer 
houses and gardens. Among, these, two gardens are pre-eminent, 
namely tho Shaleemar gardens and tho Nishut Uagh (“ Garden 
of Plcaaance”) both built by tho Emperors. The Shaleemar 
gardens were originally adorned by noble plane trees; and by 
a stream led from tho hill, converted by artificial means unto 
a variety of channels, tanks, cascades and fountains, and inter¬ 
spersed by a number of tasteful buildings, among which the best 
was a summer house, resting on black, marble pillars, pedestals, 
cornices and eaves. But the glories of Shaleemar are departed. 
The stream no longer runs in the artificial channels. The plane 
trees are stunted or withered, of the buildings the black marble 
pillars alone remaining in a decent state, Their sombre, solomn beau¬ 
ty harmonizes with the desolation around. The Moha-Itajais indeed 
repairing it, but the repairs are out of taste; and Shaleemar which 
is now a sad ruin, will soon, in all probability, be permanently vul¬ 
garized. Tho Nish&t Bagh was in the same style as Shaleemar, and 
by many persons is supposed to have been superior. It has suffer¬ 
ed and is still suffering a similar fate. Its plane trees are however 
in hotter preservation; and tho sketchor may still find a “ subject” 
here. On an eminenoc over the lake there are the ruins of the 
Puree Muhal or Fairies’ abode, built by a pries* in the family of 
the Emperor Akbar —this commands the best view obtainable otthe 
lake. In another corner there is the Nussem Bagh, a noble grove 
in loir preservation, containing some twelve hundred largo plane 
trees. In tho centre of the lake is the famous island of the four 
plane trees. Here Dewan Kirpa Ram, one of* the Sikh Governors 
of Cashmere, built a summer house, but this has Allen down is 
the surface of the little island has been submerged by the rising' 
waters of the lake. The device of four plane trees (Chufelr 
Chunar) is a favourite one with Mahomcdans. A small masgttry 
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platform is constructed for a siesta, and a plane tree is planted 
at each point of the compass so-as to ensure shade to the sitter 
at all hours of the day. The “ ChuMr Chunar” is to be met With 
at many places of resort in Cashmere. 

In the centre the waters of the lake, unencumbered by flow* 
ers or weeds, are deep, dark, and tranquil. By day the reflections 
are intense. At moonlight the scene is beautiful. On dark 
nights, the Moghul Emperors used to have bonfires lit on 
the hills in order that they might enjoy the glitter of the 
reflections on the water. The natives of Srinugger of all classes 
are fond of rowing about this lake. Hundreds of boats, some res¬ 
pectable, some of humble build, may seen be plying there daily. 
And on festival days parts of the lake are covered with gala 
parties of holiday makers, just as at times the lake of Lucerne 
is frequented by visitors to the chapel of William Tell. 

We may here mention the two other lakes of Cashmere, 
namely the little Manus lake and tl\e great Wullur lake. 

From Srinugger you may go by boat down the river (en¬ 
joying all the way a beautiful view of the snowy Ilurmookh 
mountain) to the Manus lake, a pretty little sheet of water. 
On the edge of this there is a ruined imperial garden. On one 
side there is the little hill of “ Aha-Teon,” covered with wilda- 
ricots, of which the yellow and russet foliage in autumn causes a 
eautiful reflection on the water. At the foot of this there 
are limestone quarries which furnish all the lime for build¬ 
ing in Cashmere. 

From the Manus lake you may proceed by boat to the 
Wullur lake: this Western quarter, receiving all the drainage 
of the valley, becomes rather swampy, and there are channels 
innumerable. The Wullur lake is a vast sheet of water, about 
6 miles broad and 12 long. It lies in the North West corner 
of the valley. On its Eastern side it lies open towards the 
valley; but on its three other sides it is abruptly bounded 
by hills, over which there rise the snowy ranges of Hur- 
mookh and Sungobal. These white mountains, towering 
immediately over the expanse of water, look magnificent. On 
the Western side there is a hill jutting out into the lake, 
and surmounted by a Mahometan shrine named Baba 
Shookurooddeen. The traveller can easily ascend this bill, 
from the top of which he will overlook the lake apd the 
valley beyond. - This is one of the best views in Cashmere, 
h by no means equal to the view from the Tukhti-Solei- 
near Srinugger. In the middle of this lake alsothere is 
Sfe island^ adorned by the ruins of a Hindoo temple and a Ma- 
homedan mosque. But its detectability is destroyed by the 
eerfoce of the ground being mostly submerged by the Waters 
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of the lake. Towards the shores the Singhara nut (already 
mentioned) is very abundant: its red, orange, and browrrleaves 
on the surface of the water are beautiful. In the centre the water 
is immensely deep. The wind sweeping down from the moun¬ 
tains constantly occasions a violent agitation of the surface of 
the water, which then surges with waves like the lake of Garda — 

“ Pluciibus et fremitu assurgens, Bouaeu, marino.” 

The boatmen always warn, the traveller not to venture across 
after noon-day; as the wind rises towards evening. Once Runjeet 
Singh and his suite, with some three hundred boats, disregarded 
their caution. The lake submitted very quietly at first; but 
having got the Royal Flotilla well into the midst of the waters, 
began then to display its terrors. The boats were battered to 
pieces, and the terrified monarch and courtiers narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

From one corner oFthis lake there leads the mountain road 
to Iskardo, and also to the rugged and turbulent region of 
Gilghit, against which the Moha-Raja is now organizing 
an expedition. These expeditions, however, occasion a fruitless 
expenditure of blood and money. Of such regions, the natives 
say—“ if a small force goes what will it. do ; if a large force goes, 
what will it eat ?” 

We shall now say a few words on the Hindoo ruins of Cashmere, 
which are some of the finest and most interesting of thiB kind in 
existence. These ruins you meet with everywhere ; on the grand 
plateau of Martundh, on the summit of the Tukhti-Soleiman, on 
the banks of the Jhelum-Vidustha, in the groves of Pandrenton, 
amidst the cedar forests of Baramulla; on the island of the lake, 
on the edge of the Puttun swamps, among the crowded streets of 
Srinugger. They are all in the same style and of the same 
material; and evidently belong to the same sera,—an ®ra when 
indeed there must have been a long line of kings reigning over a 
prosperous people, when there were giants in the valley, that is 
giants in skill, art and organization. The oldest may be 1700, the 
latest, 100 years old. The people speak of them as the work of the 
Pandoos, so largely mentioned in the Mohabharut epic. Few 
antiquarian tasks could be more interesting than a research info 
the history of these buildings ; and well has this task been^per¬ 
formed by James Prinsep, Horace Wilson, and Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham. Their studies have unfolded a history of which the 
Hindoo race may be proud; and have shewn that once the annals 
of Cashmere were as glorious as its climate was lovely fund 
that once the destiny and exploits of man were worthy of aOetljSis 
so favoured by nature. In those days Cashmere jvasdjo# flrts 
Cashmerees, before any foreign invader had swept over the eofiil- 
try. : The valley was thus inhabited b£ a powerful section dfffee 
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Brahmin tribe, and the Moslem had not yet poured in from the 
Westflo overthrow the sacred buildings of Hindooism, and so for¬ 
cibly convert its people to the faith of Islam. Detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins as they now exist are to be found in books of 
travel, and especially in the volumesof Vigne and Moorcroft. To the 
reflective modern traveller the aspect of these remains—the 
massive grey stones from 5 to 10 feet in length and breadth,— 
the noble monolith pillars twenty feet high,—the trefoil arches, 
the elaborate stone carving of images, flowers, birds, fish, and 
all manner of grotesque device,—the high ornamentation on a 
bold massive surface,—the noble sites shewing that the archi¬ 
tects deeply felt the grandeur of nature—the long colonnades, 
the imposing gateways,—the leaning or fallen walls, overthrown 
by the shock of earthquake (no force short of this could bring 
down such massive structures)—all these features are power¬ 
fully impressive, and. add greatly to the interest of the scenery 
of Cashmere. 

Each ruin too has some special interest of its own. The 
Martundh (commonly called Muttun) ruin near Islamabad, is 
connected with Lulta Dutt, the most splendid of the Hindoo 
kings of Cashmere; is celebrated as being the most extensive 
ruin in the valley; and is remarkable for its site, being built at 
the top of a long narrow plateau jutting out, like an unfinished 
Giant’s Causeway, right into the valley ; standing about 300 feet 
above the average level of the valley, and with a grassy level 
surface looking like a vast race course. This would be consi¬ 
dered by moderns to be the finest and healthiest building site in 
Cashmere. At Bij-Briara on the Jhelum there was the oldest 
and loftiest temple in Cashmere, built some 200 years before the 
Christian Era. This was thrown down some 400 years ago by 
Sikunder, the Mahomedan Iconoclast, who used its fine mater¬ 
ials to built a mosque on the same site. But by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of history a Hindoo monarch, though of a different race, 
Came to rule over Cashmere; and recently the Moha-Kajah Golab 
Singh threw down the mosque, and again used the Bame old ma¬ 
terials for a new temple. But this degenerate age does not 
produce the architects of the olden time ; and we shall doubtless 
soon see a pigmy edifice rearing its little head to mock the me¬ 
mory of the great Bij-Briara temple. At Avantipur in the 
same neighbourhood, the remains of a city extend for miles. 
Most of these are covered over with accumulations of earth, but 
in some spots the. real character of the architecture has been 
shewn by exqpyatione made under the direction of Alexander 
Cunningham. This city is called after its founder, Avanta Dutt, 
V>me centuries after Christ, and whose name is, rever- 
||PP' justice in Cashmer^ just as the name of Nowahirwan is in 
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Persia. The ruins of Pandrenton, close to Srinugger and near 
the foot of the Tukhti-Soleiman, attest the site of a treaf city. 
Among those, there was visible a short time ago a statue (fe¬ 
male figure) some twenty feet high Most of the limbs have 
however been now carried away by depredators. Here too is 
the graceful temple in the midst of a tank, and dedicated to the 
water goddess. 

We have by no meanB exhausted the list of excursions within 
the valley itself to tempt the tourist. Near Islamabad at the East¬ 
ern end of the valley there are (besides the great ruin above 
mentioned) the sacred tanks of Martundh and Anautkn&g, and 
the Aclubul gardens. The last named gardens are in utter ruin. 
They are threatened with vulgar repairs; which is to be regretted, 
as even their desolation is beautiful. There is a fine spring which 
comes bubbling up tumultuously from the foot of a Ilill crown¬ 
ed with cedais. The<gardcns, now no more, were constructed 
uuder order of tha Emperor Shah J than. In the same neighbour¬ 
hood there is the fountain <5f Vernag., This was formed into a 
large pool, with aiches built all round, by the Emperor Jehan- 
geer. The water is extremely deep, and has the most intense 
colour we ever witnessed, something between emerald and azure. 
Still it takes the reflections of the foliage all around, which in 
autumn has such vaiied tints. The brilliant reflections upon a 
deep blue ground are indeed lovely. There is a Persian in. 
scription expiessing the admiration which the Mahomedans feel 
for this fountain. Close to the fountain there is an orchard, where 
Sir Henry Lawrence once pitched bib tent for some,time; also 
General Nicholson in 1856 was encamped there for six weeks. The 
fountain of Vernag is the principal source of the Vidustha-Jhe- 
lum river. The vidustha is often called the Bihut in Cash¬ 
mere, and we need not remind the classical reader that it is 
the old Hydaspes. 

From Srinugger the traveller may in two days’journey visit 
the “ Gool-muig” or “ Flowery Mead.” In the early part of 
May as the snow thaws off, it leaves the broad plateau a mass 
of red and purple flowers. The effect is wonderful. The 
flowers soon disappear: but the meadow is still a glorious 
pasture laud situated high up in the Hills amidst fir forests 
and snotvy summits. In summer its climate is delightful. 

We must now say a few words on the natural productions of 
Cashmere. 

The great staple of the valley is rice. This cultivation is 
carried on throughout all the lowlands, that is, all the land ex¬ 
cept the Khurewa plateaux. It receives muen natural mois¬ 
ture and bIbo much artificial irrigation. Its quality i#good, bat > 
generally not first rate. The beautiM rice of Peshawar, of tb*. 

SlMBUBBB, 1859, “ W 
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Kangra valley, of thd Hoshyarpoor swamp, is certainly to be 
met witfi in Cashmere, but not in large quantities. The crop 
can almost always be depended on; Dut sometimes a famine 
does occur, as when about 25 years ago, in one autumn night, 
a deadly blast came and smote the rice harvest A native told 
us, that in the evening the people retired to rest with a fine 
harvest waving round them, and in the morning awoke to see 
that harvest withered. Wheat and barley are produced, but 
of sewnd rate quality. Cotton is grown, so is linseed. Indian 
corn and maize are grown not in the valley but on the 
rounding Hill sides. Sugar cane and Indigo you do notMfr; 
attempts have been made to introduce them both withuulwfcte- 
Cess. Saffron of excellent quality is produced, but aimbet 
exclusively on one plateau. Vegetables of sorts are raised,%ut 
not as yet European vegetables; not even the ubiquitous potato. 
The fruits—cherries, apricots, peaches, mulberries, apples, 
pears—exactly resemble those of our island. But the Eng¬ 
lish fruits are Ruperioa in flavour and richness. The vino 
grows wild everywhere ; but the grapes of Cashmere never 
equal those of Cabul. Wild raspberries and blackberries are 
met with ; but no strawbenies worthy of the name according 
to our English ideas. The flowei s, chiefly wild, are much the 
same as those at home. A list of these would comprise most of 
those flowers in which country folk delight at home, such as 
Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, Auricula, Foxglove, wild Geranium, 
ColVmbine, and many others, together with the humbler Butter¬ 
cup and Pjimrose. But the Daisy is, we are told, not to be met 
with ! The Lilies we have already mentioned. The country air 
is in summer scented with wild roses, hawthorn and Jasmine. 
The arboriculture of the valley is not very remarkable. The 
poplar is of rapid growth. The noble plane tree is so abundant 
as to be a weed. But it suffers greatly from mischief done to 
the topmost sprouts by a kind of Heron. This Heron is, however, 
tolerated on account of the beautiful black feathers which adoru 
its head, and which form the waving crest in which Punjabee 
warriors and chiefs so much delight. The cedars which grow 
on the HiU sides close to the valley, and which furnish most of tile 
timber for building, are poor specimens of the tribe, and would 
bear no comparison with the giants of the forests of Pangee or 
Bussahir. 

On the whole the productions of Cashmere, though of course 
rich, are not highly developed) if the advantages of climate are 
considered. .The agriculture is very ordinary, muoh the same 
ai that which obtains in India, and there is much culturable waste. 
Its agricultural resources might be developed by a moderate 
amount of labour and drainage. 
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There is no such a tiling as a wheeled vehicle in Cashmere* nor 
any large beast of burden such as a camel. But thiswant is not 
felt where there is such an abundance of water carriage and such 
numbers of ponies and mules. But if the traveller should have 
heard great accounts of the Cashmere ponies, be will be disap¬ 
pointed by the reality. Thelittle animals have narrow chests, 
foreheads, backs and loins. Their build is slim and tbeir legs 
thin. They are weedy, though active aud hardy. The best 
ponies come from Ladakh and Yarkund. The plan would be 
to cross the breeds, and this we understand the Moha-ltajah in¬ 
tends to do. The cows and oxen are small. There are no buffaloes. 
The sheep are small; and the mutton something remarkably 
diflprent from Southdown. Beef is forbidden food, the ruler 
Iftng a Hindoo. Fish cannot he caught just now, the Court 
being still in mourning for the late Moha-Iiajah. At all the sa¬ 
cred tanks great sanctity is attached to the shoals of little fishes. 
The goat of the valley is a very ordinary creature. The goat, 
which gives the hair for the shawlsulives up above among the 
snows. 

• There is little or nothing in the valley for the sportsman to 
shoot. The sport is all in the neighbouring mountains—deer, 
bears, &e. The journal of a sportsman round Cashmere, would 
have great general interest; hut it would carry the reader out 
of the valley into the wilder regions of the Himalayas. 

The climate of Cashmere is warmer thou thalrof England in 
summer, though probably colder in winter. There is nqgregu- 
iar rainy season as in India. Bain and cloud are frequent and 
uncertain as in England. The snow falls in November and 
thaws in April all over the valley. The lakes and river are frozen 
and covered with wild ducks. The bear finds it too hard living up 
above, aud condescends to the plain. Sometimes the sun is not 
visible for weeks. The natives keep themselves warm in rooms 
heated with hot water, or carry about with them little oases 
filled with live charcoal. They wear thick dbverings of grass,* 
like greaves, to protect their legs and feet from the snow. From 
the great humidity of the climate, One might suppose that fever 
would be prevalent. But such is not the cane; perhaps owing 
to the altitude, *the valley being 6000 feet above the sea. 
Whatever the cause, there is little or po fever in Cashmere. Dy¬ 
sentery is not unfrequent. Small-pox is prevalent. In fine 
cities the various diseases arising from vice and filth are too 
painful to record. For a European. invalid the climate of the 
valley in summer is not bracing, and though highly beneficial, 
is not equal to that of the Himalayan Hill Btktions. But 
scenery and associations are most exlulirating, and the climate of 

the Hills on the march to and from Cashmere and of any of the 
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Hills ronntl the valley, is the finest possible. The highest and 
healthiest part of the valley is the Eastern end round Islamabad 
and Vernag. 

The population of the valley (though never numbered by- 
census) may amount to about 2| millions of souls. Emigration 
used formerly to take place to a dfcisiderable extent; aud at the 
great famine, which we have already mentioned, there was a 
considerable exodus. Emigration is not now, however, permit¬ 
ted. Still it is believed that the population does not increase. 
The aborigines of Cashmere were doubtless a Brahmin colony. 
That is wliat the people themselves say. Most of them were 
converted to the faith of Islam after the Mahomedan conquest. 
But there has also been a large admixture of pure Mahomedan 
tribes, such as the Mulliks, Mcers, Sofees, Sheikhs, Roshees. Ute 
tribes we have named form an important section of the agricul¬ 
tural community The EPihres are distinct from the fiishees. 
The latter are Mahomedan Saints, though their name is of Hin¬ 
doo origin. The former are sturdy'peasants. The two impor¬ 
tant tribes of But an<r Rohna, were originally Brahmin 
though now Mahomedans. The Buts indeed ai e the chief agri¬ 
cultural tribe in the vallcy^just as the .fats are in Hindustan. 
It may be said that the whole population of the valley, shawl- 
weavers, artificers, husbandmen and all, arc Mahomedans, with 
the exception of the Cashmeerce Pundits. These Pundits, though 
comparatively *few in numbers, are strong in influence and sta¬ 
tion, fM form the aristocracy of the valley. They originally 
constituted the educated class, and wore the only set of men fit 
for business. Consequently they were largely employed by 
the Mahomedan conquerors. It was probably this circumstance 
that procured their exemption fiom the necessity of embracing 
Islamism. Certainly they have all presen ed their Hiudooism to 
the present day. The highest administrative posts are not 
often bestowed on them. Of the four Civil Districts into 
< which Cashmere ‘is divided one only is held by a Cashmeerco 
Pundit But the best posts in the Customs and Excise, and 
the Ministerial offices in all departments, are held by them. 
The Pundits too have largely emigrated. There are many 
families of them at Lucknow and Delhi. At Lahore, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer to Runjeet Singh, Deena Nath, was a 
Cashmoeree Pundit from Lucknow. His family are still very 
influential, and hold many excellent appointments under the 
British Government. They do not amalgamate with the 
Bmhmins of India, and the necessities of the Cashmere climate 
have made thfirfi relax in respect to food and other matters the 
strictness of Brahminical observance. There is in Cashmere 
generally less of bigotry, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, than in 
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other countries of Asia. The Mahomcdans, retaining some old 
Hindoo associations, arc less fanatical. Most of them belong to 
the Sheeah sect. But the sectarian zeal through which thS 
Shecahs in India are so troublesome at the season of the 
Mohurrum festival, does not rage in Cashmere. Once under the 
Sikh rule, there was however ft serious disturbance between th8 
Sheeahs and Soonnees of Srinugger; since which time the Mo- 
hurrurn has not been kept with any great solemnity. Cashmere 
has at different times been visited a good deal by holy men 
from Arabia and Persia. The tombs of Mahoinedan Saints are 
to be .met witli all over the valley, and these shrines are very 
picturesque objects. Most of the ministering Brahmins at the 
iiindoo sacred places arc men from India. There is a 
constant ebb and flow of the tide of Iiindoo pilgrims who re¬ 
sort to various places in Cashmere, especially to^Amernath, a 
spot situated in a remote valley towards the Eastern extremity; 
of Cashmere. Amernath is indeed one of the most interesting 
of all the places of Hindoo 1 pilgrimage. The hardships of the 
route must greatly enhance the merit of the expedition : for the 
delicate nature of the burning South has to march through the 
snows of the North. At Martundh near Islamabad, Runjeet Singh 
established several Sikh priests to read the Grunth ; and those 
men remain there to this day. 

Whatever education there is in Cashmere (and it is not wide¬ 
ly spread) is Muhomedan. Hindoo learning does not flourish. 
The language of the upper class, and of official life, is Persian. 
The Puudits, though good Persian scholars, seldom know cons¬ 
ent. The Cashmeerce dialect, which is based on the llindee, is 
written in the Persian character. The Sikh rulers taught the 
upper classes to speak Punjabce, and as the present Government 
is half Punjabee, that dialect is still generally understood. The 
Oordoo language has not much currency, except with those in¬ 
dividuals who may be connected with the British authorities, and 
with the merchants whoso servants and ag^hts have travelled in 
India. * 

The character of the Cashmeeree people does not seem general¬ 
ly to make, a favourable impression on lire European travellers 
who have had the means of studying it. In general terms 
we believe that the Cashmeerees may be characterised as mild, 
inoffensive and industrious, with those defects which usually 
pertain to the weak who have been for many centuries held 
down by the strong. If deceit, chicanery, and litigiousnefv 
are to be met with amongst them, we must,. before judg¬ 
ing them severely, remember what their condition has been 
for uuray generations. They are cunning artificers and dili¬ 
gent husbandmen. They have strong family affections. Tfc^c 
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women are better and more faithful than the women of 
Jhe Punjab. They understand how to associate themselves 
together incorporations, and the system of village commu¬ 
nities exists as strongly iu Cashmere as in India. They are 
not generally violent or fanatical. They are orderly ; not much 
addicted to crime either against life or property. But il’ ex¬ 
asperated they are capable of desperate acts. The town folk 
are a sleek, thin race, with delicato nervous organization. The 
country folk are as sturdy muscular fellows as you would see any¬ 
where. Though they iovc their native valley they do not ap¬ 
preciate its scenery, and seldom know even the names of the 
surrounding mountains. They seem to have no taste for mili¬ 
tary service, and have never been enlisted as soldiers cither by 
the Sikhs or by the present Government. Ontho whole it may he 
said that th% Cashmeerees embosomed in the Himalayas are 
a population sui generis, very different from the fierce 
and fanatical tribes on their Western border, from the Thibetan 
races of Ladakh on the North, froAi the Rajpoot mountaineers 
on the South and East. ‘ , 

As is well known, Cashmere was, after the Sutlej Campaign 
of 1846, made over by the Lahore Government under the aus¬ 
pices of the British authorities to Golab Singh, King of Jumtnoo. 
Golab Singh had, in addition to his hereditary principality of 
Jummoo, # acquired Kishtwar to the East and Ladakh to the 
North of Cashmere : while the Pooneh and Chubal country to 
the South was held by members of his family. Thus he was 
de facto possessor of the country round Cashmere when that valley 
was made over to him. He died iu 1857, and was succeeded by 
his son Rumbeer Singh, the present Moha-Raja. He holds the 
valley with about J0,000 troops, regular and irregular. The 
men are chiefly hill liajpoots, with a sprinkling of Mahomedans 
from the regions near the Indus, of Punjubees, au.l of Goor- 
khas. There is nothin' to remark in their discipline and 
equipment. In thd*bivil administration, the polioe would seem 
to be effective, sc far as the suppression of crime goes. Fine 
is largely resorted to as a punishment, and so is imprisonment. 
Prisoners may be seen grinding rice on the borders of the Sri- 
nugger lake# There may be some attempt ft judicial systemi 
but it is quite undeveloped. The Revenue amounts to about 
forty lakhs of Rupees, or £400,000 per annum; of which 25 lakhs 
are from Land Tax, and the rest from Customs and Excise. The 
heavy land tax is collected in kind, and consequently the Go¬ 
vernment has to receive and dispose of vast quantities of grain. * 
The organization of the village communities is kept up: head 
town of villages, and of circles of villages are appointed (they 
are called Muquddums and Chowdrees,) just as they used to he 
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Under the Mogul Emperors. Village accountants are also to 
be found all over the valley. 

We have touched but very lightly on the social and political 
condition of Cashmere. The subject is an extensive and in some 
respects a delicate one. It could not be done full justice to in 
an Article like the present. 

We Bhall not conclude without briefly adverting to the 
Geographical work which has been for some time past go¬ 
ing on in Cashmeie. For the past four years a highly trained 
party under Capt. Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers, with¬ 
in the control ol the Surveyor General, has been engaged in a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Cashmere and the surrounding re¬ 
gions. The work of this series will ultimately be incorporated 
with that of the Grand Trigonometiieal Survey of India. This 
work is now nearly concludt cl for Cashmere; the altitude of 
the principal peaks, the diiection of the ranges, the principal 
towns, aud such like points have been fixed with the utmost 
scientific precision. And the varied details of the. valley itself 
have been marked in with peilect topographical delineation. 
Soon therefore Government and the public will be in possession 
of the best possible map of Cashmere. Capt. Montgomerie and 
his assistants have indeed rendered services by which the com¬ 
munity at large will greatly benefit. They have undergone, in 
addition to mental labour, much physical toil and hardship; they 
have borne every vicissitude ol climate and the extremes of heat 
and cold. During the crisis of 1S57, they were a email bond of 
Englishmen, in the heart of the Himalayan mountains, separated 
from one another, and divided by a long and rugged tract from 
their fellow-countrymen who weie canying on such a struggle 
in Northern India. Their position therefore was isolated and 
trying; and peculiar even among the accidents of that ter¬ 
rible time. But the Cashmere Survey was never suspended 
for a moment, its progress was as good as ever. Captain Mont¬ 
gomerie and his Assistants shewed a good Example of how Eng¬ 
lishmen can preserve a calm attitude in the midst of trouble 
and alarm, and adhere to duty and work in the midst of distrac¬ 
tions. And it is but due to Captain Montgomerie to say that to 
high scientific attainments he adds temper, discretion and great 
aptitnde in dealing with natives of all classes. 

And now to conclude. If we shall have at all succeeded in 
imparting to those who have not visited Cashmere an idea of 
the valley, as it appears in the present day; <$r in reviving thfe 
recollections of those who have visited that matchless scene; 
oar object will liave been more than accomplished. We have 
heard natives of Cashuiore say that the British resemble thfe 
Moguls iu their fondness for scenery as well as in other thing*. 
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The memory of the Great Moguls is associated in the minds of 1 
the people with the idea of Empire. They are, par excellence, 
the Emperors of the Past. But sinoe British influence has 
been extended over Northern India, it has been commonly re¬ 
marked by the people that another Imperial race has arisen to 
dominate in Asia. And in truth the Anglo-Indian Statesman 
of the Present does resemble the Great Mogul of the Past, in 
his comprehensive policy, his systematic organization, his 
power of controlling diverse races, his efforts for material im¬ 
provement. But the two resemble each other in a lesser, though 
a strongly marked, idiosyncrasy ; in that they are both Lovers 
of Nature. Both the Englishman and the Mogul came to India 
from a colder climate. The Mogul panted for green pastures 
and running brooks; for an atmosphere that admitted of outdoor 
exercise ; for wilder regions where he could ride and walk and 
hunt. And so does the Englishman. Whenever time or 
opportunity permitted they both betook themselves to the 
Himalayas. for refreshment alter* labour in the plains of 
India. The Englishman raises up stations and settlements at 
twenty different placet on the southern side of the Himalayas. 
The Mogul enriched and beautified Cashmere (already so rich 
and beautiful) with gardens, summer houses and palaces. In 
many climes and places such ab Granada, Constantinople, Da¬ 
mascus, Cairo, the skill and geniub of the Mahometans be¬ 
queathed to the admiration of posterity, specimens of noble 
architecture in the midst of interesting scenery. In Cashmere, 
the Mogul works equalled, in beauty and interest, the fairest 
structures ever raised by Mahomedan hands. Among the Mo¬ 
guls the Emperor Jehangeer is to this day remembered for the 
affection with whiqfe he regarded the valley of Cashmere. He 
used to sit and watch the Srinugger Lake : he would mark the 
surface of the water as it reddened with the purple splendor of 
the lotus in sunshine, or as it was adorned with the chaster beau¬ 
ty of the lily by moonlight; he would observe in the water the 
reflections of the changeful sky, and of the mountains with their 
alternations of gloom and glory ; and in the darkness of night 
he would see .the hill sides lit up with bonfires, reflected a hun¬ 
dred times <>ver on the glittering face of 'the Lake. Again 
he would gaze into the deep blue depths of the Veruag fountain, 
and wonder whether it issued from the Elysium which the 
Prophet had promised to Believers. When afterwards he was 
stricken with pal By he desired to be carried to Vernag as the 
most charming ^spot in all bis dominions. Laboriously the dy¬ 
ing Emperor travelled from the Punjab up the Peer Pt&jal 
route. But as yre have already seen, he never reached Cash- 
mere again, and expired at Bohramgulla near the foot of the 
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great range. Throughout his life-time he would use the often re¬ 
peated saying, that if there be a Paradise on earth, it is this 
queen of valleys. Little then did he think that this verdict 
would be confirmed in after ages by many an English Officer, 
who should resort to Cashmere to brace his frame by the breezes 
of the North, and to refresh his mind by communion with na¬ 
ture. But while doing this, the reflective Christian traveller 
will have thoughts which it never entered into the heart of a 
Mogul to conceive. He will inwardly pray that the bounteous 
Providence which has vouchsafed so many choice gifts to Cash¬ 
mere, may one day bless its people not only with material pro¬ 
gress , but also with moral advancement and with the enlighten*- 
went of the Truth* 
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Art, VIII.—1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to en¬ 
quire into the Organization of the Indian Army, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 1859. 

2. Report of Major General Hancock. 1859. 

3. ; Papers connected with the Reorganization of the Army in 
India , Supplementary to the Report of the Army Commission. 
1859. 


4. Copies of Correspondence between the late Court of Directors, 
the President of the late Hoard of Control, arid the present 
Secretary of State for India, respecting the Aj;th,i.eky Forum 
in India from the commencement of the late Mutiny to the pre¬ 
sent date. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
\2th April, 1859. 

* ’ «■ 

Amongst the numerous and grave topics demanding early 
and careful consideration in connection with the more efficient 
and economical management and control of the vast Indian 
Empire which has been entrusted by Providence to the govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain, there are none which in importance and 
urgency are equal to the vital question as to the speediest and 
most effective mode of reorganizing the Anglo-Indian Army, a 
question upon the prompt, practical and judicious solution of 
which hinges the very existence of that Empire. 

In July last year, when the project of transferring the direct 
Government of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, was still under discussion, a Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the existing condition of the Indian Army and 
the changes it might be expedient to make therein. In March 
of die present year this Commission submitted its report, 
which has now been several months before the public* 
As yet, however, with the exception of two sterile debates in the 
House of Commons and the passing of a bill to increase the Emit 
of 'the Buro{>ean force in India from twenty to thirty thousand 
men, no steps have, apparently, been taken in this moat important 
matter: the result is that in the interim all ib confusion, anxiety, 
doubt and fathomless expenditure throughout the Empire, evsv, ; 
t Until some definite measure is decided upon and some arrange* 
meat niilde.for the efficient military control of the countrvvthe 
ki-ga European force at present employed must necessarily he 
retained in .India, whilst on the other hand, the immaasfc N a^y e 
forces—far excluding in numerical strength and cost the'tfo&fo: 
pative Army of India prior to the mutiny of ,J$57, tratthOBAb#/ 
mg oue.whit morBtrostworthy,-—a force, thebuifcof which; was 

«* * mere temporary: measure, and Y&vped at 
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tli© time as a serious though necessary evil, is still maintained 
pending the settlement of the general question of reorgani¬ 
zation, and that at an expense so enormous as to ho literally 
ruinous to the finances of the empire. „ 

Every day’s delay in this matter is prejudicial to the influence 
and prestige of the British Government in India, and adds to the 
financial' embarrassment, an evil already difficult to deal with, 
whilst it also tends to excite anxieties and fears with reference 


to their future fate and prospects, in the minds of all members, 
European as well as native, in the existing Services. It is there* 
fore imperative that the subject should be promptly aud earnestly 
taken up and fairly grappled with, in order that some sound 
leading principles should be laid down, and some system adopt¬ 
ed which may be at the same time practical and suitable to the 
existing circumstances and to the employment of all efficient and 
trustworthy material now available; a system which, whilst inau¬ 
gurating a thorough and unsparing reform when such is unques¬ 
tionably requisite, shall introduce no unnecessary changes to 
meet mere theoretical plans or experimental crotchets; which 
shall, moreover, initiate even needful changes with all due precau¬ 
tion and consideration5 and which, whilst aiming, as the first 
consideration, ’to secure the best interests of the State, shall act 
be unmindful of the rights and privileges of those who have 
already, for more than a century, done that State such good 
service. The broad principles upon which such a system of 
organization must be baaed should be clearly defined by 
the home authorities, under whose orders, arrangements might 
be commenced at once for the organization in England of the 
European force required, leaving to the local Government of 
India to fill in the outline and carry out the necessary details, in 
regard to the native force and the requisite local establish* 


ments. __ 

The printed report of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Indian Army is somewhat meagre, and on several of the 
most important points is undecided, great difference of opinion 
existing not only in the evidence elicited but amongst the Com¬ 
missioners themselves: nevertheless the report a9 published 
contains—amongst some worthless and objectionable matter,—a 
maes of valuable record, more especially in the appendix and 
supplement. Twelve questions were ]At before the Gomans* 
MOners for opinion and report, and these formed thebaswraf. 
thehrenquiries. The first question was “ the terms on widtib 
ibai&rmy of the East India Company was to 61 transferred^ 
the Gro wn ?” i This question had however in the meanome biaal 
practically disposed of by the Act of 21 and 22. Vietorttlr®^- 
lOfi efthe 2nd AuguatlbSb, for the transferof tbeGh^wsbfllt 
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6f India from the East India Company to the Crown; the 56th 
Clause of which Act distinctly and fully guarantees to the then 
existing members of the Army of the East India Company, on 
its transfer to the Crown, “ the like pay , pensions, allowances and 
* privileges , and like advantages as regards promotion and other * 
* wise, as if they had continued in tke service of the said Company * 
This pledge if most important, and roust be carefully borne in 
mind in the consideration of any plan for the future organization 
of the Indian Army. The 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
questions all bear on the chief point for consideration, in its two¬ 
fold aspect of tho permanent force required for India, and its 
composition, more especially with reference to tho relative pro¬ 
portions of Europeans to Natives in the several arms. As re¬ 
gards the numerical strength of the force to be permanently 
maintained, the Commissioners experience some difficulty in fix¬ 
ing a definite amount, and they quote the conflicting opinions 
given in evidence upon this point. They consider however that 
when peace and order are perfectly restored, railway and river 
communications available, and defensive posts erected through • 
out the country, a European force in round numbers of 
about 80,000 men might be sufficient, which, with the proposed 
proportions of 2 Natives to 1 European in the Bengal, and 3 to 
•1 in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, would give a Native 
force of about 1,90,000. They earnestly recommend however 
•that the Artillery arm should be mainly a European force, a 
few exceptional Native Batteries being maintained for particular 
duties and for stations unsuited to the location of Europeans. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th and 12th questions all have reference 
toore or less direct to a much contested point,—the evidence 
elicited regarding which is of the most widely divergent charac¬ 
ter, and not unfrequently representing the most extreme views, 
—that point being whether the European portion of the Indian 
Army should be exclusively a Line or a Local force, or compos¬ 
ed, as heretofore, of a mixture of the two ;—the best means of 
recruiting for such a force, or of relieving Line Regiments <as 
also whether consolidation of the two forces and exchange from 
one to the other would be practicable with the perfect justice to 
the claims of all Officers in the service of the East India Com¬ 


pany. 


On this subject theffiDommissioners were unable to offer any 
opinion as a body, divided as they were into two parties entertain¬ 
ing diametrically, opposite views. One party, forming the majo¬ 
rity—and understood to be composed of the six Officers of the 
Royal Ajwfy on the Commission,—being strongly in ffivor of 
only me description of force, and that, of course, to be the Line 
Artny, taking India in a regular tour of duty: whilst thfcsxriribr* 
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ity, consisting of the Secretary of State for India and the four 
Indian Officers on the Commission, hold equally stiong opi¬ 
nions in favour of a very considerable Local force, specially in¬ 
tended for service in India. Both parties support their views by' 
arguments and reasous given in detail. Both carry their opi¬ 
nions to a somewhat ultra limit, so much so as to leave on more 
unbiassed minds a conviction that the wisest and safest course is 
probably to be found between the two extremes. 

Independent of the report and opinions of the Commissioners 
themselves, whose previous training, habits and natural bias were 
calculated to render unanimity of opinion doubtful, and in somo 
measure to disqualify them for the duties of impartial judges, 
more especially when three of the members, viz. the Secretaries 
of State for War and for India, as also the Commander^ in-Chief 
of the forces, were, to a certain extent, personally interested in 
the decision,—the position and patronage of their several ap¬ 
pointments being materially affected by it,—there remains m 
the minutes of evidence and, as already stated, more especially in 
the appendix and supplement, a mass of valuable information 
bearing on the various phases of the whole question, sufficient in 
itself to afford ample material for the formation of a sound and 
practical opinion ou the leading features of this important ques¬ 
tion. Amongst the most valuable of the various documents re¬ 
ferred to, may be specially quoted the minute by the present 
Governor General of India and those of the Governors and Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies; 
the evidence verbal and recorded of Lord Ellcnborough ;—the 
minute of Major General Mansfield, the Chief of the Staff in 
India, which may be inferred to represent the views of the 
Commander-in- Chief;—the minute of the Military Secretary to 
Government; that of the Punjab Commission, consisting of Sir 
John Lawrence, Brigadier Chamberlaync and Colonel Edwards; 
those of Sir Bartle Freer, Major General Sydney Cotton, 
and of Colonels Mayhew and Greene, the Adjutants General of 
the Bengal and Bombay Armies, and of Sir R. Vivian and 
Major General Tucker formerly Adjutants General^at Madras 
and Bengal 5 —the reports and evidence of Colonel Durand, who 
was specially appointed to collect and lay before the Commission 
information on this subject; the minute of Colonel Holland 
written evidence and opinions of the Cemmissioners themselves, 
more especially the minutes of H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Colonel W. Burlton, and the separate report of Mqftg 
General Hancock. a * * 

These have all gone into the question in more or lew 
and all bring a oertain amount of special or practical kno 
and experience to bear upon it. Taking this valuable pa 
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evidence and information 5 sifting it with all practicable imparti¬ 
ality j adopting without hesitation such plans as are unanimous¬ 
ly supported ; giving due weight to the opinions, even though 
they may be singular, of those qualified to speak on particular 
or local topics, or with personal and practical experience ; mak¬ 
ing duo allowance for the influence of professional bias an<| in¬ 
terests ; striking as it w'erc on average, not only between nume¬ 
rical discrepancies, but extreme views; and keeping the main 
object—an economical and efficient force—steadily in view, with¬ 
out losing sight ot the rights and privileges of all concerned ; it 
would apparently not be a very difficult matter to arrive at a de¬ 
finite conclusion on the leading points of this great and impor¬ 
tant question ; the main features ot which once fairly established, 
the adjustment of all minor details would be of comparatively 
little difficulty. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to discuss the 
question in its several bearings, taken seriatim, in the spirit 
above advocated ; at the same time offering, with all deference, 
such personal opinions as some considei able local experience and 
a long and careful consideration of the subject may, it is hoped, 
be found to justify. 

The first and most important pmtion of the question, and one 
that should be consideied on its own merits, independent of 
local or special interests, is the amount of the Force to be perma¬ 
nently maintained in India, and its composition as regards the 
several arms and the proportions of Europeans to natives. 

Some considerable time must elapse before the details of any 
scheme for the reorganization of the Army can be fairly and 
practically brought into operation, and in that interim certain 
changes may be expected to have taken place in the present 
condition of India. In the first place it may be inferred that 
the main lines of railway connecting the several Presidencies 
will be, if not completed, at least well advanced; that the 
means of steam communication on the Ganges, the Indus and a 
few of their chief tributaries will have been extended and im¬ 
proved ; that the country generally will have been disarmed, and 
that an efficient, well disciplined ( but not a military ) Police fo^ca, 
under European control, will be organized throughout the Em¬ 
pire ; when these measures have all Jpeen carried out, a com¬ 
paratively small but compact force ought to suffice for the waste 
of India, providing that force is properly constituted and per¬ 
fectly efficient as regards discipline, equipment and the means 
of transport. ’ ’ «. 

In the psesent condition of the Indian finanoes economy is an 
essential consideration; but the line should be cerefolly. drtawA 
between real and false economy. With a weak, ineffietat m 
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ill constituted Army there can be no permanent and general 
feeling of security, and without such security commercial 
confidence, enterprise, and national prosperity are impracti¬ 
cable. Not a man should be maintained in the Indian Army 
who is not really required, but every man on the rolls should 
be as efficient as careful training and liberal equipment can ren¬ 
der the soldiet. 


Assuming that the Police force is available for the per¬ 
formance of all duties connected with the support of the re- 
vonuo and judicial departments, and fully equal to cope with 
auy amount of disarmed rabble; the duties of the regular force 
would be more limited than was the case prior to the mutiny of 
1837, whilst the increased facilities of movement would render a 
smaller force more generally a\ailablc. 

Restricted as it would then be to purely military duties, it 
becomes desirable for moral effect, for training and real efficien¬ 
cy, that the force should, far the most part, be kept together in 
considerable bodies of all arms formed into Hi igades or moveable 
columns, constantly exercised and always ready for service. Xu 
all such Brigades there should not ouly be a proportion of Eu¬ 
ropeans, but they should, as a geneta.1 rule, form the mainstay 
or basis of the Brigade, the native troops acting as auxiliaries. 

For the greater portion of these Brigades the most convenient, 
safe and handy composition would be three .Regiments or Bat¬ 
talions of Infantry, of which one to be European, a Battery of 
Field Artillery, European of course, and, where Cavalry was 
requisite or the ground suitable for the employment of that arm, 
a body of three Squadrons, of which one to be European, the 
native portion being Irregular Cavalry. 

These Brigades to be judiciously disposed over the country 
in reticulated communication with each other, occupying the 
most important political or strategical positions, commanding 
the main communications, overawing any large towns with po¬ 
pulations of disaffected or troublesome character, and protecting 
the great commercial cities of the empire. 

At each Brigade station there should invariably be a fortified 
post, capable of being defended by a small garrison, for the pro¬ 
tection of the Brigade stores, and expense magazine, the fami¬ 
lies of tile European officers and men, and other impedimenta, 
whilst the Brigade might be in the field. With this object m 
view, each Brigade should have a Battery of Garrison Artillery 
attached, the whole or a portion of which, tqgpther with tW 


ther with twrf 


Gafrison and eight for Brigade 5 but the latter number of 
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panics would be amply sufficient and most convenient for all the 
Native Regiments? 

In some localities—more especially in the Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies where circumstances and the oharacter and 
physical qualities of the people render the maintenance of a largo 
proportion of Europeans less absolutely needful,—the Brigades, 
on economical considerations, might be reduced to a wing in¬ 
stead of a whole Regiment of European Infantry, or rather to 
six companies, allowing two for Garrison. Demi Brigades of 
Infantry, with a full complement of Cavalry, would form con¬ 
venient and efficient moveable columns, but these also should 
have their fortified post and garrison. 

Each group of about lour Brigades might form a Division, and 
in each Division there should be a Fort with a stronger garrison 
of a European Regiment and a Battery or two of Artillery. 
These fortresses to contain the arsenal anil stores of the Divi¬ 


sion and the treasury and civil 'records of the province, as 
also to afford a place of refuge in case of emergency to the Eu¬ 
ropean population of the district. 

It would also be desirable in a few of the most important 
Divisions, that the Head Quarter Brigade should contain a 
larger European clement, the ordinary proportion being re¬ 
versed, and thus such Brigades to consist of two Europeans 
to one Native. The Artillery and Cavalry of these Bri¬ 
gades to be likewise increased in certain cases, and the Euro¬ 
pean element to be also proportionally extended to the latter 
arm when requisite. At the most important points of all, there 
ought to be at least three Brigades exclusively composed of Eu¬ 
ropeans, or with only a single Native Regiment added to relieve 
the Europeans from the more exposed and unhealthy duties, 
during the hot season. Of these Brigades, which might be look¬ 
ed upon as the bases or nuclei of the European force, two would 
be requisite for the natural bases of operations at the mouths of 
the Indus and Ganges, that is to say at ICurrachee and near Cal¬ 
cutta ; whilst a third, formiug with these a grand triangle, might 
be most advantageously stationed in the Himalaya; whore like¬ 
wise two or three additional Brigades, composed of Europeans 
and Goorkohe, should also be stationed as reserves, located along 
the line from Almorah to Rawul Pindee, where these troops 
would be kept in a healthy and efficient condition, ready for em¬ 
ployment whenever or wherevertheir services might be called rot 
In 1857 whep, the mutiny broke out, the European Brigade 
quartered in, the hills about Simla, was the only force ready for 
immediate 6 action, and formed the nucleus of the smell hut gal¬ 
lant Army that laid siege to Delhi and saved Indial Tbisw » 
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lesson that assuredly ought not to be forgotten, but rather to bu 
improved upon. 

A reference to the map of India will shew that, occupying only 
the most important positions, there would be an absolute neces¬ 
sity for at least 48 Brigade Stations, exclusive of the Reserves 
in tiro Hills; and on this fact the calculation for the minimum 
force to be employed may be based. 48 Brigades ot the pro¬ 
posed composition would give an average of 48 European lie- 
giments aud 90 .Native Battalions ol Infantry. 

But making allowance for onc-third of these Brigades or Co¬ 
lumns having only Wings instead of whole .Regiments of Euro¬ 
peans, and calculating on an addition of at least a dozen Native 
Battalions to compensate in some measure for this deficiency of 
Europeans, llicie would then be requiied 40 European and 108 
Native Regiments. The llill Reserves would add 6 of the 
former ; 12 of each would he requiied for Crand or Divisional 
Garrisons and for the defence or control of large cities ad¬ 
joining them, aud 6 European Regiments for increasing the 
strength of the most important Brigades; this would give a total 
of 64 European llcgimentB and 128 Native Battalions as the mini¬ 
mum force of Infantry absolutely necessary. 

The i cquisite stiength of Regiments or Battalions is another im¬ 
portant consideration. The evidence taken before the Commission 
was geueially opposed to large Regiments, which were considered 
unnecessarily expensive, as they ceitainly are unwieldy ; and it 
• was stated by more than one witness that the moral effect of a 
Regiment oi seven or eight hundred men was nearly, if not quite, 
as great as that of one a thousand strong or more; Natives 
always computing force by Regiments or I’ultuns, not by the 
hundred or thousand bayonets. 

Undoubtedly there is great truth in this; hut on the other 
hand it is very necessary to guard against falling into the opposite 
extreme of excessively weak Regiments in a climate like that of 
India, where any epidemic, or a sickly season, might reduce such 
a Regiment to a mere skeleton in a few weeks or even days. 
Probably a minimum strength per company of 90 of all ranks, ex- 
clusiv e of Officers, would afford a safe, convenient and economical 


establishment, giving a total of 900 bayonets for each Eurcqiean 
and 720 for each Native Battalion. This strength, even allow* 
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ished complement was fully and fairly kept up. 

Jc|nt in addition to the Native Battalions m Brigade, a 009(1* 
derable body of men would be requisite for the mai&tentmM,*# 
numerous positions, which, though not requiring the strengtlhofk 
Brigade, could noi bo safely left without some trustworthy troops. 


SsrrziuiBB, 1859. 
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There we also many positions, on the frontiers especially, which 
require to be held in some force, but at which the climate 
renders the permanent employment of Europeans impracticable. 
For these duties a body of Irregular Infantry would be the moBt 
suitable, nearly similar in composition to the original Punjab 
Irregular force. As these troops would have to take many of 
the duties formerly performed by Contingents and Local Corps,— 
with which those still in existence might be incorporated,—their 
number could not be assumed at less than one-third of the re¬ 
gular Native Regiments, or in even numbers at 40, which would 
raise the total number of Native Regiments to 160. This would 
give an Infantry force for all India of 

64 European Regiments 800 strong, — 57,600 

120 Regular Native Regiments 720 strong, = 86,400 

40 Irregular Native Regiments 720 strong, = 28,800 

being a total Infantry force of = 172,800 

and a proportion of exactly one European to two Natives. 

Of Cavalry the events of the two past years have shewn the 
necessity for a large permanent increase upon the old establish¬ 
ment, more espec ially as regards the European portion of that 
arm. 

The proportion of Europeans to Natives might advantageous¬ 
ly be the same as that of the Infantry, or as one to two, but the 
whole Native portion should be Irregular, a fact upon which the 
evidence given before the Commission was nearly unanimous. 

No Brigade, in which the nature of the surrounding oountry ' 
was not opposed to the employment of Cavalry, should be with¬ 
out a portion of this arm, except under particular circuroetanoes, 
or when in the neighbourhood of a special Cavalry Brigade; 
and the ordinary estublislnnent might most conveniently corres¬ 
pond with that of the Infantry, and consist, as already suggest-, 
ed, of three Squadrons, of which one to be European. 

At particular Stations of greater importance, where there was 
likely to be a demand for Cavalry, this establishment might; be 
doubled or the European portion increased from one-third to 
one- half. 

But in addition to theso details of Cavalry forming portions 
of the Line Brigade, it would be absolutely necessary to have 
at least a small portion of reserve Cavalry assembled in separate 
Cavalry Brigades, and so located os that by the aid «f the rail¬ 
road, one or more should be rendered speedily available to join 
any division o & the Army. By a careful selection of the ioos^sn, 
four such detached Brigades might suffice; their strength doniist- ' 
ing of two Regiments, or 4 Squadrons of European' and 4 ©f'Na- 
titn Cavalry, with a due proportion of Horse Artiilery. ^ Oatiteae 
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data, the minimum strength of European Cavalry required woul^, 
be 64 Squadrons, whilst the proposed double proportion of l28}fa* 
five Squadrons, would leave a sufficient body available for duty 
with ill©, Irregular or Local Infantry in localities where such Ca- 
valry was absolutely requisite. This arm must of necessity be 
much broken up and dispersed, whatever might be the establish- ' 
ed strength of Regiments: and therefore it would be as well to 
adopt the more economical complement of eight troops, which* 
would admit of convenient distribution by IVings or Squadrons ; 
and the strength of all Squadrons might he fixed at 150 sabres 
each. This would give 

16 Regiments of European Cavalry at 600 = 9,600 '* 

112 Regiments of Native Irregular Do. = 19,200 


or a total of Sabres, ... 28,800 

Being in the exact proportion of six Infantry to one Cavalry. 

The Artillery for India must necessarily be on liberal scale, 
as, in the first place, it is the arm for which all orientals enter¬ 
tain the greatest respect, and, in the second, it is the one 
which European science and the extent and efficiency of the 
British manufacturing establishments enable us to maintain in 
a higher state of efficiency, as compared with that of our oppo¬ 
nents, than any other branch. ' All the opinions given before 
the Commission coincide as to the demand for a large force of 
Artillery, though they differ somewhat as to the details of that 
force. 


The opinions are nearly as unanimous in regard to the necessity 
for this force being, as a general rule, a European one. 

As however this is an expensive arm, it is requisite that whilst 
maintained in sufficient force and in the most efficient condition* 


the establishment should not be larger than is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the duties to be performed, or in relation to the 
rest of the force, allowing for an adequate reserve. > ; .s 

^ . Assuming that we have a total of 50 Line and separate Cavalry 
Brigades, each of these would require a Battery of Horse or Field 
Artillery; one would also be requisite for each large Garrison,, , 
which may be taken at 14 in number, and for each Division 
there should be also one Battery as the Division Reserve ; allows 
ing a similar nu mber or 12 for the general reserve, we havd) a'.&>!*'* 
taLefi Batteries, Horse or Field, required for India, a. coftfi&k *i; 
ment that cannot he deemed excessive as, including reserves* j# 
djpqoJnct quite afford a proportion of one Battery to every ,thi?lj9/ 
R^pmento M Infantry < and Cavalry, and only a fraction, mag? : 

half pieces of ordnance to every thousand 
<ff^fIs^i«(ins^>Eaeh. Line Brigade would moreover 
tmmtffa of f B*M»ry<©f Siege or Garrison Artery, 
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a further.proportion of one third, or 16 additional batteries, for 
the most important garrisons and reserves, this would give a 
total of 64 Siege or Garrison Batteries. 

The able minute of Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge on this subject, contains a recommendation for a 
force not very dissimilar in strength to the one here pro¬ 
posed, consisting of 164 Batteries of Horse, Field and Garrison 
Artillery, instead of 152 as suggested above; being a difference 
of only 12 Batteries But Ilis Royal Highness allows a more 
liberal complement of Field Artillery, viz., 28 Horse Artillery 
and 104 Field Batteries; tl u force, we venture with all defer¬ 
ence to think is not absolutely necessary; whilst on the other 
hand his proposed complement of only 32 Garrison Batteries 
for all India is undoubtedly insufficient. 

His proposition to organize tho local force as one Regiment, 
on the same principle as the Royal Artillery, with the like num¬ 
ber of Batteries to a Brigade and the same complement and pro¬ 
portions of officers, is undoubtedly what should be adopted; 
the projwscd establishment of men for Batteries appears how¬ 
ever to be unnecessarily large, as a certain amount of native 
assistance is indispensable for all Batteries in India, in the 
Bhape of syces, grass- cutters, artificers and lascars, and conse¬ 
quently a corresponding reduction of Europeans may and 
ought to be effected. 

Taking Ilis Royal Highness’ memorandum however as a 
guide, the proposed minimum establishment of 88 Batteries 
might be conveniently fixed at 24 Batteries of Horse and 64 
Batteries of Field Artillery, the number of Field and Garrison 
Batteries being equal. Assuming the establishment of Horse Artil¬ 
lery Batteries at 175 Europeans of all grades—exclusive of offi¬ 
cers, of Field Batteries at 160, and of Siege or Garrison Batteries 
&t 100, we should have a total European Force of Artillery of 
24 Batteries of Horse Artillery at 175 => 4,200 

64 Batteries of Field Artillery at 160 = 10,240 

64 Batteries of Garrison Artillery at 100 6,400 

20,840 

IJut although the nearly unanimous tenor of the evidence 
laid before the Commission was in favor of keeping the Artillery, 
as « general rule, in the hands of Europeans, it was admitted 
that« certain portion of Native Artillery would be indispensable 
for special duties, where Europeans could not with safety or. 
advtmt^fls be employed ; for it umst be taken into account that 
the employment of a European Battery of Artillery entails the 
necessity fo*r European Infantry or Cavalry to support dad pro¬ 
tect ft. „ Oft the Punjaub frontier, in the Derajat, in Scinde^ As- 
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samand other localities where the employment of Artillery is re¬ 
quisite with the Native Irregular force, either Natives (or Afri¬ 
cans as recommended by Lord Elphinstone) must be employed 
to a certain extent. 

For the purposes and localities specified, including Local 
Batteries and Mountain Trains, not less than 12 Batteries of Na¬ 
tives would suffice for the whole of India, but the strength 
might be rcducod to 150 for each Battery or 1800 in all, esta¬ 
blishments of extra drivers being attached according to the nature 
of the draught employed. 

The Ordnance of these Batteries would necessarily be light, 
and might as a general rule be confined to 6 -pounder guns 
and mountain howitzers with 8 pieces in battery. Hor¬ 
ses, mules, camels or elephants being used for draught ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the locality where the Batteries might 
be employed. As the Europeans would be in proportion to the 
Native Artillery as nearly. 12 to 1 , there would be little to ap¬ 
prehend from such aminoiity. 

The remaining arm to be considered is that of the Engineers 
or Sappers and Miners. For constant and exposed manual la¬ 
bour the European Sapper is unsuited to the Indian climate, but 
for guiding and overlooking work Ins services arc indispensable. 
No nation can produce better Miners.if properly directed than 
are to be found amongst the natives of India, and it would be 
an error not to avail ourseh es of their peculiar aptitude in this 
line. But for conducting the sapping details of siege opera¬ 
tions, for preparing the requisite material and for general super¬ 
intendence of all Engineering work, European science and train¬ 
ing as well as European energy are requisite. The simplest 
arrangement appears to be to combine the two elements in the 
same Company, but giving the European a higher position by 
making the lowest grade that of Second Corporal; a Company 
being composed of 30 European Non-Commissioned and Sap¬ 
pers and 100 Native Miners of all grades. One Company for 
eaoh Division of the Army, and half that Force for general re¬ 
serve, would probably afford n sufficient proportion for this arm. 

The foregoing details in which the proportion of each arm ha* 
been limited to what may assuredly be considered a minimum 
complement, would give a total force as follows:— 

64 Regiments of European Infantry, *=* 

94 Squadrons of European Cavalry, •=* 

84 Batteries of Horse Artillery, ** 

1 94 Batteries of Field Artillery, * **• 

t '64 Batteries of Garrison Artillery, «*• i 

*8 Detail* of European Sappers, — 


67,600 
9,600 ■' 

4 , 300 '’' 1 

10,240 
0 



Total of Europeans, 


*8,680 
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86*400 

28,800 
19,200 

1,800 
2,280 

1,800 

Total of Natives, 1,37,800 

Qivitig a grand total of Europeans and Natives of 2,28,860 

The strength of the total force recommended by the Commis¬ 
sion as an approximation to the jwobable requirements of India 
when the country may be permanently and comp ctcl) titled, 
was in round numbers 80,000 Europeans and 1,90,000 Natives, 
or a grand total of 2,70,000 men of all classes. 

The plan submitted abov e gives an excess of 8,580 European 
troops, but on the other hand it offers a reduction of 49,720 
Natives as compared with the Commission’s recommendation: 
it consequently possesses, at any rate, the advantage of economy, 
which is an important consideration at the present time. 

We also incline to think that it has the advantage of much 
greater efficiency and security. 

A native auxiliary atmy is, we admit, an undoubted ne¬ 
cessity, and that Army must undei any circumstances be a 
considerable one; bnt very much depends upon the limit as¬ 
signed to its proportions. A native force properly organized, 
equipped and officered, if permanently maintained in a state 
of perfect discipline, and constantly brigaded with European 
troops, to which it is avowedly made only an auxiliary, may 
and ought to be ’highly efficient and most valuable; always 
providing its strength is retained within due limits of propor¬ 
tion to the European main body. A force such as that proposed 
above, in which the native clement does not very greatly exceed the 
European,—the proportions being little more than 3 to 2,-—whilst 
it affords an ample body of natives for special and detached du¬ 
ties and to relieve Europeans from unnecessary exposure, leaves 
them in a subordinate position, more especially when deprived 
of the European officers, and with all the regular Artillery com¬ 
posed of Europeans, and renders the chance of suoeess in any 
OpateSt so thoroughly hopeless, as practically to suppress all 
intention of, or speculation on, such folly. This important point 
onc e attained, the hopes of the Native force must then natU- 
Jpy centre in tftb Government; and wi th an opening afforded to 
Wai merit,.all the better members of the force would devote 
|thcraselves to win a claim to promotion and reward, hy efficiency 
and -energy in the performance of their duties and by fidelity 


120 Battalions of Regular Native Infantry, — 
40 Battalions of Irregular Native Infantry, =*= 
32 Regiments of Irregular Native Cavalry, 

1*2 Companions of Native Artillery, «* 

152 Details of Gun Lascars, ■* 

18 Companies of Native Aimers, *= 
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to the only authority from which they have ought to fear or to 

hope. 

On the other hand if the native element of the foroe is ever 
again allowed to acquire a considerable numerical superiority 
over the European portion, the knowledge of this fact and«tho 
belief that there might some day occur a favourable opportunity 
for successful opposition, must necessarily and prejudicially un¬ 
settle the minds of the native soldiery ; i'or the late mutiny can 
never be forgotten, and the tiger that lias once tasted blood 
will always be hankering after a second feast. A consciousness 
of numerical superiority is likely, as heretofore, to engender 
self-confidcnce anil arrogance, a disinclination to discipline, a 
disposition to put forward unreasonable claims and to dictate terms 
to Government; and thus, future concession being impossible, 
a painful and injurious collision would speedily be brought about, 
and the constitution of that essential requisite, an efficient and 
faithful Native Army, would be rendered much more diflicult 
aud doubtful than belovc. 

Put the Sepoy in his proper place as a local auxiliary to the 
European ; instead of putting up hie vanity and pride with the idea 
of his being the safeguard and arbiter of the fortunes of the 
Empire, let him chuily sec and undustnnd tLat lie holds a su¬ 
bordinate position aud could be hopelessly and thoroughly crush¬ 
ed at pleasure; lot him be under a stern discipline and feel a 
perfect confidence that he will experience reward or punish¬ 
ment according to his deserts; let him be treated with invariable 
justice and with a judicious mixture of firmness aud kindness 
and he may be rendered ug.iin—what he was for many years— 
a loyal, patient, brave aud efficient soldier, and a most valuable 
servant to the State. The whole question resolves itself pretty 
much into this; winch is the true economy V—an Army composed 
of a small body of Europeans aud a large body of Natives, 
which costs comparatively little, but in which the numerical 
preponderance gives the native portion a natural cofidenoe 
that may at any time lead them to acts of insubordination, and 
must at all times render them objects of distrust, so that wbUst 
it is dangerous to employ their services, those of tho European 
portion arc also paralyzed by the dread of faithless allies and 
the necessity for constantly watching their native comradesp— 
or, on the other hand, an Army costiug more, but which* be¬ 
ing composed of so large a proportion oi Europeans as to pfr- 
viate all chance of opposition and all necessity for distrust, stay 
with safety be employed on any duly in any*locality, andthps 
afford an equivalent and practical return to tho §t*te for tpe 
expense of its maintenance. f , 

We believe that this contains the whole pith of the<<jpiw#DB, 
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and it only remains to decide wliat proportion of Europeans is 
requisite to insure the advantage of a faithful and efficient army, 
instead of: a distrusted, distrustful, insubordinate and divided 

military mob. 

That proportion we believe has not been exceeded in the fore¬ 
going proposition which gives, as already stated, nearly 2 Euro¬ 
peans to 3 Natives ; although we confess that, but for the finan¬ 
cial consideration, we should have preferred an establishment ip 
which the two forces were equal. 

The proposed allotment of this force to the different Presiden¬ 
cies, and any comparison of this plan with the various projects 
embodied in the report of the Commission, will be more advanr 
tageously noticed after the consideration of the two next ques¬ 
tions. 

Here it only remains to contrast the strength of the force no.w 
proposed and its probable cost, with that of the force existing on 
the old establishment before the mutiny of 1857. 

From the official returns attached to the report of the Com¬ 
mission we find that the total effective force of the three Presi¬ 
dencies in the beginning of 1857, amounted to 277,746, but this 
does not embrace the Gwalior, Hyderabad, Oude, Nagpore and 
other Contingents of all arms, which may be assumed in round 
numbers to have been at least 36,000, thus giving a total force 
in India, Europeans and Natives, of 3,13,746. 

This however includes 6170 European officers, leaving for 
comparison a total of 3,07,576, which comparison shows a reduce 
tion in the proposed plan of 78,716. 

Unfortunately this saving in numbers docs not represent the 
proportionate amount of saving in cost that would he effected, 
because the proposed reduction is wholly confined to the Native 
or cheapest portion of the Army in which it would amount to 
3,27,944, the difference between 2,68,224 and 1,40,280, whilst 
there would be a large increase of Europeans from 39,352 to - 
88,580 or a total of 49,228, exclusive of officers in either case. 

tye have not the data—nor are they, we believe, available to the 
public,—that would enable us to fix with perfect accuracy the 
relative cost of European and Native soldiers of the different 
arm?. The general impression appears to be that the propor¬ 
tions average .about three to one, but that undoubtedly is an ex¬ 
aggerated estimate. 7/ 

Ir the published report laid before the House of, Commojas ih 
1843 by. the Select Committee on the Indian. 
fiqd a statement.given in by Mr. P. Melyill, Secretary in theMui* 


lilytuiu D ailUlCl} 

which exhibits the following results,—when the calpu4^pf M 
made of,the annual cost per man,—excluding fractions. 
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Sift 


£37*4*6 
£54*o*q 
£22*9*7 
£113*18*3 
£69*13-7 
£65*3 4 
£35-8-10 


European Infantry of the Royal Army, 
i, » „ Company's Army, 

Native Infantry of Hie Royal Army, 

European Dragoon of the Royal Army, 

Nativo Troopor of the Company’s Army, 

European Artillery, „ „ 

Native Golundaz, „ „ 

This statement however b not altogether satisfactory; the Na 
tive establishuienta are mixed up with Hie European Artillery^ 
and the cost of the Ordnance material appears not be included, 
which would lesson the difference between the cost of European 
and Native Artillery, as the expense of a Battery itself b the 
same whether the complexion of the gunners is black or white. 
The copious and detailed returns attached to the reports of the 
Select Committee published in 1833 exhibit, on a long average 
of 18 years, a lower cost of both Europeans and Natives and a 
smaller difference between the two. Thb may fate accounted 
for by the greatly improved condition of the European soldiers 
of late years, which must have added considerably to the milita¬ 
ry charges, more especially in the items of barracks and raedi* 
cal expenses. > * 

From the statement quoted above it will be seen that the 
average cost of the European Infantry Soldier, or £55-12-3, is 
above two and a half fold that of the regular Sepoy, but that in 
the Cavalry and Artillery the cost is much less than two to one. 
Under these circumstances it will leave a very liberal margin 
on the right side, if we assume the cost of the European soldiers 
of all arms at 2^ tie 1 as compared with the native soldiers of 
all arms. 

The proposed increase of Europeans as shewn above is 49,228 
which multiplied by 2$ amounts to 1,23,070,or less than 1,27,944, 
—the proposed reduction of Natives of all arras—by 4,874, which 
sum multiplied by £22-2-7 represents the amount of saving in 
the proposed 'establishment over the old one of 1857, wnith 
amount may in round numbelte be calculated at about eleven lakhs 
of Rupees per annum. It must also be taken into account*th»t 
the pay of the European officers is one of the heaviest items 
in the difference between the cost of Europeans and Natives; 
bat in the reorganization of the Indian Army a large portion of 
1 ’ expense will practically bo saved, as the officers of the old 

* _l _M il- J* fit 



i of Natives b‘ in the most expensive 
Cavalry, which cost more than European Infant** ot 
lery, ate entirely swept away, and the Native ^rtiftety «y 

manner nearly all reduced. r 

a ' w* 


September, 1839 
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We way therefore Safely assume that the proposed force, 
if placed on the most liberal footing 6f efficiency, would still 
be less costly than the old Army it is intended to replace- 
That it would be infinitely more efficient and more trustworthy 
cannot, we imagine, admit of a shadow of doubt 

The possibility of an entire or partial amalgamation of the 
line and local Armies, of interchange from one to the other, and 
the proportions in which cither should bo employed in India, 
the points which together constitute the question next in 
importance. 

As already stated, the Commissioners were divided into two 
parties altogether at issue on this point ; the Royal officers being 
10 favour of amalgamating with or rather aoeoibing into the 
jyine Amy, if not the whole, at least the European portion of 
the Local force already in existence; whilst the Secretary of 
£farte for India,—the only Civilian on the Commission,—sided 
-With the Italian officers in favour,of a very considerable Local 
force. 

The opinions and nrguments on both sides are given in the 
Report, as thoso of the majority and the minority, and arc as 
follows 


“ The Majority obsorve that a double European Army, such as that now 
established, has nad its origin m the double government, which has hither¬ 
to existed-—the authority of the East India Company having been distinct 
from that of the Crown, though derived from it, anu subordinate to its ge- 
qeral control. 

The original formation was tjjus anomalous, and exceptional; and as tho 
transfer by Pailiameut of the Government cf India from the Company 
to the Crown lias not caused with it tho total amalgamation of the Euro¬ 
pean portion of the two Armies, it has become Necessary fully to consider 
the subject. 

It does not appoar that any case in history can be adduced, of the co¬ 
existence of two distinct armies supplied fiom the same sources, Doth as re¬ 
gards officers and men, serving the samo Sovereign. 

They observe that, on the contrary, the great object of legislation in all 
civilised countries has been so to organise the military forces, and w- 
sources of the State, as to produce ugpty of feeling and interest, under 
one ( supreme authority, throughout the whole body. That it is impossi¬ 
ble to arrive at these ends in the case of two separate armies sot amenable 
to the eame authority as regards discipline and organisation, however 
ettaciy assimilated in other respects That nothing could be more unfor¬ 
tunate, not to say dangeious, than so to organise the armed forces of the 
Stake, as to bow the seeds, and form the groundwork, of professional Jta- 
ktusjes and heart-burnings—the inevitable result of a double system—the 
oebsequenee of which would be. that no sanction for appointment oOhld 
be made from either service which would be judged on its own intrinsic 
' m e rits , * tolt would*be viewed rather with reference to that Mwub.: Ubether 


m eri ts ,* but would*be viewed rather with reference to that eft 
fchw ar bocal, from which the officer was selected. _ 

Tito, homer good the Local Force of the late East India 
ffewd itself to bo, still it is the opinion of the Majority 
Force deteriorates more than one, which, by frequent robi 
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iato it freak European aotioaa apd fee}ing% and a vigorous system of 
European discipline; ana that this would more particularly fee the* case 
4U a climate like that of India, where, according to the statistical state¬ 
ment of Sir Alexander Tulloch, backed by the professional opinion of 13fr. 
Martin (himself an advocate fo* a Local Army) and others, toe European 
constitution can nover be said to become acclimatised, but, on the con¬ 
trary, deteriorates, gradually and surely, in increasing ratio. 

That the resources of the State, as regards Imperial purposes, would be 
crippled by having a largo body of its troops placed solely uuder the control 
of the Government of India. * 

That the very fact of the Local troops not being enabled to share in th# 
battle-fields of Eurojio is a great disadvantage to them, and may lead to 
a feeling of inferiority on their part, which would be extremely prejudi¬ 
cial to their general discipline ; and that, while the Crown ought to pos¬ 
sess the advantage of giving to its Army the most extended sphere ff 
action, the very nature of a double Army would, in a great measure,, 
deprive the Line Army of the valuable oxporieuce it would acouire in In¬ 
dia, whilst the Local Army would, in like manner, be debarred from all ttfe* 
benefits of field service in Europe. 

That no Government, under any circumstances, would ever Ventucwifr 
withdraw from India the troops necessary for its defence. The questinffc 
as to the force to be maintained in that country must be always decideAw 
the Home Government, responsible to the Sovereign, and to the caiuroy, 
through Parliament. 

That regulations could bo drawn up for retaining in India officers of the 
Line Army, who^-o service* might bo required by the Local Government; 
and that officer* of the Line would, undoubtedly, qualify themselves for 
employment in Tudia, if such employment, and all the arlvantages attending 
it, were open to thorn ; and so far from the resources of the Govemor-Gene- 
jpl being curtailed by such an arrangement, it would, on the contrary* 
afford him a much lareor field for the selection of able and useful officers* 
That in a financial point of view, Line Regiments ought not to be, and 
with duo regulations, as regards transport and organisation, would not 
bo, more expensive than Local corps; but, even if they should be to some 
extouij more costly, greater vigour would exist in their ranks, and the 
wisest oeonomy consists in having the best organised body of troops, 
the State can supply. Tliis is more particularly the case in a vast 
Empire such as that of India, in which the European Army must ever 
play so, conspicuous a part; and where, consequently, whatever tends to < 
the greatorOefficiency of that Army, must at the same time add to our 
power, and secure most effectually the safety of -Your Majesty’s Indian 

Possessions. » ♦ » ' 

That the Local Army of India, as now constituted, is more expensive than 
the Line in its non-effectivo charges. * 

That a double system of recruiting, the natural result of a double artdv. 
would operate most injuriously on recruiting in general ;and that it Wedict, 
be next to impossible to carry it on satisfactorily, or with good refttdtyty if 
Worked by two distinct authorities. > '■ 

That England cannot raise and maintain permanently very large armies 
by voluntary enlistment ^nd therefore the best troops must be supplied, 
at even an increased ool, if necessary, in order to compensate by their 
efficiency and vigour for their numerical inferiority. 1 * . ** 

Should it, however, be ultimately decided, contttey to the strong wod 
sincere conviction of the Majority of your Majesty’s OominissiocTOjutilst, 
with a view of leaving undisturlied present vested interests, a Looffi Euro¬ 
pean Force is to be maintained for service in India, they reo omtwwwl that 
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the amount of such force should be limited to that now authorised by 
Farliarpeut to be raised and maintained out of the revenues of India* It is 
admitted, even by the witnesses in favour of a double Army, that the Local 
F6rce is greatly benefited by the example set to it by the Troops of the 
Line; and that it is most important, and, indeed, absolutely necessary, to 
letain a proportion of Line Hegimfents in India. To diminish the islative 
proportion of Liue Regiments to Local corps, would render the Line auxi¬ 
liaries to the latter—a fatal error, which must, inevitably, tend to lower the 
position of the Line—by rendering it numerically, and, consequently, 

morally, iuferior to the Local or larger force. 

* * ♦ # **# # #•* * 

The Minority take an entirely different view erf the question at issue. 
They entertain a strong conviction that the maintenance of a powerful 
Local Army, European as well as Native, is essential to the efficiency and 
permanenoe of British rule in India. They fear that to replace a large body 
of officers, accustomed to the habits, and acquainted with the language, 
of the country in which they servo, by others, doubtless of eaual ability, 
but who, during their comparatively brief residence in the East, would 
have neither time, nor possibly inclination, to qualify themselves in the 
same manner for administrative duty, would seriously impair the power 
and curtail the resources of the Governer-Gdheral, and Governors of the 
several Presidencies. They regard the anomaly, which has been referred to, 
of maintaining two separate armies under one Sovereign, to be necessarily 
incident to the connection (m itself one of the greatest of anomalies) of 
England with her Indian Empiro. They consider that late events have 
proved the benefit of having distinct armies for Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; and that to dissever the Native, from the Local European forces, 
by the fusion of the latter with the Line Army, would be to deteriorate the 
position, and destroy the esprit de corps of officers serving with Native 
troops, who would feel themselves reduced to a level below that of theif 
brother offioers of the Line 

The Minority, bearing in mind the limited amount and inelastic nature 
of the revenues of India, the present financial difficulties of its government* 
and the great additional burthen, which they conceive the system advo¬ 
cated by the Majority must impose, object earnestly on economical and 
financial grounds, to an arrangement, which, in their opinion, would prac¬ 
tically diminish he control of Her Majesty's Secretary of State, and of the 
Government of India, over the application of its revenues. The Minority 
do not admit the validity of tne unqualified objections raised to double 
^ “ *’ inions expreitfdd, as to the 

subjectedfto like discipline 
g of the available resources 
of the State, by the existence of a Local European Force in India. They 
consider such a force to be a wholesome check on the precipitate with- 




to the drown will prove a source of present and future security td Her 
Empire in India, in proportion as radical and organic changes. 

■ and the weight ana stability of the fecal Armies are ipsiutau^d 
largtjy, but economically, increasing their European element. 

The Minority wil] not add to the length of this Report by entering into 
any farther discussion of the opinions of their Colleagues, as embodied 
in ptesiou* paragraphs, neither do they deem it necessary to set forth 
JPg* detailed^eipqsition of their own 4views on the subject, d*to 
wfcjnttaat^ any of the powerful and, to them, most coflvfaoing arguments,, 
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by which the expediency (nrtt to sivy necessity) of maintaining a purely 
liocal European, as well as Native force, for the protection of mt Indian 
possessions, has been manifested and upheld in the evidence adduced 

beforo Your Majesty’s Commissioners. 

######*## 

It may beNulded, that the Minority of Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
are quite agreed that a portion of the European force to be maintained 
in India hereafter should be supplied from the Army of the Line, to the 
extent, perhaps, of one-fourth, or eveu one-third, of the whole" 

The foregoing statements on either side contain very strong 
arguments in favour of bdth Line and Local Armies ,—but of the 
two combined , so as to insure to the State the special advantages that 
each may possess. The chief argument in favour of an exclusively 
Line Army, and one which if altogether correct would be really 
important, is the advantage that would be obtained from perfect 
uniformity of system nnd identity of feeling and interests, were 
the whole force amalgamated and placed under one head. .But 
in any attempt at such amalgamation a serious difficulty must be 
encountered at the very outset. Tho absolute necessity fora Na¬ 
tive Army is universally admitted, not only on financial grounds, 
but on those of policy and efficiency, and moreover for 4 force 
^ considerable strength, fully equal at least to, if not numerically 
exceeding, thb European portion,—the various recommendations 
ranging from equality to four to one. The Commissioners them¬ 
selves suggested the general proportion of five Natives to two Eu¬ 
ropeans. Now this native force must necessarily be a local one, 
to which the system of orgauization, discipline and internal 
economy of the British Army is universally admitted to be 
together unsjiited. Up to the year 1796 the Native Army waa 
organized and maintained on a system totally distinct from that 
of the European force, and then «it was a most efficient body. 
In that year the first steps wore taken to introduce the British 
system, and since then departmental centralization and procrus- 
tcan assimilation have gradually been introduced, until the power 
of the Commanding and other European officers was completely 
sapped and the practical efficiency of tho Army destroyed. 
These evils are fully dwelt upoft in aty the evidence recorded, and 
the suggested abandonment of a system so detrimental, is sup¬ 
ported by the Commissioners, who recommend an increase to the 
]>ower of Commanding officers of Native corps, a revision of 
the Native Articles of War, and a simplification of the military 
code. Thus a large lotal force, and one moreover on a special 
and widely distinct system of organization, is unavoidable, and 
perfect,assimilation, much less genuine and satisfactory anudga^ 
maticrn, is simply impracticable. • . 

Such being the case, the proposed amalgamation of the Euro¬ 
pean portion of the force is deprived of the chief alleged auvan- 
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tage,—that of constituting a part of one grand uniform sys¬ 
tem. Bdt supposing that the Local European force’ of all arms 
could, without difficulty or injury to the guaranteed rights of 
existing members of thp service, be amalgamated with or absorb¬ 
ed into the Line Army, such a measure would be ruinous to the 
morale and consequently to the efficiency of the Local Native 
force. Heretofore the Local European and Native forces have 
formed one conjoint service, actuated by sentiments of perfect 
unanimity and with identity of feelings and interests. At pre¬ 
sent the European portion consists of 12 Regiments of Infantry, 
5 of Cavalry and 17 Brigades or Battalions of Artillery. Were 
this body separated entirely from the Native portion and therg- 
ed into the Line, the Native Army, deprived of that ele¬ 
ment which added so materially to its strength, position and 
tone, would naturally and unavoidably be exposed to a feeling 
of degradation, a diminution of servfce-pridc and esprit ae 
corps, would suffer from a depressed tone, and would gradually 
lapse into a second-rate and inferior service, in which light it 
woul<j assuredly be viewed by its more fortunate brethren. 
Froin a force so situated what could be expected ? 

But setting aside this important objection; the obstacles to tigs 
practical absorption of the Local European force into that of the 
Line are so great, that when the details come to be looked into 
and arranged it would, wc suspect, be finally pronounced an im¬ 
possibility. The officers of the Local force entered the East In¬ 
dia Company’s service under a certain covenant; in compensa¬ 
tion for a life of exile in an uncongenial climate they were gua¬ 
ranteed increased allowances, liberal retiring pensions, or if they 
survived the majority of their contemporaries and still adhered 
io the service, a handsome? provision for their later yearn in, 
formerly, a share of the Off-Reckoning Fund, and, latterly, 
an equivalent fixed allow ance: 4hey had also a guarantee agaiuet 
regimental supersession in any shape; and lastly they possessed 
a great advantage in their claims upon certain fonds, either be¬ 
queathed. to the service, as in the case of Lord Clive’s fond, or 
supported by 8ubscriptions.rendcred compulsory by the Govern¬ 
ment, which thus not only countenanced hut became practically 
responsible for these institutions, which it liberally supported and 

fostered- 

The continuance of all these advantages has been seetrted to 
the existing members of the service by Act of Parliament, on the 
transfer oftbe direct Government of India to the Crown. " 

The possession of these special privileges must renderthe 
amalgamation of the Local officers with those of the line, atttat- 
ter of extreme difficulty, and would most certainty not’ Only 
M sow the seed” but produce a plentiful crop of those * jealousies 
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and heartburnings” which the majority of the Commissioner 
express themselves so desirous to obviate and remove. * 






cers thus situated, amounts to between six and soVen thou* 
sand, including the Medical Department, a large proportion 
of whom nave passed some of the best years of their life in 
qualifying themselves for the specialities of Indian service; 
of the body generally it may be said that its meftibers poa- 
cess & considerable Bnare of valuable local knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, acquired in a rough but practical school, and that since 
its formation as an organized body it has ever been fertile in the 
production of able men and brave soldiers. It is a grave ques¬ 
tion, in the present aspect of affairs in Europe, if the option 

i S no i . l 1 It , • .1 i .• i M 


cquiu anora io rose suen a Douy oi irameu anu practical otneers, 
which must be immediately replaced, and that too by untried 
and inexperienced mea. 

Yet this is unavoidable, with its attendant evil of the enormous 
expense of pensioning off all these officers, unless their services can 
he made available; which is only to be done satisfactorily and 
with justice to the interests of all concerned, by employing thorn, 
as heretofore, in a local lbrcc. Moreover as opinions are nearly 
unanimous in favour of a reduction of the old proportions of the ■ 
Native Army and an increase to the number of Europeans, it 
follows that as the complement of existing Local officers is more 
than sufficient for the largest number of Native troops likely to he ' 
employed,—regular, irregular or police, —the balance, Lfremploy- 
cd at all, must be attached to European corps. Tlio economy 
of this arrangement is self-evident,' and in the present state of 
the Indian finances it would be unjustifiable to disregard this 
grand essential, which thus constitutes one of the strongest ar- 
• guments in favour of a considerable Local European force. It 
has been crudely suggested that the Local officers might have 


should be indirectly coerced into the resignation of their highly- 
prized, special. and guaranteed privileges, under the penally of 
loss of their profession. Such a measure would be as ungenerous 
as it would be unjust, being in spirit if not in letter a complete 
infrmgment of the late Parliamefitary guarantee; and we' cannot 
,jfor a moment believe,that the people of Great Britain Would 


Returning however to the alleged advantag^of tmtty 
tem under the control of one head:, supposing (ot 
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argument that the whole force in India was converted into a 
Luie Army, would it or could it possibly be under the exclusive 
control of one head ? The Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
might have the full control of the discipline, drill, organization, 
internal economy and equipment of the entire array ; {yit could he, 
at home,—or his representative and delegate, the Commander-in* 
Chief in India—be supposed to exercise the control and dis¬ 
posal of ’’the Force as regards its employment or location, the 
administrative management, or the patronage of the extra-Regi- 
mental Staff? If so, what would become of the authority and 
position of the Viceroy and Governor General of India ? The 
necessity for concentrating and retaining the ostensible as well 
as the actual power and control over all military and civil esta¬ 
blishments in the hands of the supreme head oi the Local Go¬ 
vernment is self-evident, and admitted by even the staunchest 
advocates for the military authority of the Horse Guards. Qn 
this point the Minute of Lord Elphjnetoue— an old Line Officer 
and an advocate for amalgamation—is very explicit and deserving 
of consideration. lie eaja “ if there is one thing which must he 

* hud down as a principle not to he departed from in our military 
‘ arrangements in India, it is the entire subordination of the 

* Army both European and Native to the Government of India. 

* The troops of the Queen’s regular Array, whilst serving in India, 

* must be wholly subject to tnc authority of the Queen’s Uovem- 

* ment in India. Regimental promotion indeed may be left en- 
‘ tirely'to the Horse Guards, but the patronage of every Staff ap- 

* pointment in India, should he vested, as with very few exceptions 

* it now entirely is, in the lands of the Supreme and Local Go- 

* vernments, and of the Supiemc and Local Commanders iu- 

* Chief.” 

The argument in favour of the employment of Line troops in 
India, next in importance to tlut of the ideal and impracticable 
Unity of system and control, is that, in time of European peace, 
India—the normal condition of which may he looked upon as one 
of warfare at some point or in some shape or other, and in which 
the British Army of occupation may ho always considered as in 
camp,—affords the only fiel^ in which the British soldier can 
learn the practical part of his profession. This is undoubtedly 
true 3 India is to Great Britain what Algeria is to France; at any 
rate in a military point of vietr it ought to be*ao, and some simi¬ 
lar jdvantages should be obtained tor it. On this account it is 
“ iubtedly desirable that the field of Indian service should ofi 
, to all branches of the British Army that can be deployed 
ire with advantage. But in following up the parallel between 
Jia and Algeria, it must not be forgotten tbfrt France has al¬ 
ways had a Local ford* in that colony, and the European portiou 
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of it the elite of her Army f moreover, notwithstanding her pro¬ 
pinquity she has never detached any seriously large proportion 
of her Line Army on that service. Now were the whole 
of the European force required for India, which cannot he assur¬ 
ed at much less than 90$00 men oi all arms, to be taken from 
the Line Army, it would swallow up more than onc-half of the 
whole force of the empire ; and that at such a distance as to ren¬ 
der its immediate recall impracticable. Were even half the re-s 
quired force or, say, in round numbers 40,000 men of all arms 
permanently employed in India, it would be quite as much as the 
national lore e could conveniently spare. Much has been said in 
objection to a Locul force, that not being under the direct coh- 
trol of the Home Authoiities, it coula not.be employed in 
Europe, and that thus a large poition of the forces of the 
State would be tied up and not available if required at home in 
ADy emergency. But so far from considering this an objection, we 
look upon it as one of tbo strongest arguments in favour of a 
considerable Local force * It the European fbree in India is 
fixed as it ought to be at the minimum strength requisite for 
the security and defence of the country, the redaction of this- 
force could only be justified by some sudden and pressing emer¬ 
gency ; but owing to the distance from England, the troops 
thus withdrawn could not reach home until such emergency 
must have passed away iu some shape or other. For this rea¬ 
son it is not real danger or critical emergencies that are likely 
to cause the withdrawal of troops for India, but rather internal* 
and Parliamentary pressure, the oonscquance of som^ periodical 
panic or the economical doctrines of the peace party. It la the 
possibility of such influences that renders it desirable that the 
mischief they might occasion should be circumscribed by placing 
the larger and most important portion of the force beyond their 
control. 

The fact that Line troops, bding necessarily subject to 
peripdical relief, would cause a constant infusion of new blood . 
into the European force and also introduce the military changes 
and improvements of Europe, is to a certain extent true, but not 
deserving of any great consideration; as unfortunately the number 
of casualties in India is so large, that the necessity for annually 
replenishing the force with recruits from Europe would of it- 
aelf always in^re a sufficient amount of fresh blood, whilst the 
, increased facilities for visiting and communicating rapidly with 
I jp^rope, would enable the Local officers to keep nieau>4fvee 
nu farant with all military novelties and fefortns thif'tffigbt 
,be introduced in Europe. The inestimable boon recently aob&ued 
to the Euron^n Non-Commissioned Officers of thtf LOcMAtfaiy, 
by which a limited number are in future to be allowed sotttmtty 

SEPTEMBER; 1859, 1 ' $ A* V * 
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to proceed on furlough to Europe, will also tend to maintain that 
body at a higher standard, as measured by the scale of European 
knowledge and experience. 

.On the other hand the cost of‘these necessary periodical 
jgreliefs would add greatly to the military charges, whilst the 
services of a large percentage of the force would be constantly 
tost to the state whilst in transit to and fro. Thus, if the whole 
European force belonged to the Line Army and it only 
amounted to’the Commission’s recommendation of 80,000 men, a 
regular relief every ten years would be equal to 8000 annually out 
and home, and allowing four months for each voyage the average 
constant loss of service would equal 5200, or supposing only 
half the number returned home, it would be equivalent to the 
constant loss of the services of 4000 men. 

Again, the Regiments on arrival in India must naturally be 
less efficient for a time, as far as their fitness for active service 
in an Indian climate is concerned, than corps which have been 
thoroughly acclimated, as the Local force would necessarily be. 
A remarkable instance in support of this view is cited in the 
evidence given by Major General Sir R. H. Vivian with refer¬ 
ence to the case of II. M.’s 71st Highlanders and the 3rd Bom¬ 
bay European Regiment. These corps were brigaded together in 
the late campaign iu Bundelkund atul in the affair before Koonch 
in May 1858*J they were similarly circumstanced in regard to 
fatigue, exposure and equipment, yet the former Regiment had 
twenty mep attacked by sun-stroke, of whom seven died, whilst 
in the Local Regiment not a man was attacked. The latter 
corps was acclimated, which the Highlanders were not, having 
been only three months in the country. 

The theory of the necessary deterioration of Local troops as 
propounded by the majority of the Commissioners is satisfactori¬ 
ly. disproved in practice, byn simple reference to facts past and 
. present/The 1st Regiment of Bombay Fusiliers has been in exis¬ 
tence for neftrly two centuries, having been raised aftffr the marri- 
ageof Charles the 2nd, contemporaneously with the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royals, purposely to garrison Bombay, which had just been ceded 
By Portugal as the dowry of Queen Catherine. The 1st Re¬ 
giment of Madras Fusiliers had its origin not very many years 
later j and the 1st Regiment of Bengal Fusiliers and the Artil¬ 
lery Regiments of the three Presidencies have A'been in exis¬ 
tence as Local corps for more'than a century. Ail have been 
constantly employed on active service, all have won a worldwide 
• reputation, and we are unaware of any recorded, fact ii^the 
history of India that would, warrant a belief in their Alleged 
deterioration. ^ ’ > 

Not the least important point in the consideration of thisqnes- 
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tion is the fact that the ’officers of a Local force must be na¬ 


turally, as a body, better qualified for general employment in 
India than those belonging^) the Line army. The latter having 
the extended field of Eur 9 pean employment before them, and 
considering themselves whilst in India, where a large proportion 
would first arrive late in life, as mere birds of passage, are of# 
course more likely to turn their thoughts and aspirations to the 
wider and more agreeable opening to professional fame and fof- 
tuncj and to regulate their studies, literary and practical, ac¬ 
cordingly. On the other hand the Local officer always arriving in 
India whilst still young, with the knowledge that there must be 
his sphere of action during the beat years of his life, naturally 
turns *his exclusive attention to preparing himself for a success¬ 
ful career in the only locality where he has a chance of distinc¬ 
tion. This necessity and this special training produced the 
Munros,Malcolms, Ochterlonys,Lawrences, Outrams,and Nichol¬ 
sons of the Indian Army, and disastrous to the fortunes of the 
empire would be the meashre that deprived the local Government 
of its selection from amongst men so trained. 

But above all, the strongest argument in favour of a mixed force 
composed of both Line and Local troops, is to be found in the 
generous emulation and wholesome rivalry that must necessarily 
be excited when the two elements are judiciously blended to¬ 
gether, and when the advantages of each, as regains emolument 
and statt' employ, are equalized or fairly proportioned under 
fixed regulations, so as to remove all grounds for jealousy or 
heartburning. Nor must it be forgotten that circumstances might 
arise to render it desirable that one force might act as a moral 


if not a physical check upon the other. The recent unfortunate 
exhibition of feeling on the part of a portion of the soldiers 
of the East India Company on their compulsory .transfer to the 
service of the Crown, alFords a case in point as regards one por¬ 
tion, and similar or analogous circumstances might—human 
nature being ever the same—render a corresponding check ofl the 
other side equally desirable. • 

Whilst -on this painful subject we must enter *oUr protest 
against the vftigenerous use that has been roadcs of this sad event 
to convert it into a political weapon for the destruction of the 
Local force as a separate body. Xhe remarks of the late Secre¬ 
tary #>£ State J'or War during the recent debate in the HtJhse 
of Commons on the bill for increasing the number of local Eu¬ 
ropeans to be maintained in India, come with a singularly bad 
graA from one, who, as Chairman of the Organization Commis¬ 
sion on the 25th November 1858—with reference to an* 
hion given .by Colonel Durand in his evidence to^he effect''fcfcStf- 

the services of the Local foree might be rendered 

‘ " • ■■ * : A3 :«<* 
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employment beyond Indian limits in cases of emergency, provided 
certain Legislative forms were go*e through,—observed in reply. 
" But you assuifie that which I believe to be perfectly incor- 
‘ rect, namely, that if a man waS enlisted under certain condi- 
‘ tions. Parliament would have the power to waive those condi- 
* tions; you would then have a mutiny in your army at once P* 
Surely the statesman who had so distinctly, pointed out the 
inevitable results of certain measures might have been more 
tolerant when these measures produced such results in so 
modified a form. We allude not only to the exaggerations 
of facts, but to the inferences drawn or wrested from 
them. t 

Having thus noticed the leading arguments on both sides of 
the question, we incline to the belief that the unbiassed portion of 
• our readers will agree with us- in opinion that a mixed army 
of Line and Local ^Troops offers greater advantages than one 
exclusively composed of either description of force. We have 
shown that the great object of perfect unity of system with en¬ 
tire subordination to one head, is unattainable under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; but if this unity were carried out in a mixed force 
to the full extent that would be practicable in an exclusively 
Line Army, the objections to the combined Line and Local Force 
in a great measure fall to the ground ; now we firmly believe that 
the introduction of such a system would be attended with no' 
great practical difficulties. 

The Begimental system of the British Army is an admi¬ 
rable one, probably the most perfect of its kind in exis¬ 
tence. Let this be adopted by every European Corps in the 
Local Army; let the internal economy of all European .Corps, 
Line or Local, be precisely the same in all respects; let 
there be one code of regulations for the whole European force 
in Indi#, let the authority of the Commander of the Forces, or 
of his representative the Commander-in-Chief in In^ia, be exer¬ 
cised equally in both services in all matters of Begimental de¬ 
tail, discipline, drill or equipment; let the pay j*nd audit code 
be revised and simplified and made equally applicable to the cor¬ 
responding arms in the two services, the Indian pay and al¬ 
lowances being precisely the same. Let all Begimental, Brigade, 
\jfarriaon and the subordinate portion of the Divisional an^ General 
Staff of the Army, rest with the superior or locif Commahders-in- 
Chief, subject to certain special nominations from home; the Divi¬ 
sional Commands and the higher grades of the Army Stajforequir- 
ing the approval* and in certain cases the special nommatiro, Of the 
Government; and with the latter, to rest all other appointments. 
Lastly, let a fi»ed proportion, with reference to numencalstrengfth, 
be laid down for the Brigade, Garrison, Division and Atriiy 
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Staff of the'two services, and then, all advantages being equaliz¬ 
ed, existing jealousies and clashing of interests would be at an 
end. Original commissions would of course continue to be grant¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State and Council for India, the patro¬ 
nage of the Horse Guards being already as large as is desirable; 
subsequent Regimental proportion to continue on the seniority 
system, under the orders’of the local Government, as at present. 

By such an arrangement we should obtain all the unity and 
assimilation practicable under any circumstances, with the ad¬ 
vantage of a mixed force combining European science and energy 
with local experience and special training; each element suffici¬ 
ently distinct to ensure a generous emulation and beneficial rival¬ 
ry, without the fear of jealousy^heartburning or obstructive ill 
will ; affording a mutual chcck"hould such even be requisite ; 
whilst the Royal Army would obtain the benefit of the long co¬ 
veted field of Indian service to as full an extent as would bo con¬ 
sistent with or suitable to the total strength of its establishment, 
at the same time that the guaranteed rights and privileges of the 
Ipdian Army would remain intact and inviolate. 

All entering the service subsequent to the date of the transfer, 
would of course be liable to future change of organization, trans¬ 
fer or amalgamation, should such hereafter be rendered advisable, 
partially or wholly, by any unforeseen change of circumstances. 

In connection with this question, it remains to, consider the 
relative proportions the two forces should bear to each other. 

Speaking generally we consider that the nearer they approach 
to equality the better, but that a slight preponderance should 
exist on the 6ide of the Local force. The Commissioners observe 
that to diminish the proportion of Line to Local troops would 
render the former auxiliaries to the latter, and tend to lower the 
position of the Line “ by rendering it numerically and conse¬ 
quently morally inferior to the Local or larger forceJ’ Now in 
regard to the Line troops which form a portion of tire great-and 
glorious British Army this argument is altogether inapplicable ; 
but it precisely describes what would be the result, on the other 
Bide, if the whole European Local force was numerically weaker 
than the portion of the Line Army in India. On this ground 
we would desire to see a decided preponderance, though a moder¬ 
ate one iu favor of the Local Force. _ < 

But although the total strength of the two bodies might id* 
vantageously 01 brought near to equality, it is not necessary or 
desirable that this proportion should be kept up iu each arm; oft 
the Shtrary, such an arrangement would be productive of seri¬ 
ous inconvenience. The Infantry arm is that which cab be meet 
easily raised or replaced, and which therefore can bbst be spared 
from home. Moreover it is the least expensive 'arm f»-»oye, 
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having little or no materiel to accompany it, whilst the training 
and organization o£*this arm renders it more available for gene¬ 
ral’ service in any locality and adapts it more speedily to the 
special duties of oriental service, than would be the case with 
the other arms. The Heavy Cavalry of Europe is quite 
unsuited to service in India, where the Lightest British Dragoon 
is much heavier than is desirable either with reference to the 
means available for mouniting him, or the nature of the 
duties required from Cavalry in the East. But India is almost the 
only field which the British Light Cavalry possesses in which to 

* acquire practical training, in, time of European peace. It is 
therefore desirable that a few Regiments should always be em¬ 
ployed in this country, where they should be equipped as lightly 
as practicable; in spite of wHeh however they must always sup¬ 
port the heavy or reserve Cavalry of the Army. 

A similar argument holds good with regard to the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery, who can be ill spared from home in any numbers, and « 
who must either bring out all their own materiel or use the 
lighter ordnance and equipments of the Local Artillery, which, 
though in some respects of a more rough and ready character, 
are, we believe, better suited to the climate and the special na¬ 
ture of the service than tire Royal materiel, perfect as that is 
admitted to be for the purposes of European warfare. In either 
case there is an evil; in the one the cost and trouble of the 
transport of materiel not the best suited for the purpose; in 
the other the necessity for a change of materiel, which renders 
it necessary to unlearn as well as to learn, and which, from the 
fact of being a change, is not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
those long trained to the use of different equipments, which 
they have been taught, and with reason, to consider as most effi¬ 
cient. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that both the Cavalry and 
Artillery have, of necessity, attached to them a large establish¬ 
ment of natives in the shape of .Syces, Grass-cutters, and Las¬ 
cars, and to obtain the fullest advantage from the aid of these men, 
some knowledge of the native languages and habits is very re¬ 
quisite ; and consequently frequent change in the course of re¬ 
lief, or even of transfer from one Presidency to, the other, must 
be attended with more practical inconvenience than in the case 
of Infantry movemepts. It is undoubtedly true, as it is highly 
■ creditable to them, that the Royal Artiflerji Batteries sent out 
<r ,$# India during the mutiny'in 1857, and for the most part fur- 

• Saiahed with Jcrckl materiel and native establishments, were 
speedily in a state of efficiency and did good service in the cam¬ 
paign ; but this was a case of peculiar emergency, calling for 

Jth« best exertions of every British officer and soidier ; and on 
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such an occasion it was not probable that such a renowned body 
as the Royal Artillery would be wanting. Moreover it must 
be remembered that it was found necessary to attach Local 
Artillery officers to these Batteries, to interpret and to afford 
.local information; an arrangement which—although, owing to tlie 
good feeling of all those concerned, it generally worked well, 
—was open to many grave objections, and placed the Indian 
officers in a false and disagreeable position, which it would 
have been most unfair to the service to have continued to act 
upon.* * 

Unfortunately tbe services of that admirable Corps, the Royal 
Engineers, are almost useless for India, as that arm is a very 
costly one, and the European Sappers cannot perforin constant 
manual labour in an Indian climate. 

Under these circumstances it would be advisable not to send 
out any Heavy Cavalry or Sappers of the Royal Army, and 
only to employ the Light Cavalry and Artillery to a limited 
extent, leaving the bulk of the Royal force to consist of Infan¬ 
try. ^ * 

Another important consideration is that of the Local means 
already available. Commencing with the main arm, the Infan¬ 
try, we find tlmt there are already 12 Regiments of Local Eu¬ 
ropean Infantry and 149 Regiments of Native Infantry, although 
the majority of the latter in the Bengal Presidency are represent¬ 
ed by skeletons, or merely by the Cadres of European officers. 
In the Local Army it has long been customary to assign one Cadre 
of officers to a Native llegimeht, and a double complement 
or two Cadres to a European Regiment. The result is that 
there are at present 80 such Cadres in the Bengal Army, 58 at 
Madras and 35 at Bombay, making a total of 173 Cadres of In¬ 
fantry officers. Now it has been proposed in this Article that 
the number of regular Native Infantry Battalions fo*all In¬ 
dia should be* 120, and if a Cadre of Officers is assigned to each, 
there will remain 53 Cadres , sufficient to furnish 26 European Rc - 
giments on the usual scale of a double complement each, with 
one Cadre to sparei This latter might advantageously be*assign- 4 
ed to the Bombay Marine Battalion, a Corps which ought to be, 
increased and made of more general use than at present, and 


* Admirable as were the exertions and services of the Royal Artillery daring the Cam¬ 
paign, wS were scarcely jfrepared to find the Marquess of Tweeddale one of the Com¬ 
missioners, after having read or heard all the evidence brought forward, recording the 
following attention tl The ltoyal Artillery which served under *Sir A. Wilson landed 

* at Calcutta; when they were equipped, and having, after a long'march, joined him 

* at Delhi, they served to his entire satisfaction during the Siege.”—As thefe was 

not Bf single Royal Artilleryman at the Siege of Delhi or in the neighbourhood;,, 
and as in fact none of this arm bad arrived from England when Delhi fell, this 
statement is rather remarkable. # 
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which, to be thoroughly efficient, would require a full comple¬ 
ment of European officers, especially as it ought to be organiz¬ 
ed with a view to, and rendered available for, being much broken 
up into detachments. Here then is a simple mode of providing 
. for all the Infantry officers in the Local force, which would 
then consist of 26 European Regiments and 120 Battalions of 
Regulars with 40 Irregular Native Battalions, the latter body 
being officered, as at present, from the regular Regiments. 

' To complete the proposed establishment of 64 European Regi¬ 
ments, 38 Line Regiments or Battalions would be requisite. As 
the British Line at prdlent is composed of 131 Battalions, in¬ 
cluding the Rifle Brigade, 38 is as large a number as it would bo 
prudent or convenient to maintain permanently detached in India; 
as with the Regiments which would constantly bo in transit to 
and fro in course of the regular reliefs, the average proportion 
employed in and for India, including Ceylon and China, may 
be estimated at fully one-third of the whole Line, which has still 
to supply all the other colonics. The deduction from the present 
establishment of 38 Battalions, or with reliefs, say, 40 for India, 
would leave 91 for Home and Colonial service, being within one 
of the number laid down by II. R. II. the Commander-iu-Chief 
of the Forces, as the minimum requisite for that purpose ; conse¬ 
quently little if any change would be involved in the present 
establishment of the British Line. 


Of European Cavalry it is proposed that there should be 
64 Squadrons or 16 Regiments. Of Local European Caval¬ 
ry there are at present 5 Regiments, all in Bengal, and al¬ 
together in India there are 21 Cadres of officers. As the 
ultimate abolition of all the regular Native Cavalry is almost 
unanimously ‘recommended, these officers would all be availa¬ 
ble for European Regiments ; doubling the Cadres #ould supply 
10$ Regiments, which might advantageously be completed to 
11 Local European Regiments, which would render 5 Line 
Regiments necessary to complete the proposed establishment 
The British Cavalry of the Line consists of 7 Regiments of 
Heavy "Cavalry or Dragoon Guards, and 18. of so-eaTled Light 
Cavalry,—Dragoons, Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers; 
but of these 18 Regiments, three are as much Heavy Cavalry as 
the Dragoon Guards, leaving only 15 (nominally) Light Regi¬ 
ments, so that if 5 of these Obrps are permanently maintained in 
India, one-third of that am would also be absorbed. It maybe ar¬ 
gued that at the present moment there are several of the heavy 
Regiments in'lndia, and $>at one of them at least has done ad¬ 
mirable jeryice 5 nevertheless wc consider that they are out of 
place; true it may be shown that they are in reality little if at all 
^cavicr than the so-called Light Dragoons, and wd believe that 
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such being the case, led ta their employment in India; but 
this -is only adding to the evil, or rather showing its full extent,, 
by proving how unnecessarily, and for India how objectionably,, 
heavy the so-called Light Cavalry must be. Certain it is that 
cattle cannot be found in India to mount any large number of 
heavy men efficiently; and when mounted they are almostuseless 
for anything but the mere shock of battle, which native op¬ 
ponents are little likely to encounter. What is wanted for India is 
a body of really Light Cavalry, light weights, lightly equip¬ 
ped and trained to rapid and continued pursuit For such a pur¬ 
pose the Chasseurs cTAfrique of the French Algerian Army 
might in a^gredt measure be taken as a model, composed 
as those Regiments are of light picked men, bold riders,, 
good shots and skilful swordsmen, mounted on small Arabs 
that in India would be considered undersized even for ntttive 
troopers. jS r o reason exists, of which we arc aware, why such a 
system should not be adapted for the Light Horse of India, and 
with the material available Do work upon, and the constant chances 
of employment, these Ifegiincuts ought to be rendered the best 
Light Cavalry in the world: but they must be soldiers for work 
not for bIiow. 


The .Native or Irregular Cavalry would have no complement 
of European officers permanently attached, but like the Irregu¬ 
lar Infantry a certain limited number of officers would be appoint¬ 
ed, selected from the regular Corps of the whole army, nearly as 
at present. 

Thus the Mounted Force for all India would consist of 5 Re¬ 
giments of Light .Dragoons, 11 Regiments of Local Light Horse 
and 32 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry. The only increase of 
' officers requisite would be two Field Officers to complete the 
additional^ Wrc required, the Captains aud Subalterns being sup¬ 
plied from the remaining Corps, which would bear that or even 
further reduction. 

As regards the reorganization of the Arlillpry^ the simplest 
plan would be to follow out the principle of H. K. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge’s plan, with such modifications %s might be 
requisite to meet the actual demand for this arm. He propos¬ 
ed to form the existing 24 Brigades and Battalions oi Local 
Artillery at the three Presidencies, into one Regiment of 16 
Brigades, 'of which 4 to be Ij^rse and 12 Foot Artillery Bri¬ 
gades. If any portion of die Itoyal Artillery is to be permanently 
employed in India, such a measure is absolutely necessary, other¬ 
wise the Local Artillery would be placed in a most galling and< 
unjust position of inferiority to their more fortunate brethren of 
the Royal Artillery, by whom they would be for ever superseded 

in the higher grades. *' '' , 

SlPTEMBEB, 1859. U 2 B '" V 
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Allowing 9 First and 9 Second Captains with 21 Lieutenants 
to each Brigade, the existing establishment would exactly suffice 
for the proposed change; the only increase requisite being in Field 
Officers,—an increase required under any circumstauces, to put 
this body on an equal footing with, not only their brethren of the 
Boyal Artillery, but with those of the other branches qf the Local 
Anny, the proportion of Field Officers to the other grades being 
so much smaller in the Local Artillery than in any other arm. 
Moreover as all parties now appear to be alive to the special 
value of Artillery in India, it may be inferred that, in accord¬ 
ance with the almost unanimous tenor of the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the evidence laid before the Commission, 
this arm will, for the future, be maintained in larger porportion 
to the general force than was heretofore the case, and conse¬ 
quently that at every large station, two, three or even more Artil¬ 
lery Batteries of sorts will be brigaded together; the presence 
of Field Officers to command these details is indispensable, but 
at present as far as the Local Force is concerned, they are not 
available. Assuming that the 24 existing Brigades and Battalions 
were reformed into 16 Brigades, as proposed, of which 4 to be 
Horse Artillery of 6 Batteries each, and the remaining 12 Foot 
Artillery Brigades of 8 Batteries each, we should have 24Batteries 
of Horse Artillery and 96 of Foot Artillery. But it has been 
shown in the preceding pages that the minimum force of Artil¬ 
lery required for India is 24 BaUciies of llorse and i28 of Foot 
Artillery, consequently 32 Batteries of lioyal Artillery, equal to 
4 Brigades, would also be requisite to complete the proposed esta¬ 
blishment. And with a view to more pjficcl uniformity and 
equality of advantages, one-half of both the Boyal and the Local _ 
Foot Artillery should’bo Field, and the other halt Siege or Gar¬ 
rison, or, afc generally icimed in India, Reserve ArtillSry. II. B. 
H. the Duke of Combiidge proposed to employ five Brigades of 
Royal Artillery in India and all to be Field Artillery; but if 
the serviccs'of • one of them can be dispensed with, and of the 
remaining four, it two were Garrison Brigades, the annual saving 
of expense would be very great. Moreover permanently to 
supply 5 Brigades of Field Artillery for ludia, would be consider¬ 
ed to necessitate the formation of 2 additional Brigades at home. 
One of these could certainly be dispensed with, and if one new 
Brigade was created, both Raiments would consist'equally of 
16 Brigades. *H. R. II. proposed to designate the two Corps as 
the 1st and 2nd Regiments of Royal Artillery. "We should pre¬ 
fer to sec the latter termed the Indian Artillery, which would 
more clearly mpk its special flfeld of duty. 

The 12 Native Batteries required /or local duties might be 
attached one to each Brigade of Foot Artillery, for which rea- 
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eon it lias been suggested to allow 9 Captains of each grade to a 
Brigade, instead of the usual complement of 8 . Lastly, whilst 
following out the Duke’s suggestion in regard to the strength 
and composition of Brigades, we think it would be far prefera¬ 
ble if the Local Brigades of Foot Artillery, instead of being 
one-half ]£jeld and one-half Garrison Brigades, were each 
composed of 4 Field and 4 Garrison Batteries, exclusive of the 
Native Batteries. This would leaic the proportion unchanged, 
and practically would he found a groat advantage, as it would 
admit of Field and Garrison Batteries of the same Brigade be¬ 
ing stationed together under the command of their own Field 
Officers. 

The Artillery force on this plan would eonsi -t of 4 Brigades 
of Horse Artillery of C Batteries each, 4 of Royal Foot Artillery 
of 8 Batteries each-, and 12 of Local Foot Artillery of 8 Euro¬ 
pean and 1 Native Buttery each. 

The rclatiTe details ami strength of the two forces would thus 
be as follows:— 

Line Troops. 

38 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong — 34,200 

5 llcgiiucnts of Cavalry GOO ,, = 3,000 

4 Brigades of Artillery at 1280 ix 1000 , = 4,160 


d o I al,... ... ... 

Local European Troops. 
26 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong 

11 Regiments of Cavaliy 600 „ 

4 Brigades of II. Arty, at 1,050 „ 

12 Brigades of Ft. Arty, at 1,040 „ 

18 Detachments of Sappers,. 


41,360 

= 23,400 * 
— 6,600 
= 4,200 . 

=■ 12,480 
540 

• 


Total, ••• ... ... 47,220 

The relative totals being in the proportions of 7 to - 8, jusjj the 
difference desirable. 

Next in importance to the consideration of the total force re¬ 
quisite for India *and the composition of its European quota, 
comes the question as to whether or not it is advisable to amal¬ 
gamate the three Local Armies of the Bengal, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies. With those members of the Commission who 
yoted for, and those officers wMKgave evidence in favour of, one 
Army and that a Line force, this local amalgamation wgs of 
course advocated as a part of the general system of uniformity. 
On the other hand, most of the advocates for the maintenance 
of a Local force, were strongly^n favour of leaving the several 

Local Armies perfectly distinct; but this view is advocated, not 

s b 2 ' 
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«o much as forming a portion of the general question of amalga¬ 
mation, as upon its own special grounds. 

It is urged, and not without a considerable show of truth and 
reason, that the separation of the Native Annies of Madras 
and Bombay from that of Bengal, was of inestimable advantage 
during the mutiny, which was chiefly confined fc) the latter 
Presidency. It is also shown that the Madras Army, which 
from its composition was the most widely separated in feeling 
and interests from that of Bengal, was the most heartily oppos¬ 
ed to and perfectly ready and willing to act against the latter 
force ; whilst the Bombay Army, which contained a portion of 
Poorbeahs, similar to and connected with the Bengal Sepoys, 
was not altogether without taint, especially in certain corps in 
which the Hindustani clement was the most predominant. It 
must also be taken into consideration that, whilst the old Ben¬ 
gal Native Array mutinied as a body and is-practically non¬ 
existent, leaving an open field for the reconstruction of a new 
force upon whatever terms may be deemed most advisable, tlie 
Madras and Bombay Armies, generally speaking, behaved faith¬ 
fully and loyally in the hour of great trial and temptation, when 
their defection would have had a most disastrous effect; and con¬ 
sequently they deserve great consideration. On this account it 
is most desirable that no changes should be introduced which 
would injuriously effect their interests, or that might be oppos¬ 
ed to their feelings and prejudices. Neither must it be forgot¬ 
ten* how much injury has been already inflicted upon the Na¬ 
tive Armies of India by the mania for uniformity and centrali¬ 
zation which has so long been prevalent. These are considera¬ 
tions which should all be carefully kept in view in devising any 
scheme of ^reorganization of the Native portion of the force. 

But on the other hand there are strong arguments in favour 
of a partial amalgamation. 

£}p long as the several Armies are recruited in their own pe¬ 
culiar localities of enlistment, and composed of races not only 
differing in habits, feelings and interests, but actually to a cer¬ 
tain extent antagonistic to each other, it matters very little 
whether they are all designated as members of th ojndian Army 
or of their “wn Provincial or Presidency forces; the separation 
and antagonism will exist just the same between the Dekhani— 
whether he be Mahomedan of Hindu, Mahrattah, Tamulianj 
Puijvarree orTelinga,—and the Hindustani, whether from (kde, : 
Central India or the Punjab. But the more the several distinct 
races are kept apart from each^ther, as a general rule, the wider 1 
will be th.eir # separation of feeling, and the greater and morb per¬ 
manent their antagonism.... There are those who liave ret 50 m- 
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mended the employment of the several races in other than their 
own localities, who would, lor instance, send the Sikh to the 
Dekhan, the Poorbcah to Burmah, the Mahratta to the Punjab, 
the ltajpoot to Sind, and the Goorkah to Central India; but 
such a theory, however specious at first sight, is in reality crude 
and impracticable. All the evidence on this point, from those 
whose character, local knowledge, and long experience must car¬ 
ry most weight,^ends in a country direction, and goes to prove the 
advisability of giving the Native force, as far as practicable, a 
provincial organization, bearing to a certain extent the charac¬ 
ter of a permanent militia. The dread of and dislike to pro¬ 
tracted and distant removal from the neighbourhood of their 
homes, is believed by many to have been one, and not the leaBt, 
amongst the causes of the recent, mutiny ; the Punjab Committee 
speak- strongly to this point, and illustrate their opinion by an 
anecdote indicating the native feeling in regard to distant or, as 
it is deemed, foreign service. Moreover in the Madras Army, 
as a general rule, the sepoys have their families with them, and 
a distant remove renders it necessary either to leave their families 
behind them, or else the expense attendant on their transport 
presses very heavily on the limited means of the men and in¬ 
duces a feeling.of discontent. In short, whatever sacrifices of 
personal feeling the Native soldier may be induced to make, 
from a knowledge of the advantages of the service, from a senti¬ 
ment of faith to his salt, or personal regard for his officers, or 
under the influence of discipline, he lias a strong and ineradica¬ 
ble dislike to protracted service 'at any long distance from his 
home and family! 

These feelings, or prejudices if you will, no Government 
would feel justified in ignoring or setting altogether aside; and 
so long as they exist, it would be impossible to employ the whole 
Native force promiscuously in any or all parts of the Empire, 
and at the same time to maintain a contented Army. 

On these grounds we consider that the inhabitants of the De¬ 
khan and Hindustan—the two great divisional landmarks,— 
should be each employed in their c^specti ve localities* as far as 
practicable; the former, who, composed of various races, consti¬ 
tute the bul*of the Madras and Bombay Armies, retaining, as 
at present, Military occupation of the Dekhan, with the addi- 1 
tion df Sind, Cutch and Guzentt, and also, oh account of their 
greater aptitude for and willingness to undertake, sea voyages , 1 
holding the stations in Burmah, the Straits and Aden; the 5 
Hindustanis and Punjabis occupying the provinces at present > 
attach^ to the Bengal Presidency, including Oud^, the Putt-* 
jab and Central India. . 

By a strict adherence to this system as a general rule, though 
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with full and understood right and power to deviate from it oc* 
casionally, in cases of emergency,—the whole force being espe- 
oially entertained for general service,—the troops wquld be rai& 
dered more contented, and consequently more efficient, Wtkik$ 
the desirable separation of races aud diversity of feelingftp**t 
be more surely maintained. y&tfii’". '■ 

But whilst due and full regard is bestowed on this nfcportant 
point of local segregation, we can see no valid reason, nor is any 
satisfactory argument to be found in the evraence, why the 
whole local force should not still constitute one army, the Eu» 
ropean portion assimilated entirely, and the native portion ag fat 
as practicable, in all the main points of organization, discipline 
and equipment; the whole under the general control of one 
Commander in-Cbief with one General Staff open to the Army 
at large, one code of pay and general regulations, and one sys¬ 
tem of drill and discipline : the native troops circulating within 
their one Presidency or Provincial limits, the Europeans availa¬ 
ble for service in any part of India. Such an arrangement 
would be productive of a very considerable saving to the state, 
and would introduce more unity and harmony amongst the Eu¬ 
ropean portion of the force. Unfortunately it is an undeniable 
fact that the separation into three distinct bodies with different 
and rival interests, has been productive not of generous emula¬ 
tion but of local prejudices, jealousies, bickerings and illTfeeling. 
In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to some of the more 
than ungenerous remarks to be found in the evidence given by 
certain local officers before the Commission. The division of 
the force into three distinct armies is productive of great ex¬ 
pense, involving as it necessarily docs, the maintenance of three 
separate bodies of General and Departmental Staff: and this 
outlay is further increased by the natural desire to equalize the 
advantages df the several armies by giving a similar or propor¬ 
tional number of appointments in each, whether absolutely re-' 
quired or not: for any Bpecial advantage possessed by one Pre¬ 
sidency, is looked upon as a grievance at the others. Were there 
only one* General and Departmental Staff for and open to the 
whole Army, all this jealousy would be at an en<D and the sav¬ 
ing to Government would be very considerable, w 
Although there would be no real difficulties in carrying out 
&is measure, it* would still require to be carefully arranged 
and gradually introduced. The Commander-in-Chief in India, 
althoughcontrolling and regulating the whole army in commu¬ 
nication with the Supreme Government, could not—however 
extensive and efficient might be his establishment, of Staff,— 
conduct all the minuti© of detail in so vast and widely scatter- 
ed a force;. to aid in this respect and in a measure to replace 
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the present partially subordinate Commandera-in-Chief, the 
whole Army might conveniently be divided into (three Corps 
rTArmee, either representing the three existing Presidencies, 
or what we consider would bo a better auangement in many 
respects, composed, one of the troops in the Punjab and Sind 
or the Corps (TArmee of the Indus, another of the whole of the 
Peninsula South of the Nerbudda, with the addition of Burmah, 
Aden and the Straits, to be designated the Corps (TArmee of 
the Dekhan, and the thiid the Cutps d'Amue of Hindustan oc¬ 
cupying the valky of the Ganges and Jumna, Oude, Central 
India and Bengal Pioper. 

Although we own to looking upon this measure with a very 
favourable eye, we are fully aware that it is opposed to the 
views of many able and expeiienced men, for whose opinions 
we enteitain the highest resjiect, and theicforo it is one that we 
should hesitate to press with auy degree of seif- opiniated ur¬ 
gency ; nor do wo desire to make it an essential part of our 
general Bchcrne of reoi gain/ation, which could equally bo ear¬ 
ned out with 01 independent of, this arrangement. In tact, 
were the suggestion one likely to be adopted, it would be un¬ 
wise to attempt its introduction until the three Annies, as they 
at present exist, had each been placed upon a sound and satis¬ 
factory footing, when their amalgamation would be a matter of 
less difficulty. Even then, with a view to prevent supersession 
it would be only just, as well as prudent, to let the members of 
the old Company’s suvicc continue to rkc in their respective 
Presidency Annies, at any late until all below the grades of 
Field Officers had been absorbed. 

But setting this pait of the question altogether aside, let us 
now consider what proportion of the force pioposcd for India it 
would bo necessary to assign to Bengal; a>> the chaotic condi¬ 
tion of the army of tbit Presidency, renders it imperatively 
necessary that the first and earliest possible measures should be 
adopted in orddr to put that force on a satisfactory footing. 

Taking only the most important political or strategical poinfa 
along tiro line of the Ganges and Jumna, in Oude, Central In¬ 
dia and the Punjab, assigning to the majority a complete, but 
to a few only% demi-Brigade, the lowest number that could be 
adopted with safety would be 22 Buch'Brigades, or 22 Euro-, 
poan Regiments aud 44 Native Battalions of Infantry, allowing 
a grand Garrison to each Division, of which six at least would be 
required, and, in addition also to Lucknow and Agra, eight 
more European and six Native Battalions would be necessary. 
But a* already stated, the Brigade at the Presidency^ wouldjra- 
quire three European Regiments, being in fact a reserve Bri¬ 
gade ou one of the bases of operations. In like manner the im* 
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portance of Allahabad would render it necessary to strengthen 
that Brigade with a bccond European Regiment, and a similarly 
strong Brigade for the iiontier, not immediately in advunco in 
the Pesbawur valley, but in reserve at the healthy station of 
Rawul Pindee, these reinforcements would add four European 
Regiments to the establishment, and with six European Regi¬ 
ments in general reserve in the Hills, would give a total of 40 
Regiments of European and .>0 Battalions of Native Infantty. 
To this force must be added ilie Inegular or Local Corps for 
the Trans-Indus frontier, the Eastern Provinces of Assam, Ar- 
rakan, &c., and for Cliola Nagporo, Oude, Bundelluuul and 
Iluirianah, as also Gooikah Battalions, for the Iiill Brigades; 
these altogether cannot be cakulahd at lct>s than 30 Batta¬ 
lions; making a total of 10 European and 80 Native Battalions 
regular and irregular, or 3(>,000 Euiopenn and 37,000 Native 
Infantiy, being in the exact propmtion ol .1 to 8. Of Cavaliy 
allowing two entire Biigades, each of a Regiment, of 4 Squa¬ 
drons, of Europeans and the same of Native Cavaliy, to be 
placed on the main line of communications, vi/., at Cavvnpore 
and Umballah; the latter to bo ultimately lemoved to or con¬ 
nected with the line of tail way between Delhi and Lahore; 
giving a Squadron of Euiopean and tvvool Native Cavalry to 
all the'other Biigades and demi-Biigadc^ when that aim can 
be used with cited, or when not in immediate vicinity of a Ca¬ 
valry Biigadc, with a double complement at Peshavvur or Now- 
shera whichever may be decided on as the chief frontier sta¬ 
tion, and with 3 Squadrons of each at Gwalior, and 3 Native 
Regiments attached to the Irregular force, the total re¬ 
quired will be 3G Squadrons of 5) Regiments of * Euro¬ 
pean, and double that proportion of Native Cavalry. As re¬ 
gards the Artillciy, a Batter) of Horse Artillciy would be requir¬ 
ed for each Division ol the Auny at least one to each Cavalry 
Brigade, two broken up with moveable columns in Oude and 
Central India, and at least two in gcncial reserve, making a total 
of 12. Of Field and Garrison Batteries, an average of one of 
each would be required for each of the 22 Brigade** one for 
each of the 8 great Garrisons, and 2 in general reserve, making 
a total of 32 of each. Lastly the number of Sapper and Miner 
Companies could not be estimated at less than 8, forming one 
‘Battalion and giving an average of one per Division and two in 
reserve. 

Of the proposed distribution of this force our readers will J)o 
able to form a* better idea fiom the 1 olio wing statement, which 
ViU sufficiently indicate the principle adopted, although we do 
l*ot presume to submit it as representing the most perfect or 
effective inode of allotment. It will be observed however that 
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every station therein proposed, is- at present occupied or has 
generally been held by an equally strong or stronger force, 
though not always with the same proportion of Europeans, wjjth 
the exception of the neighbourhood of liajmahal. A glance at, 
the map will show the strategic importance of this position, at 
the elbow of the Ganges, and at the point where the E. I. Rail¬ 
way strikes the river. Kajmahal itself is too unhealthy for a 
European’military station, but a little above, nearer Colgong, 
about Putterghatta, an eligible site might be obtained, well rais¬ 
ed with rocky soil, and comparatively free from jungle, com¬ 
manding the river opposite to Carragola Ghat, from whence 
* roads diverge towards Tirhoot, Eastern Bengal and Darjee¬ 
ling. Sooner or later a Military position must be established in 
that quarter, if only for the protection of the railway property. 
Government stores, and commercial produce that must ultimate¬ 
ly be accumulated there, and whilst the subject of locating too 
proposed force is under consideration, it might, as well be taken 
up at once, whilst ground is available, llurreekee, it will also 
be observed, is coupled with Ferozepore, under the belief that 
the former is the point at which the railway to Lahore must 
cross, and consequently that all the establishments at Feroze¬ 
pore will be moved thither; it being also much the better strate¬ 
gic position,—below the junction of the Beas with the Sutlej. 
With the railway crossing at that point, it would become the 
key of the Punjab. It will also bo observed that the demi- 
Brigades in Centfal India, Hundelkund, Oude, Goruckpore and 
Segowlie, Futtehgurh, and the Punjab, have all got a full Bri¬ 
gade proportion of Cavalry so as to render them efficient as 
light moveable columns. When a Kegiment is divided between 
two stations, 6 Companies might be established at the Head 
Quarters, and 4 detached, but for the fortified post where the 
latter would be stationed, 2 Companies might also be detached 
from the Head Quarter Brigade of the Division, qr Veteran 
Companies might be located there 
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Garrison and City of Delhi, ... I 1 1 .... 1 1 ... 

Delhi Brigade and Meerut Depot, 1 2... 1 2 2 8 2... 1 

Bareilly Brigade, . 12.. 2 4 11 . 

KumaAi Reserve Brigade & Roorkee, 1... 2.. 2 

Futtyghur, and Agra Garrison, ... 1 2... 1 2... 1 2... 

Agra Brigade, .. ... 1 2 . 1 1 : . 

Umballa Cavalry Brigade,... .. 4 4 1.K.. ...** 

Simla, KussowMe and Dngshae Re¬ 
serve Brigade, .. # ... 3 ... 1 

Moradabad, Shajelianpore and Hur- 
nanuh, ... ... ... .. 3 

Delhi Division, 9 9 oj 812 8 7 7... 3 

Europoan Detachments from Delhi, Agra, and the Hills, at Allighur, 
Muttra, Roorkee and Umballa. 


Garrison and City of Lahore, m ... 1 1 ... 
Lahore Brigade and Umritsur, 12... 
Forozcpore or Hurreekee Brigade,... 1 2 ... 
•Tullunder Brigade, ... ...12.. 

Mooltan, . ... ... 12... 

Chumba and Kangra Reserve Brigd. 2 ... 2 
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European Detachments from Lahore and the Hills at 'Umritsur 
and Phillore. _ _. * j 


Peshafwur or Nowshera Garrison, ...| li 1|. \...\ lj. 


Peshawur or Nowshera Brigade, ... 1 2 .. 

Rawul Pindee Brigade, ... ... 2 1 .. 

Jhelum and Sealkote, ... ... 1 2 .. 

Trans-Indus Frontier, Deraj at and. 

Huzara, ... •»» ... •*. ^ 
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The total force for Bengal would then consist of 
40 Regiments of European Infantry, 

9 „ European Cavalry, g ... 

2 Brigades Ilorsc Artillery, . 

8 Brigades Foot Artillery, . 

8 Detachments of Sappers, . 


36,000 
5,400 
2,100 
8,.120 
240 


Total Europeans, 52,060 


50 Battalions of Regular Native Infantry, ... 36,000 
30 , „ Irregular ,, „ ... 21,600 

18 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, ... ... 10,800 

• 6 Batteries of Native Artillery, ... ... ... <000 

76 Details of (inn Lascars, ... ... ... 1,140 

8 Companies of Miners,... .. 800 


71,240 

A force of the foregoing strength and composition, located on 
the principle above proposed, with its base on the seaboard, a 
Btrong reserve force in the rear of its most exposed frontier, all its 
main stations in communication with each other, either by rail, 
river or good military roads, would, we conceive, be fully equal 
to any exigencies likely to aribe. At the same time, that it is 
not unnecessarily numerous will be sufficiently evident by a 
comparison with the force stationed in the same localities prior 
to the Mutiny, which, though weaker in Europeans, was much 
more formidaole in its native portion ; and also by a reference 
to the suggestions laid before the Commission by those in a posi¬ 
tion to oiler sound opinions, and who have gone into the subject 
in any degree of detail. 

Thus, ior instance, for the Bengal Presidency alone 

The Commission Kits rocommend an average of about 50,000 
Europeans and 100,000 Natives. • 

The Governor Gener vi, recommends 45 Regiments of Eu¬ 
ropean and 50 of Native Infantry. 13 of European Caval¬ 
ry, besides Natives, and 13'Brigades or 78 Batteries and 
26 Reserve Companies of Artillery. 

Loro Ellknborougii, suggests in round numbers, 60 Regi¬ 
ments of European Infantry, and 25 of Cavalry, besides 
Artillery and Natives. 

Major General Birch, Military Secretary, recommends 68 
Regiments of European and 57 of Native Infantry ; 21 of 
European ahd 45 of Native Cavalry; 12 Horse and 65 Field 
Batteries of Artillery with 15 Reserve Companies. 

Major General Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, proposes 
45 Regiments of Europeans and 56 of Native Infantry* 12 
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Regiments of European and 12 of Native Cavalry ; 44 Bat¬ 
teries of Horse and l£ield Artillery with 30 Reserve Com¬ 
panies, 

Colonel Mathew, the Adjutant General of the Army, re¬ 
commends in round numbers 40,000 Infantry, 8000 Caval¬ 
ry and 10,000 Artillery all Europeans, with 60,000 Native 
Infantry and Cavalry. 

Major General Tucker, formerly Adjutant General, pro¬ 
poses a force of from *10,000 to 30,000 Europeans, includ¬ 
ing 5,000 Light llorsc, and from 80,000 to 100,000 Native 
Troops. 

The Punj \n Committee recommend 54,000 Europeans and 
136,000 Natives of sorts. 

Major Glnvral S. Cm ton, suggests 40,000 European 
and (50,000 Native Infantry, exclusive of other arms. 

Major Glm.rvl Sir Harry Svmii, recommends a force 


of 35 European md .(>() Native Regiments of Infantry, 8 
Euiopcnu and 30 Native Regiments <>l Cavalry, 20 Bat¬ 
teries of Horse ami 47 of Field Artillery exclusive of Siegf, 
.Garrison, and Reserve Companies. 

Major Gknei: vl Montgomerie, proposes an establishment 
of 27,000 European and 80,000 Native Infantry ; 3000 Eu¬ 
ropean and 12.000 Native Cavalry, 6000 European and 
2600 Native Artillery, 300 European and 1000 Native 
Sappers. 

Colonel Burlton, recommends 40 Regiments of European 
Infantry, 12 of Cavalry, and 10,0*00 Artillery, with 24,000 
Native Cavalry and 40,000 Native Infantry. 

Thus it will be evident that, whatever may he the defects of 
our scheme, judged by the most competent authorities on the 
subject, wc have not over-estimated the amount of force re¬ 
quired. 

Our plan, however, although considerably below thfe numerical 
average of the above recommcndatious, represents tolerably fair¬ 
ly the mean of the different proportions suggested for Europeans 
and Natives. * 

The quota of troops we would propose to allot to Madras is 
based to a considerable extent ^n the recommendations given 
by Lord Harris, the late Governor, and Sir Patrick Grant, the 
Commander-in-Chief, with a slight increase to the European and 
a considerable decrease in the native portion of the force. The 
principle followed should be similar to that adopted in the pre¬ 
ceding statement of the proposed allotment of*the Bengal force, 
except that a larger proportion of natives should be allowed 
for the Madras Brigades, of which one-half should he, di¬ 
vided into demi-Brigadcs or with only a wing or rather six 
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Companies of Europeans to one aod a half or two Regiments of 
Native Infantry ; the Cavalry should^e somewhat more massed 
together, and the proportion of Native Cavalry smaller; but then 
it must be taken into consideration that a large and efficient irreg¬ 
ular forflo of both Infantry and Cav airy, is still in existence, 
and with reference to political conditions and to the good service 
rendered by a portion of that force during the late Mutiny, we 
infer ^hat it will b»maintained. The Artillery portion, however, 
might advantageously be allowed to die out; of course we al¬ 
lude to the Hyderabad Contingent, composed of 4 Regiments of 
Cavalry and 6 6f Infantry. The Madras Army at present is 
organized on a somewhat extravagant scale, in five permanent 
Divisions with four Field, District or Subsidiary Forces. For 
the proposed allotment, four Divisions would be amply sufficient, 
and these are cknrly limited out ly natural and political land¬ 
marks. 

The establishment proposed by Lord Harris for the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency consists of 14 Regiments of European Jnfan- 
tap, 4 of Cavalry, and 36 flatteries of Horse and Foot Artillery, 
Field and Reserve, with a Native force as at present. Sir Patrick 
Grant suggests only 13 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry 
and 43 Ratteries of Artillery, Horse, Field and Reserve, but he 
would increase the Native force. The Governor General sug¬ 
gests 12 Regiments of lufautry, 3 of Cavalry and 48 Batteries 
of Artillery of all sort 0 . 

The allotment we would propose for Bombay, based on the same 
principles as ihose which regulated the proposed establishment of 
Madras, will be shewn in the following statement. As at Calcut¬ 
ta, so at Kurracliee, we would have a complete European Bri¬ 
gade of 3 Regiments of Infantry with Artillery, availublc for ser¬ 
vice whenever required ; thisBrigadeby the aid of Steamers might 
in a day or two bq thrown on any part of the West coast of the 
Dekhan, between Surat an4 Bombay, or in a short time convey¬ 
ed to Aden, Persia or Egypt if required. The two spare Com¬ 
panies for each Regiment would suffice for the Garrison 
of Kurradhee, when the Brigade was withdrawn, and generally 
might spare two Companies for the Citadel at Ilydrabad. 
The climate of Kurrachec is salubrious and well-suited to the 
European constitution, but Torege is scarce, so that any large 
force of Cavalry could not be located there except at heavy ex¬ 
pense. Major General Jacob was so strongly impressed with its 
advantages in a strategic, political and sanatory point of view, 
that he recommended the permanent maintenance of 10,000 
jftfcropean troops there. In the location of the remainder of 
we proposed establishment for this Presidency, we have been 
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II. Somerset, Colonel Green, the Adjutant General, ’and Sir 
Bartle Frere. 
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Bombay Garrison and Inland, \.. 1 
Poona (hu-ribon, ... t . J 

Poona Brigade, ... ... . 1 | y 

Kirkce Cavalry Brigade, . 

Belgaum and Sattara, ... ..1 3 

Ahniednuggur and Sholapore, . 1 3 

Afalligamq, Kolapore and Pbarwar, I 
&c., . ..... 2 2 

Aden, ... ... ... «» g 1.. 

Bombay Division 5 15 2 812 

Kurrachoe Garribon and Brigade, ..3 2 ... 

Hyderabad, ... .. 1 . 

Jaeobabad, ... ... .. .. 2 

J)(»esa and Rajeotl, . ... .. 1 3 .. 

Ahmedabad and Broach,.I 3 . 

Baroda, Surat, Dhurrumpoor, «SLc., . 2 2 

Sind and Guzcrat Division,.. 


Total, 



The establishment proposed by Lord Elphinstoue is 9 I^pgi- 
ments of Infantry, 2 of Cavalry, 24 Bntterieb of Artillery of 
sprts, a Company of Sappers, and 3 Companies of African Artil¬ 
lery, with a Native force of 25 Regular Regiments of Infantry, 

9 of Irregular Cavalry and 5 Companies of Sappers, besides 
Irregular Infantry, Police and the Marine Battalion. 

Sir Henry Somerset recommends 15 Regiments of Infantry, 

3 of Cavalry, 33 Battalions of Artillery, of sorts, a Battalion W 
500 Sappers and a Company of 800 Military Train* ill Star** 
peans, with 39 Regiments of Native Infantry, 3 of CavftkfrMriU 
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a Batt&lioii of Native Sappers. But he calculates in this pro¬ 
portion for the permanent occupation of Kajpootana, Me> war 
and Mnlwa by the Bombay Arftiy, which we have su<> *c-.tcd— 
and we think not'without good 1 cason—should revert to tho 
Bengal force. t 

Colonel Green proposes an establishment of 16 Regiments of 
European Infantiy, 4 of Cavalry, and 32 Batteries of Aitillcry, 

4 Companies oi Kippers, with a Native foicc of 30 Regiments 
of Infantry ami 6 ot Cavalry* with 12 Companies of Sappers, but his 
scheme is also based on the idea that Central India would re¬ 
main with the Bombay Army. 

Sir Bartle •Frerc’s scheme is the most moderate of all, being 
confined to 3,500 European Infantry, 500 Cavalry and 3,500 
Artillery; with 28,800 Native Infantry, 7500 Native Cavalry, 
700 Artillery and 500 Sappers. 

Our plan represents an average of the proposed European es¬ 
tablishments, but a reduction of the Native ioicc beyond all tho 
other plans. 

The next consideration is the proportion of Line and Local 
troops to be allotted to each Presidency; and this must depend 
chiefly oil the proportion of Regular Native Infantry Battalions 
allotted to each, with the general necessity for a larger propor¬ 
tion of Euiopeans in the Bengal Army than at the other Pre¬ 
sidencies. , 

In Bengal it is proposed to maintain 50 Battalions of Nath e 
Infantry, which, absorbing 50 existing Cadres of officers, would 
leave 30 Cadres available for 15 European Regiments, or a 
proportion of 3 European to 10 Native Battalions. To com¬ 
plete the complement of 40 European Regiments, 25 Lino Corps 
would be required for Bengal, giving the relative proportions of 

5 to 3. 30 Irregular or Local Battalions must be added chiefly 
for frontier duties. 

Of Cavalry there are 9 Regiments required: of this number 5 
Local Corps already exist. But of the 5 Royal Regiments pro¬ 
posed for all India, if one is assigned to each of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, there will only remain 3 for Bengal, for 
whjch Presidency one more Regiment is still required. But at 
Madras there is a surplus proportion of this arm in the local force, 
and 2 Regiments or Cadres of officers might be transferred at once 
to Bengal to regulate tho proportion and complete the wants of 
the latter Presidency. This measure, which has been already 
under consideration more than once, could complete the establish¬ 
ment required for Bengal. The proportion ot 2 Natives to one 
European renders 18 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry requisite, 
which would not giye one troop too many. The existing 12 
Battalions of Local Artillery converted into 8 Brigades ou the 
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Royal system, together with 2 Royal Brigades, would furnish 
the requirements of that arm. A Battalion of 8 Companies of 
Sappers and Miners would complete the required establishments 

At Madras 44 Battalions of Native Infantry, as proposed, 
would leave J4 Cadres of officers available for 7 European Re¬ 
giments ; to which latter 7 Line Regiments would have to be add¬ 
ed to complete the proposed establishment of 14. 

Of Cavalry the 6 Cadres of officers remaining after the transfer 
of 2 to Bengal, would suffice for % Regiments of European 
Light Horse, which with one of Dragoons would give the total 
of 4 proposed. The ‘fact of the Hyderabad Contingent witlj 4 
Regiments of Native Cavalry being so intimately mixed up with 
the force of the Madras Presidency, would render the full com¬ 
plement of Irregular Cavalry unnecessary and it might be reduc¬ 
ed from 8 to 6 Regiments, gi\ing the surplus to Bombay, where 
this arm would be more required. For the same reason, the 
proportion of Irregular Infantry need not be large ; 4 Battalions 
would suffice, leaving 6 avaifablc for Bombay. 

The 7 Madras ami the 5 Bombay Battalions might be orga¬ 
nized as 8 Brigades, 4 lor Madras and 3 for Bombay, being com¬ 
posed of officers exclusively belonging to their respective Pre¬ 
sidencies, the 5th Brigade for Madras being composed of Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay Officers in the respective proportions of 2 to L. 

A Battalion of 6 Companies of Sappers and 4 Batteries of Na- 
tiv^Artillery would complete the establishment required for 
Madras. 

The Bombay complement of 26 Native Battalions of Infantry*, 
with the Marine Battalion fully officered as proposed, would ab¬ 
sorb 27 Cadres of'officers, leaving 8 available for 4 Local Eu- • 
ropean Regiments. 6 Line Regiments would be required iu ad- 1 
dition to complete the suggested complement of Europeans, 
and 6 Local or Irregular Regiments would be also available. 

Of Cavalry the 3 existing Native Regiments would furnish 3. 
Cadres of officers, and a fourth Cadre —the only increase re* 
quired by the proposed arrangements—might bo formed from; 
the whole of that arm at the three Presidencies : this would com-* 
plete the quota for 2 European Regiments, and a Dragoon, Ror 
ginaent would have to be added, 8 Regiments of Irregular : 
would also be available. ;vi / 

The Artillery arrangement has been already suggested* 
which a Battalion of Royal Artillery would be added. 2 ,Co% 
pani.es of Native Artillery and 4 of Sappers would compile: 
the proposed establishment. • . k . 

The proposed allotment and proportions at the sey.mV^i^; 
sidencies will be seen at a glance in the following Abstract 
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Numerically the Abstract will-stand as follows: 


Bengal, 
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Another important question as regards the organization of the 
Native portion of the force, which—though not put before the 
Commission as a special subject of report,—was fully entered 
into in the evidence taken, is in its extended sense, whether it is 
bet^jr that Native Corps should be homogeneous as to race, 
tribe or caste, and raised in and recruited from particular dis¬ 
tricts, or whether they should be composed of different races or 
castes and recruited from a wider area without reference to any 
special locality. On this point opinions differ widely, and it 
appears to be one of several instances in which the adoption of 
one peremptory rule for the whole army would be very objec¬ 
tionable. Were there no antecedents or existing arrangements 
to be considered, we. should look upon the plan of homogeneous 
corps as decidedly the best, provided these were of different races 
and no one class of Regiments in marked numerical preponde¬ 
rance. Corps thus constituted could not combine more than the 
most composite bodies have done under the old system* and the 
combinati6n of a few such Corps, isolated and separated in creed 
and interests from the rest of the force, would be compara¬ 
tively harmless. On this system, if necessary, race could be- 
rnore effectually pitted against race, the grand principle of Divide 
et Impera could be more easily and completely carried out, and 
general combination would be much less probable or feasible 
than in an army composed of similarly constituted composite f 

Regiments. < _ t 

Homogeneous Regiments raised from particular districts and 

with a certain Local character would possess more esprit d« 

2D* 
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# corps and internal harmony than could be expected from compo¬ 
site bodies, the Corps would naturally become to ft greater ex¬ 
tent the home of the men, and the service rendered more popu¬ 
lar anfl desirable. Lastly, it would admit of the introduction of 
a system of messing which, on servij? atfleast, would be highly 
beneficial, a. sad loss of time resulting from the existing system 
of individual cooking, or even precarious messing in small groups. 

But with all these advantages attached to the system, we 
Bhould doubt the prudence of adopting it generally throughout 
the army, were such a measure practicable, which it is not at 
present. The existing armies of Madras and Bombay are and 
always have been composed of composite Regiments, with the 
area of the whole Dekhan for their recruiting guards, and any 
extensive or sudden change in this respect might bo attended 
with much inconvenience, and be received with dislike or sus¬ 
picion. In the new Bengal Army, however, such a system 
might be introduced to a certain extent with considerable advan? 
tage ; the force consisting of about one-half homogeneous and 
the other half composite Battalions. In the latter moreover a 
proportion might consist experimentally of composite Regiments, 
Composed of homogeneous Companies, as an experiment: this 
plan lias been tried in the Guide Corps and to a certain extent 
m some of the Punjab Regiments,, and undoubtedly has some 
advantages ; but on the whole we look upon the purely homogtne- 
ous or entirely composite corps as preferable. Still, as observed by 
the Punjab Committee, there is an advantage in a variety of 
systems, and on this ground we would suggest a few corps being 
organized on this system. 

Under these circumstances we would suggest that of the 50 

Cj Q 

Native Regular Battalions proposed for Bengal, 8 should be 
exclusively composed of Sikhs, 8 of Mahomedans, and 8 of 
Hindus. 8 to be composite Battalions, with homogeneous Com¬ 
panies, and 18 perfectly composite Battalions, but with no class 
greatly preponderating. Amongst the several homogeneous Corps 
of the same faith, differences might still exist; for instance the 
8 Mahomedan Corps might comprise two Trans-Indus Soonee 
and two Sheah—Belooch and Kuzilburh—Battalions, with one of 
Ronghurs; the Sikh Battalions might include one or two Muz- 
bee and one Malwah Sikh Battalion; of the 8 Hindu Battalions 
one might be composed ofRahtore Rajpoots, 2 of Oude Rajpoots, 
1 of Dagrahs, 1’ of Bundeelahs, 1 of G-oojurs, and,2 of Jits. In 
the mixed Corps, one-fourth might be coinposed*of Mahomedans, 

* one-fourth Rajpoots, one-fotfrth low caste Hindoos as Aheers, 
Gwallahs,* &c., and the remaining fourth, according to locality 

enlistment, to consist of Sikhs, Bundeelahs, Paseees, Bheels, 
Mhaits, Mahrattas, imd, if procurable, Native Christians; but 
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only one of these classes in a Regiment, so that no one class 
Bhould either preponderate or be in a minority. No brahmins to 
be admitted into the service, and no degraded classes, the em¬ 
ployment of which would conduce towards bringing the service 
into disrepute. • • 

With a force so great!/reduced in numbers as that now pro¬ 
posed, a much better selection of recruits might be obtained 
than was formerly the case, and it would be the fault of the 
Commanding officers if any men were wanting in physical quali¬ 
fication for the service. 

To Vender military employment more desirable, and also to 
obtain a surer hold upon the men through the medium of their 
families and homes, every Corps might have permanent Head 
Quarters, with a space of ground assigned for the erection of 
houses for the men’s families ; and to induce the latter to settle 
there—but ever to accompany the Battalion on the march—the 
periodical reliefs might l^e so arranged that every fourth turn 
might bring each Battalion back to its own Head Quarters. 
This arrangement would farther be facilitated by forming Regi¬ 
ments of two Battalions, raised, if not both of the same class, at 
least from the same locality. There would be other advantages 
attendant on this measure as regards the European officers, who 
would thus be brought more into "assimilation with the establish¬ 
ment of European Regiments, and a better arrangement of ab¬ 
sentees would be thus obtained. 

Of the Irregular Infantry a certain proportion, including 6 
Goorkha, 2 Blieel, 1 Mug, 1 Mliair, and also probably 1 Bun- 
deelah and 1 Passce Battalions, would be nec|psarily homogene¬ 
ous, but the remainder all composite. 

The Irregular Cavalry like the Infantry might be partly ho¬ 
mogeneous and partly composite. 

• The recent order disbanding the remaining fragments of the 
majority of the regular Regiments that were more oy less impli¬ 
cated in the Mutiny has left only 16 Battalions existing; these 
with the Kelat-i-Ghilzie and Shekawattic Battalions^might form 
the foundation of the 18 composite Battalions; which might be 
completed from the Regifnents of Loodiana and Ferozepore, the 
4 Sikh, 24 Punjab and 2 Gwalior Regiments, which would also 
form the foundation*for the remaining 32 Battalions required; 
selection being made with reference to race and locality, and 
all men physically or by character unfitted for the service being: 
discharged. As these Battalions- were formed, the various?Le¬ 
vies might be got rid of, by discharge or hbsorptiou into^th© 
Police force. Of the Irregular Corps, 6 at least should he y 
khas with their Head Quarters in the Hills, for which, im*! ^ 
the 66th Regiment; 3 Native Infentry and the 4th S>khl*fau- 
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try* the requisite nucleus exists, and probably a sufficient 
Strength, only requiring weeding and adjustment. 6 more Bat¬ 
talions would be required for the Trans-Indus frontier, which 
might be selected from the Punjab Corps formerly performing, 
this duty ; these to be all composite; 6 woilkl be wanted for the 
South Eastern frontier including Assflm, Sylhet, Arrakan, Dac- 
fca**Ghittagong, &c. These, with the exception of the Mug 
Battalion in Arrakan, might all be composite, and 4 already ex¬ 
ist. 6 more Battalions would be required for Central India, of 
which 2 Bheel and 1 Mhair Rattalions exist, and G more would 
be requisite for Oude, Cliota Nag-pore and Ilurriana. 

For the proposed Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 7 of the 
old establishment remain which, with the 5 Sikh Regiments, 
3 of Hodson’s Horse, the 2 Mahratta •Regiments and the 
Moultauec, liohilkhnnd, Allexander’s, Meade’s and Mayne’a 
Horse, would complete the establishment required. 

The Punjab Artillery Companies r including the Peshawur 
and Huzara Mountain Trains with the Assam Company would 
form the G Native Batteries required. 

At Madras the first measure requisite is to stop recruiting, 
and to reduce the Regiments to the required strength. Of the 
existing 52 Battalions, 44 would remain as Regulars and 4 might 
be counted into Irregulars, leaving 4 to be absorbed. All the 
Hindustanees, about 3000 in number, might advantageously be 
discharged or transferred to Bengal. As an experiment, of the 
44 Regular Battalions^ 4 might be rendered homogeneous, 4 
composite with homogeneous Companies^ anil 3G retained entire¬ 
ly composite, as at,present. 

Of the proposed 6 Irregular Cavalry Corps, the existing 
Light Cavalry and Bcatson’s Horse would suffice to complete 
the required establishment. The former might be gradually 
converted by giving them an Irregular- uniform and equipment 
in the first instance, and when the formation of the European 
Cavalry was sufficiently advanced, they might be. converted en¬ 
tirely into Irregulars, being liberally dealt with, retaining 
their existing claims ’to pension, and receiving the available 
horses at a low value, payable by gradual deduction from tbeir 
increased pay. 

The existing Madras Golundaz Battalion would more than 
suffice for the 4 Native Batteries proposed to be retained. 
l . At Bombay in like manner recruiting might be stopped at 
once, and the Hindustanees amounting to about 13,000 got fid 
of by transfer or‘discharge. Of the 29 existing Battalions of 
Infantry, 26;—the original complement—would be required for 
the netv establishment, whilst the Irregular Battalions would 
ba met by the incorporation of the 2 Regiinehts of Jacob's Rifle#* 
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tlie Ivandeish Bbeel Corps, the Sawunt Warree and the Kutch 
Legion. Tho Belooch Battalions might be incorporated—2 la '* 
the Bombay and 1 in the Bengal Regular Corps. Forthefl. 
llcgiinenta of Cavalry proposed for Bombay, there are availa¬ 
ble the 3 Regiments of Sind Horse, the Poona, Guzerat, and 
Mahratta Horse, with the three existing Regimentsof Light 
Cavalry, which on their conversion should meet the same liberal 
treatment as suggested in tlje case of the Madras .Cavalry. 

The Artillery could of course be supplied from the existing 
Golundax Battalion, any efficient surplus from this body or from 
the Madras Goluudaz, to have the option of transfer to the In¬ 
fantry. 

• The Sepoys in the Madras and Bombay Armies, and those 
of the Bengal Army whom it ha§ been decided to retain, would 
be entitled to retain all the advantages they already possess in 
regal’d to length of service, pay ami pension; but every man 
entering hereafter should be enlisted for ten years, subject to 
rc-cnlistment, as a favour—not as a right, for a second period of 
ten years, and again for a third similar period if physically per¬ 
fectly fit for active service ; alter which the fact of thirty sears’ 
good service should entitle him to pension; but no other retiring 
pensions to be granted cNcept for wounds receiv ed on service. 
Ail should be enlisted for general service. 

Although due consideration should be invariably shown to¬ 
wards the religious feelings of the Native Army, caste should 
be ignored wherever it interfered with duty. To prevent any 
misconception on this point, no recruit should bq admitted into' 
the service unless prepared in presence of the Rattalion to drink’ 
from a Bhoestcc’s mussuck, to cook and cat his* food with clothes 
and accoutrements on, and to handle spade and pickaxe in.dig¬ 
ging a trench. The Articles of AVar for the Native Army should 
be revised and simplified, the code of discipline rendei’ed more 
strict, and tire fullest penalties not only awarded but carried out 
in tho cases of mutiny, combination or desertion. ‘ ‘ 

But abo.vc all,—and on this measure the efficiency of the' 
future Native Army must chiefly depetfd,—the power of the 
European officers in Native Corps must beincreased, that of tho; 
Commanding officers being largely extended. The native sol¬ 
dier can .only be ruled by the fear of punishment and the hope 
of reward. For a Commanding officer powerless to confer either- 
the one oi; the other, he has neither respect or regard. In fotr, 
rner days deep "respect, implicit.obedience and sineero devotion- 
to his officers, were the characteristic features'of the sepoy, b uV 
in those days the Commanding officer was nearly pbsolulef W 
could flog or discharge, as he could also promote any man;j hey 
was the MaUk, tho Chief of the military body", who' looked 'tip 
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,tVekoow that the system was suitable and that it worked ad- 
> ibir&bly. As the European ami centralizing systems were gra¬ 
dually introduced, the power of the Commanding officer passed 
away, and with it the respect and regard of the men. We no 
longer heard of the sepoy exposing his own life to shield his 
.Officer from the chance of injury, or of the Native Commission¬ 
ed officers of the highest castes bearing the body of their de¬ 
ceased Commander to the grave, which was common enough in 
the olden days of the Bengal Army. 

Let the old perwers be restored, do away entirely with Regimen¬ 
tal Courts Martial in Native corps, hut assign to the Command** 
mg officer the full punitive powers heretofore exercised by that 
tribunal. Give the Commanding officer power to discharge any 
man under 10 years’ service, without further reference or ap¬ 
peal, only forwarding*a statement to Head Quarters of the rea¬ 
sons for such a measure; the discharge of men above ten years’ 
service requiring only the sanction of the officer commanding 
the Brigade, and if above 20 years’ service or a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, that of 4 the General officer commanding the Divi¬ 
sion. Let him have the entire .control of promotion and degrada¬ 
tion pf a$l grades below that of Native Commissioned Officer, 
Itnd for and in those grades let his recommendations meet due 
attention from Head Quarters. 

If such powers were not abused in former days, there is less 
probability of,such occurring now, when a higher tone of mora¬ 
lity and a clearer sense of right and wrong pervade the class of 
..European commissioned officers. The chances would be fur¬ 
ther reduced by a careful selection of Commanding officers, and 
the summary removal from command of those who manifest- 
:^d incapacity or displayed evident injustice. 

Another important question remain!for consideration, and that 
is— the best mode of providing for the Staff duties of the army, 
including the appointments to Irregular corps and to Political 
or other Civil emphJV. This question is intimately mixed up 
with that of the requisite permanent establishments for Regu¬ 
lar Corps. * # 

We are not of those who would advocate the formation of a 
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And to him a}one for reward or punishment. We have 
t reason to believe that this power was generally abusc'd, but 


separate Staff Corps which we firmly believe must involve con¬ 
siderable and unnecessary expense with very great inconve¬ 
nience and dissatisfaction. Neither are we of those who consi¬ 
der that the employment of Regimental officers on Staff or Ci¬ 
vil-employ ja objectionable, providing that the efficiency of Re¬ 
giments is not impaired by their absence, or in other words if the 
establishment of officers is sufficient to meet this drain. The 
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Brigade, Division and -Army Staff are all calculated to 
an officer better fitted for ultimate command; employment with 
Irregular corps gives the junior officers earlier chances of ittdo* , 
pendent charge and accustoms them to responsibility ; many oE 
the duties connected with the Department of Public Works am 
not bad training for the professional duties in the field, and the 
Revenue Survey and Political Department afford opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of the country and people that may 
be invaluable in alter life. Moreover, au army is all tlje bettor 
tor having prizes to oiler ns stimulants to study and preparation* 
We admit that injury lias been inflicted on the service by de¬ 
nuding .Regiments ol officers for Stall* situations, aiid also that 
in many ea*e* the general craving for Staff employ created a 
distaste for Regimental duty, but not with the best mem 
Taken altogether wc firmly believe that on the old sj stem the 
advantages counter balanced the evils, and that much of the lat¬ 
ter might be obviated or remedied. 

'Pile simplest plan, it Appears to us, would be to fix the mi¬ 
nimum establishment requisite for Regimental duty in both 
European and .Native Corps allowing a margin for absentees on 
furlough and temporarily detached duties; and then, it any offi¬ 
cer of that establishment was appointed to the peimaueut Static 
civil or mihtni), let him be haomhd at once, bis name borne 
on the Regimental Polls «n Supernumerary, and a promotion 
nude in his place. On vacating his appointment—it by promo¬ 
tion to a higher grade—he would return to his coips taking up 
the Liglicr stop; it* under other cm umstanccs, he would be a 
supernumerary with ills R giinent until some other officer of 
the same giado got aa appointment, or a casualty occurred. 
There might be some objection to carrying out this arrange¬ 
ment amongst the Field officers, as the seconding a junior Major 
might give undue promotion in particular corps; but in the 
grades of Captain and Subaltern the aimngement would, we 
think, answer admirably. 

We have already proposed to form European Regiments of 
10 Companies, and Native Regiments of 2 Battalions or 
]() Companies by doubling up two existing Cadi£9 of officer* 
This plan would give—exclusive of the Colonels—2 Lieute¬ 
nant Colonels, 2 Majors 14 Captains, 22 Licutouants and 10# 
Ensigns per Regiment. Now tor a European Regiment of IQ 
Companies, allowiug for a depot in England and another in 
India, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 12 Captains, 24 Licute* 
Hants and 12 Ensigns would be quite sufficient, affording 4 officer*, * 
per Company, which ought to give sufficieuf margin lor Regi¬ 
mental $tatt and absentees. # # 

In like manner for a Native Regiment of 2 Battalion* tlife 
Sutemju r, 1855. * 
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' -officers with 10 Captains and~20 Lieutenants would he 
fppaple, allowing a Commandant, second in Command, *2 Staff 
apd one Officer per Company to each Battalion, with 5 to sptfre 
ifor absentees. To the Native Regiments no Ensigns should be 
attached; ail officers of that grade doing duty with the Euro¬ 
pean Regiments, whence, as vacancies occurred in either Euro¬ 
pean or Native Regiments, the senior Ensigns should be pro¬ 
moted provided they had passed a prescribed examination, not 
Only in their drills and exercises, but in a knowledge of the du¬ 
ties of a Company either European or Native, with a moderate 
acquaintance with at least one language. 

In like manner a European Cavalry Regiment might consist 
of 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 Captains and 20 Lieute¬ 
nants, that complement being sufficient for 8 Regimental and 2 
Depot Troops, allowing four Commandants, second in Com¬ 
mand, Regimental Staff, and 4 Officers per Squadron, with p 
liberal margin for absentees. It is not proposed to allow in future 
any'Cornets to the Cavalry, under the impression that it-would 
be a far better arraugement if, instead of appointments for this 
branch being made direct at home without reference to special 
qualification or fitness, all vacancies were filled up by selec¬ 
tion from amongst the junior Lieutenants of the other branches, 
or from the senior Ensigns of the Infantry ; none being admis¬ 
sible who could not pass a satisfactory ordeal in riding and 
swordsmanship as well as in the other branches requisite for 
promotion to a Licutenantcy. This arrangement would at any rate 
insure physical efficiency ; and a similar test, with the addition 
of a tolerable knowledge of the languages, should be imperative 
for entrance into the Irregular Cavulry. alsu. 

These reduced establishments would afford a .considerable 
body of Officers, Captains and Subalterns for the Staff and for 
employment with Irregular Corps. 
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The following statement will shew the numbers availftbli at 
the several Presidencies:— > " 
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The Cavalry establishments of the three Presidencies will be 
better calculated together, as they would require a ’certain 
amount of amalgamation to carry out the proposed scheme. • 


Present; 

Establish¬ 

ment. 

Grades. 

% 

European 

Regiments. 

• 

Surplus. 

i 

• 

i 

Deficien 

cy. 

21 

Colonels 

iO 

10 

« 4 • 

21 

’Lieut. Colonels. 

22 

i 

l 

• • i 

1 

21 

Majors. 

1 

22 | 

1 

... 

1 

t 

>> 

147 

Captains. 

11C - 

37 

• • • 

273 

i 

Subalterns. 

220 

• 

l 

4 

1 

53 

• i* 


The foregoing statements exhibit, exclusive of the Colonels, 
a surplus of 530 Captains and 673 Subalterns, or a total of 1203 
Officers available for Staff and detached employ. 

Now the Irregular Corps would absorb a considerable propor¬ 
tion of this surplus, as, to render them really efficient, they would 
require a much larger complement of European Officers than 
has heretofore been allowed. There isgiio greater fallacy than 
to suppose that, because Irregular Corps nave generally had on- 
*ly 3 or 4 Officers, attached, such a complement is sufficient, 
or, as some have gone the length of stating, that Corps thus im¬ 
perfectly officered are better than Regiments with fuller comple¬ 
ments. If this means anything, it must mean that a larger comple¬ 
ment must be objectionable.' Now we believe that the main 
question of efficiency is dependent on a sufficient complement of 
European Officers, more especially on serviceand the utter 
inefficiency of the Bengal Mutineer Regiments when deprived of 
their European leaders, although in many, cases all forms of 
discipline and manoeuvres were retained, and the armaments and 
equipments were unchanged, goes far to prove the correctness 
1 of our opinion. Are we so soon to forget the warning voice of 
Sir Charles Napier from the field of Meanee, when, in his report of 
that action, he so strongly expressed himself in the following me¬ 
morable w6rds? “I hope your Llordship will pardon me for 
. ‘ saying that the want of European Officers in the Native Regi- 
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‘ incuts at one period endangered the success of the action. f JChe 
1 sepoy is a brave and excellent soldier, but lie requires to be led 
6 6n in certain movements, and as he looks to his European 
‘ Oilicer, if he misses him, the greatest danger arises—three times 
‘1 saw them retreat, evidently because tlieir Officers had fallen, 
6 and when another appeared and rallied them, they at once 
.‘followed him boldly. This, my Lord, accounts for the great 
6 number of European officers killed and wounded in proportion 
‘ to the whole. 1 am sure that in observing a delect in 

* the formation of the Company’s troops, the effect of which 
c might have been so serious, I shall not be deemed presumptuous 
‘ or impertinent.” 

Sir II. Somerset, the Commandcr-in-Chief at Bombay^a most 
unprejudiced advocate, is very earnest on the same topic. In 
his able Minute he says ; While I flfuile agree that three Euro- 

T cannot believe 
and soul of the 

‘ regular army, <5an ever M)e established or maintained by that 
4 number of European officers per Regiment hi a native Indian 
‘ army. Whatever soldier-like qualities the sepoy may hitherto 
‘ have shown, he owes their development solely to his Euro- 
s pcan officers, under whose directing influence his neural pre¬ 
judices and apathy have been overcome.” 

“ A well officered native regiment is not only, as a rule, a better 
4 disciplined and more efficient body in the, field than an irregu- 
4 lav one, but it has greater weight, in. the country in time 
4 of peace. Its European Officers often exercise a beneficial 
‘ influence beyond the Mbits of their Regynent, and I have ob* 

* served that politicaJ|*officers and Magistrates, in certain cir- 
4 cumstauces, estimate the native regulars at a very different 
• 4 standard from other native troops.” 

44 That the reduction of European officers in• the native 
4 army would involve a loss of its discipline and general efficient 
4 cy, there can be no doubt; but there is a still more serious evil 
f inseparable from it, and that is, the undue power it would throw 
4 into the hands of the native officers , for officers there must be 
4 of one kind dr the other.” • 


6 penn officers are sufficient for each police corps, 

( that that degree of discipline, which is the life 


“ I firmly believe that no addition of European strength that 
f we are able to make, would even compensate for the moral and 
6 physical paralysis which, on undue reduction of European of&* 
« cers, would occur to the native army, and through it to the 

‘ State.” ' - • ■ 

* * * * * 

' “ When I reflect that out of the three officers proposed ftnr 
‘each Regiment, dashing and ingenious leaders 
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*$ult occasion Ijave to be supplied, casualties filled, the errors 
*‘of indiscipline rectified by holding together the wavering or ral- 
«Jying the broken mass, I feel utterly at a loss to account for 
* SO suicidal a plan as that under notice.” 

These are opinions deserving of careful consideration, and they 
are shared by, the majority of the practical officers who have 
Written on this subject. We may specially refer to the forcible • 
4 (wnd sound opinions expressed by Brigadier Colin Troup on this 
subject, who ably expose** “ the dap-itap of the }>resent day, that 
three European officers arc sufficient lor a native regiment.” 

•The efficiency of the Punjab Irregular force with a limit* 
ed complement of officers, has made many converts to this the¬ 
ory, and is constantly brought f’oiward as an argument in favor 
of the present Irregular system. But the fact is that these corps 
have been rendered so lift* efficient, not by or through, but ill 
despite of, this*objectionable system. They promised the great 
advantage of being commanded not only by picked officers, but 
by officers furnished with the requisite powers to enforce obe¬ 
dience and discipline ; and if this advantage so far counterbalanc¬ 
ed the evil of a paucity of officers, how much gieater would have 
been the efficiency ol the same corps with a more suitable com¬ 
plement. ^It is also to be considered that, during the late cam¬ 
paign, adcutional officers were attached to most of these corps that 
are actively employed, a measure that, however judicious in it&eif, 
afforded a practical example of the weakness of the existing 
system. 

If all the officers attached to irregular corps arc selected, the 
complement need not be fc»o Luge as in the regular regiments, but 
in both Infantry anu Cavalry we consul' that in addition to 
the Commandant and hh Staff*, there should always be a second 
in command, and one officer to every two Companies or io 
each Squadron in the Cavalry, a measure specially recommended 
by the Commissioners in their Report. Each Irregular Infantry 
Battalion would thus have 8 officers including a Quarter Master, 
and each Cavalry Regiment 6 including only one Staff* Officer, 
the Adjutant. The proposed establishment of forty Infantry 
and 32 Irregular Corps would, on this scale, absorb 512 
officers, exclusive of those required for the Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, Guido Corps and the Viceroy’s Body Guard. 

To each Brigade there should be, in addition to the Brigadier 
Commanding, a Brigade Major and a Brigade Quarter Master, 
who might be selected from the office of the Brigade, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, without the necessity for their being seconded ; but 
to prevent inconvenience from frequent changes in these appoint^, 
taouts, tlfe duties of the Divisional Staff should be extended so as 
to embrace much that now falls to the Brigade Staff. Each Brigade 
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should also liave a Commissariat Officer attached, taken from 
that department, and a Field Engineei, who might also be the 
Executive Engineer; assisted by a Barrack Master of Invalidof 
Warrant Oflicor. The Divisional Staff might consist of the Gene* 



sariat, Senior Engineer Officer, and a Commissary of Ordnance 
attached. 

The Staff of the General Officer Commanding a Corps (CArm(4> 
who would in a measure represent, and perform most of the 
duties of, the piescnt Commauderb-i 11 -Chief of the minor Presi- i 
dencics, might consist of a Deputy and 2 Assistants in both the *. 
Adjutant and Quaitcr Master General^ Departments, a Military 
Secretary, 2 Aido-de-Camps with the addition of a Deputy Com* 
mibbary (ieneial, a Chiel Engine or, a Deputy tludge Advocate 1 
General, and a Deputy Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

The General Stall with the # C\>imuander-in-Chief to include 
an Adjutant and a (Quaitcr Master General, each with at least 
two Deputies and two Assist mU, the Judge Advocate General, 
with the Commandanti t>f ALtilleiy and Engineers, and a Per- 
sonal Staff as at juesent. , 

Of the Ann> Stail a lived proponion should be conferred on ! 
tire Line Anny wliieli sli mid not be exceeded; and in each De¬ 
partment it would be desiiable to lia\c both Annies proportion* 
ally represented, as al o the several In inches. The nearest . 
convenient proportions would be 2 Line to 5 Local. The 
appointments to the Commissariat, Pay and Audit Departments, 
&e., to Iriogular CorrihAiui to Political employ, might be open to • 
both serviecb; but wtUi a strict evamination as to knowledge 
of the languages, and a rule iioee'biutiiig a certain previous resi¬ 
dence in India, the bulk ol these appointments would fall to the 
Local force. 

Notwithstanding the objections to Staff'Corps generally, it is A 
question if it would not be advisibie to constitute what may bo 
looked upon as the administiative Departments of the Army intoft 
permanent separate Corps, including the present Commissariat, 
Clothing, Pay and Audit Departments. The special qualifications 
reqtiired'for real efficiency in these Departments, render it desir* 
able thift when once obtained by, they should be retained forthd 
benefit of, the State; and moreov cr the performance of these duties 
is of no great benefit in military training for command, as is tUft) 
case in other Departments. Were this arrangement adopted it 1 
ought to insure greater Departmental efficiency, and ot courst 
interest* ot those so employed should bo carefully lofikedtO^ 
simplest plan would ibe to make selection from the Attftyi tMf 
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qualified Volunteers for these Departments, qualification con- 
sj^ting of a certain period of service in India, a competent 
knowledge of the languages, and also of general, professional, and 
special Departmental duties, all to be tested by examination. 
On vacancies occurring selected candidates'to act on probation 
for a year; after which, if pronounced eligible, they would be 
finally struck off the strength of their regiments. Promotion to 
be regulated by length of actual service ; the emolument to 
consist of the pay and allowances of the several grades of Army 
rank, with Departmental Staff'allowances. Departmental promo¬ 
tion to be altogether irrespective of Army rank. The honorary 
rank of Major General and lirigadicr to attach to the senior ap¬ 
pointments. 

For all other staff .appointments the previous passing a pre¬ 
scribed examination to be absolutely necessary, with fixed periods 
of actual service in India according to the nature of the appoint¬ 
ment. 

The officers surplus to the regimental complements, we have 
proposed, would be all absorbed by the Civil and Military Staff, 
including Irregular and Police Corps. After formation with 
the full establishment of two Cadres pbr Regiment, the comple¬ 
ment should be allowed to fall to the number proposed ; any 
appointment after that to involve seconding aud uew promotion. . 

It would still remain to provide for the surplus Colonels. 
This cotfld be done either by allowing the appointment of a Co¬ 
lonel Commandant and a Colonel to each Regiment, or, what wc 
look upon as a preferable arrangement, by transferring all the 
surplus Colonels, of each arm, or an equivalent number of the 
oldest Colonels being General Officers, tc^non-cffective list; the 
emoluments in either case to remain the same. The compensation 
for off-reckonings, which is one of the guaranteed ad vantages, being 
given in the same manner as at present to the senior Jleginien- 
Officers, without reference to 11 re vet rank or nature of 
eimployment, thus carrying out the spirit and intention of'the 
original orders and regulations connected with this privilege. 

, But whilst the palladium of the service, the Regimental rise 
by seniority, is carefully preserved and respected, it is most de¬ 
sirable that arrangement should be made, and firmly and honest¬ 
ly acted up to, in order to obviate the attendant evil oT placing 
inefficient men in commands. The double complement of field 
officers would admit of wider and better selection for Regimental 
or Batffvlion commands; but any field, officer unfit for such 
commands should be summarily transferred to the retired list, 

be would not take a plain bint to retire himself; the pen- 
■ 4mn of his tank or any higher pension he might be entitled to 
•by length of service accompanying the transfers. For the Bri-. 
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gade commands, on tho efficient occupation of which the well- 
being of tlie Army must mainly depend, selection by merit— 
within the limits ot proportion for the two armies—should hp the 
guide, and ’ Line Brevet or Army rank would, tell favourably 
when accompanying continued efficiency. Tho recent Order giving 
Brigadiers rank over any Field Officer in their Brigades, is cal¬ 
culated materially to facilitate the selection of fitting men. Tho 
Command of Divisions in like manner should be by selection. 

Brigade and Divisional Commands should continue open to 
all branches as at present; but as far as practicable officers should 
be employed in commands of their own particular arms. As tho 
number of Divisions would be reduced, an Inspector General 
of Cavalry might be sanctioned with the rank, pension and emo¬ 
luments of a Divisional Commander: the General Commandant 
of the whole Artillery might be put on a similar footing, and 
in each Corps, <P A mice there might bo a Commandant of that 
arm on the footing of a Brigadier. By retaining only one Gene* 
lal Staff for the whole Army, all Departments and arms might 
be fltirly represented and efficiently controlled, whilst a saving 
would still accrtfc to the State. 

Those, however, are matters of detail which could be subse-* 
quently arranged, oui object nou i rather to elucidate the 
principle than to elaborate the miuutia, of such an organiza¬ 


tion. 

All the European Local Corps would require recruiting De¬ 
pots in'England. These might be permanently fixed at con¬ 
venient stations for the Infantry and Cavalry, a DepOt Brigade 
for tho Local Artil^y being organized at W oolwich, and a 
Depot Battalion at OTatliaru ^jbr the Local Engineers. The 
Commands and Staff ot these Depots should confute permanent 
and selected appointments, the current duties being performed by 
offioers and Non Commissioned officers of the Local European 
Corps on furlough, duty at the Depot counting as service, t 
but the time to be limited to one year. Officers so employed wdftMk, 
bring out the recruits annually, and all Cadets on appointment)! 
should join qne or other of these Depots, to learn their dutit^ 
not being allowed to leave until they had passed in their drilk'i 
Similar Depots would be requisite in India, at well select^, 
healthy stations, where the men would proceed on arrival, 
not join their respective corps until somewhat acclimated. „ 
strength at the Depots in Jjpgland and India should each 
eqnaTto the average annual casualties of th| respective afms. 

Lastly, such of the well conducted old soldiers who, i 
unfit to perform the active duties of a long campaign, “ 
be well qualified for sedentary service, and *ho 
remain in India, might be formed into Veteraft rt ' 

SmanBEB, is 99. 
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Battalions, and employed oh Garrison duty at stations where a 
small European Garrison would be desirable. These Battalions 
to open to both Line and Local soldiers, but good character 
to be absolutely requisite to ensure admission. Probably 4 Bat¬ 
talions of Infantry and one of Artillery would absorb all the, 
qualified men of this class ordinarily available. 

One question yet remains, the armament and equipment of 
the Sepoy. On the broad principle wc consider that ifit is advisa¬ 
ble to have a Native Army at all, it should be rendered as effi¬ 
cient as practicable, so as to be available lor employment against 
any enemy whatever. This principle we would desire to see act¬ 
ed upon to the fullest extent ultimately, but lor the present we 
would make a single reservation in the case of the arms. After 
all that lias occurred it would be well to withhold the Enfield 
Rifle from the Native soldier lor a time, but let him be 
taught to look upon that armament as the greatest honor and 
reward he can obtain; thus we wr.uld let the Native Corps 
win their arms by their conduct. To show to the Army that 
such an arrangement was really contemplated, one or t^to of 
the most distinguished Corps might receive the new arms at 
•once, as for instance the Guides and the Simnoor Battalion, both 
of which gallantly established (heir claim to such honour at 
Delhi specially. For other Corps the smooth-bore percussion mus¬ 
ket is the most appropriate weapon; but the Irregular frontier 
Battalion might be.armed with the two-grooved Rifle, as they 
require an accurate piece to cope with the Afghan Jizail. 

The uniform and equipment of the Sepoy should, we think, 
correspond in general character and appearance with that of the 
European soldier, but the detaijgf might nave more of an orien¬ 
tal tendency. The turban might replace the cap or helmet, and 
the pajamah tied at the waist be substituted for pantaloons. With¬ 
out adopting a slavish copy a hint might bo taken from the equip¬ 
ment of the Zouaves of the Franco-Algerian Army. 

lastly, though pressed for time and space, we would say a few 
; words regarding the Police Force. Although in newly conquer- 
' fed provinces a military police might possess considerable advan¬ 
tages, as was found to be the case in Sind and the Punjab, (al¬ 
though the experiment was less successful in Oude, after the an¬ 
notation,) ,we look u^on the arrangement as most objectionable 
:^fer;,g;feneral employment, especially in comparatively settled, 

: .The greater the effort made to give the Police a 
il^ii^.’fe^araeter ^pd training, the less fitted they become for 
legitimate ‘Civil duties: the natural consequence of such 
Jkhat the old Police Chowkedar must be still retain- 
^di<ion^.etpen8e is incurred for the new Military Police, 

as a police and dangerous as a military 
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force.* The worst of designating the force as a Military Police 
is that, the smarter and more efficient the military officers employ¬ 
ed to organize or command the details, the more they will de¬ 
sire, and exert themselves, to render it in accordance with its 
name—a military body. For these considerations we would re* 
commend the abolition of the term Military Police, and the 
avoidance of Military semblance in the armament, equipment or 
even the designation o# the grades and compact bodies. < 

We heartily advocate the adoption of measures to render the 
Police of the whole country more el^pient than heretofore; we 
highly approve of the introduction ot military order and disci¬ 
pline ; wc would gladly see the training and equipment such 
as to enable small bodies of Police to overcome any amount of. 
rabble; but we would not spoil good material for Police by • 
making bad soldiers out of it. Wc would recommend for the Pc- , 
lice generally a plain, serviceable, native costume, of one uniform , 
colour throughout the c mitry. They might carry a tulwar sus¬ 
pended from a waist-belt, but their ordinary weapon should be a ' 
stout stick or bludgeon ^at tlie several Thammlis there might 
be a few carbines for emergencies, and the men might ; 
be taught to use their arms, and also the elements of Com¬ 
pany’s dtill sufficient t > enable them tmarch with soldiers and 
without confusion. They might, be organized in groups equi¬ 
valent to a Company, four of them under the command of 
a European Officer, and a convenient number of these bodies 
constituting a legion equivalent to a Division of Police on the 
existing system, the military nomenclature being carefully avoid- 
ed. # 

Men so organized would not be above their work, and might 
prove of far more use in relieving the army from much harassing . 
duty, than if they set up for forming an army themselves. ? ' 

Finally, whatever might be the extent of this force the whole'; 
of the expenses should be borne by the district Or province inf; 
which it is located, and for the protection of which it is specif 

ally required. • < 

Such is an outline of the general arrangement which 
would venture to suggest. A well behaved mixed force 
Europeans and Natives, reduced in number but increased in 
ciency. The Infantry and Cavalry in th6 proportion of 1 Eik*j 
pean to 2 Natives, but the European Artillery force reduf^ 
these general proportions to 3 and 5. The EuropeatfiJoi 
nearly equally divided between the Line and Local 
allotment made with reference to the actual co&dfttofr-' 

ciunstances of the assigned localities. The pi * . 

the regular force in Brigades of all arms fonsdttg ; 
armies themselves, but based on the printaplr 

* ’ v r. 
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Legion. All oases .of jealousy and heartburning removed by a fair 
. proportionate adjustment ol all advantages of commands and staff, 
and provision made for ensuring efficient commanding officer.-). 
5*Lastly, whilst provision is made to ensure good recruits, suitable 
Employment is found for the worn veteran. 

.Such a Force, which would be always available and prepared 
j0tjk any emergency, would ensure to Great Britain the perma- 
t’jknt command and possession of our Indian Empire, and no 
'l^ombiuatiou internal or foreign .need be regarded with anxie - 
i^'.-iw'Hkely to succeed interesting that jewel from her Crown, 








